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PLUTARCm LIVES. 



AGESILAUS. 

ArCHIDAMUS,* the fon of Xeuxidamus, after hav- 
ing governed the Lacedaemonians with a very refp«6t- 
able character, left behind him two fons ; the one named 
Agis, whom he had by Lampito,t a woman of an illuftri- 
ous family; the other much younger, named Agefilaus, 
whom he had by Eupolia, the daughter of Melinppidas. 
As the crown, by law, was to defcend to Agis, Agefilaus- 
had nothing to expert but a private ftation, and therefore 
had a common Lacedaemonian education ; which, though 
hard in reipeft to diet, and full of laborious exercifes, was 
well calculated to teach the youth obedience. Hence, 
Simonides is faid to have called that famed city, the man" 
fubduing Sparta, becaufe it was the principal tendency of 
her difcipline to make the citizens obedient and fubmif- 
^ise^ to the laws ; and (he trained her youth as the colt is 
trained to the maitage. The law does not lay the young 
princes, who are educated for the throne, under the fame 
neceflity. But Agefilaus was fingular in this, that before 
he came to govern, he had learned to obey. Hence it was 
that he accommodated himfelf with a better grace to his 
Aibjefts than any other of the kings ; liaving added to 
his princely talents and inclinations a humane manner and 
popular civility. 

While he was yet in one of the clafles or focietiesof 
boys, Lyfander had that honorable attachment to him 
which the Spartans diftinguilh with the name of love. 

* ArchidamiK IL 

+ Lampito, or Lampido, was fifter to Archidamus by the fath- 
er's fide. Vid. PlaU McikiaL 
4 A2 



2 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 

He was charmed with his ingenuous modefty. For, 
though he had a fpirit above his companions, an ambition 
to excel, which made him unwilling to fit down without 
the prize, and a vigor and impetuofity which could not 
be conquered or borne down, yet he was equally remark- 
able for his gentlenefs, where it was neceflary to obey. 
At the fame time, it appeared, that his obedience was 
not owing to fear, but to a principle of honor, and that 
throughout his whole condu6l he dreaded difgrace more 
than toil. 

He was lame of one leg ; but that defeat, during his 
youth, was covered by the agreeable turn of the reft of 
his perfon ; and the eafy and cheerful manner in which 
he bore it, and his being the firft to rally himfelf upon 
it, always made it the lefs regarded. Nay, that defeat 
made his fpirit of enterprife more remarkable ; for he 
never declined, on that account, any undertaking, howev- 
er difficult or laborious. 

We have no portrait or ftatue of him. He would not 
fuffer any to be made while he lived, and at his death he 
utterly forbade it. We are only tuld, that he was a little 
man, and that he had not a commanding afpedt. But a 
perpetual vivacity and cheerfulnefs, attended with a talent 
for raillery, which was exprelFed without any feverity eith- 
rr of voice or look, made him more agreeable even in age, 
than the young and the handfome. Theophraftus tells 
us, the ephori fined Archidamus for marrying a little wo- 
man. *« She will bring us," faid they, ** a race of pig. 
" mies, inflead of kings." 

During the reign of Agis, Alcibiades, upon his quit- 
ting Sicily, came an exile to Lacedaemon. And he had 
not been there long, before he was fufpected ot a criminal 
commerce with Timaea, the wife of Agis. Agis would 
not acknowledge the child which (he had for his, but 
faid it was the fon of Alcibiades. Duris informs us, that 
the queen was not difpleafed at the fuppofition, and that 
flie ufed to whifper to her woman, the child (hould be 
called Alcibiades, not Leotychidas. He adds, that Al- 
cibiades himfelf fcrupled not to fay, ** He did not ap- 
** proach Tiniiea to gratify his appetite, but from an 
** ambition to give kings to Sparta.'* However, he was 
obliged to fly from Sparta, left Agis fliould revenge the 
injury. And that prince looking upon Leotychidas with 
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an eye of fufpicion, did not take notice of him as a fon. 
Yet in his lad ficknefs, Leotychidas prevailed upon him, 
by his tears and entreaties, to acknowledge him as fuch 
before many witnefles. 

Notw^thflanding this public declaration, Agis was no 
fooner dead, than Lyfander, who had vanquifhed the A- 
thenians at fea, and had great power and intereft in Spar- 
ta, advanced Agcfilaus to the throne ; alleging that Le- 
otychidas was a baftard, and confequently had no right to 
it. Indeed, the generality of the citizens, knowing the 
virtues of Agefilaus, and that he had been educated with 
them in all tne feverity of the Spartan difcipline, joined 
with pleafure in the fcheme. 

There was then at Sparta a diviner, named Diopithes, 
well verfed in ancient prophecies, and fuppofed an able 
interpreter of every thing relating to the gods. This 
man infifted, it was contrary to the divine will, that a 
lame man fhould fit on the throne of Sparta ; and on the 
day the point was to be decided, he publicly read this 
uracle — 

Beware, proud Sparta, left a maimed empire* 
Thy boafted llrength impair ; for other woes 
Than thou behold'ft, await thee — borne away 
By the ftrong tide of war .. 

Lyfander obferving upon this, that if the Spartans were 
lulicitous to a5t literally according to the oracle, they 
ought to beware of Leotychidas. For that heaven did 
not confider it as a matter of importance, if the king 
happened to have a lame foot : The thing to be guarded 
againd, was the admiilion of a perfon who was hot a gen. 
uine defcendant of Hercules ; for that would make the 
kingdom itlclf lame, Agefilaus added, that Neptune 
had borne witnels to the baftardy of Leotychidas, in 
throwing Agss out of his bed by an earthquakef ; ten 
months after which, and more, Leotychidas was born ; 
tliough Agis did not cohabit withTimcca during that time. 

♦ The two legs of the Spartan conftitution were the two kings 
which heretofore muft be in a maiorjed and ruined ftate wlien one 
of them was gone. In faft, the confecpcnce produced not a j uit 
and good monarch, but a tyrant. 

t Sec XcQophon, Grecian Hiil. book iii. 
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By thcfe ways and means Agefilaus gained the diadena, 
and at the fame time was put in pofleflion of the private 
eftate of Agis ; Lcotychidas being rejedted on account of 
his illegitimacy. Obferving, however, that his relations 
by the mothers fide, though men of merit, were very 
poor, he gave a moiety of the eftate among them ; by 
which means the inheritance procured him refpedk and 
honor, inftead of envy and averfion. 

Xenophon tells us, that by obedience to the laws of 
his country, Agefilaus gained fo much power, that his 
will was not difputed. The cafe was this : The princi- 
pal authority was then in the hands of the efhori and the 
fenate. The efbori were annual magiftrates, and the fe^ 
nators had their office for life. They were both appoint- 
ed as a barrier againft the power of the kings, as we have 
obferved in the life of Lycurgus. The kings, therefore, 
had an old and hereditary antipathy to them, and perpetual 
difputes fubfifted between them. But Lyfander took a 
diff«rent courfe. He gave up all thoughts of oppofitign 
and contention, and paid his court to them on every oc- 
cafion ; taking care in all his enterprizes, to fet out un- 
der^ their aufpices. If he was called, he went fafter than 
ufual : If he was upon his throne, adminiftering juftice, 
he rofe up when the epiori approached : If any one of 
them was admitted a member of the fenate, he fent him a 
robe and an ox*, ab marks of honor. Thus, while he 
fecmed to be adding to the dignity and importance of their 
body, he was privately increaung his own ftrength, and the 
authority of the crown, through their fupport and attach- 
ment. 

In his condu6l with refpeft to the other citizens, he be- 
haved better as an enemy than as a friend. If he was fe- 
vere to his enemies, he was not unjuftly fo ; his friends 
he countenanced even in their unjuft purfuits. If his en- 
mies performed any thing extraordinary, he was a- 
ftiamed not to take honorable notice of it ; his friends he 
could not correct when they did amifs. On the contra- 
ry, it was his pleafure to fupport them, and go the fame 
lengths they did ; for bethought no fervice diflionorable 
which he did in the way of friendftiip. Nay, if his ad- 
verfaries fell into any misfortune, he was the firft to fym- 
pathize with them, and ready to give them his affiftance, 

♦ Emblems of magiftracy andpatriotifm. 
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if tlicy defired it. By thcfe means he gained the hearts 
of all his people. 

The ephori faw this, and, in their fear of his increafing 
power,impofed afine upon him ; alleging this as the reafon, 
that whereas the citizens ought to be in common, he ap- 
propriated them to himfelf. As the writers upon phyfics 
fay, that if war and difcord were bafhifhed the univerfe, 
the heavenly bodies would flop their courfe, and all 
generation and motion would ceafe, by reafon of that per- 
fe6l harmony ; fo the great lawgiver infufed a fpirit of 
ambition and contention into the Spartan conditution, as an 
incentive to virtue, and wifhcd always to fee fome dif- 
ference'and difpute among the good and virtuous. He 
thought that general complaifance, which leads men to 
yield to the next propofal, without exploring each other's 
mtentiohs, and without debating on the confequences, 
was an inert principle, and defervednot the name of har- 
mony.* Some imagine that Homer faw this ; and that 
he would not have made Agamemnon rejoice,t when 
Ulyflcs and Achilles contended in fuch opprobrious terms, 
if ne had not expelled that fome great benefit would a- 
rife to their affairs in general, from this particular quarrel 
among the great. This point, however, cannot be agreed 
to without fome exception, for violent diflenfions are 
pernicious to a ftate, and productive of the greatcft dangers. 

Agelilaus had not been long feated on the throne,before 
accounts were brought from Afia, that the king of Per- 
GsL was preparing a gi-eat fleet to difpoflefs the Lacedaemo- 
nians of their dominion of the fea. Lyfander was very de- 
iirous to be fent again into Alia, that he might fupport 
his friends whom he had left governors and mafters ot the 
cities, and many of whom, having abufed their authority 
to the purpofes of violence and in juftice, were baniftied or 
put to death by the people. He therefore perfuaded Age- 
lilaus to enter Afia with his forces, and fix the feat of war 
at the greated diftance from Greece, before the Perfian 
could have finifhed his preparations. At the fame time he 
inftrufled his friends in Afia, to fend deputies to Lacedae- 
mon, to defire Agefilaus might be appamtedto that com- 
mand. 

♦ Upon the fame principle, we need not be greatly alarmed at 
party difpuCes in our own nation. They will not expire but 
with liberty. And fuch fciments are often neceffary to throw off 
v:cious humors. 

i Odyfrey,Ub. viii. 
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Agefilaus received their propofals in full aflembly of 
the people, and agreed to unaertake the war, an cotidi* 
tion they would give him thirty Spartans for his officers 
and counfellors, and feledl cojps of two thoufand newly 
enfranchiCed beloiSy and fix thoufand of the allies. All 
this was readily decreed through the influence of Lyfan« 
der, and Agefilaus fent out with the thirty Spartan^. Ly- 
fander was foon at the head of the council, not only on ac- 
count of his reputation and power, but the friendihip of 
Agefilaus, who thought the procuring him this command 
a greater thing than the raifing him to the throne. 

While his forces were aflembling at Geraeftus, he went 
with his friends to Aulis; and paffing the night there, he 
dreamed that a perfon addrefled him in this manner: 
" You are fenfible that, fince Agamemnon, none ha« 
'* been appointed captain general of all Greece, but your. 
'* felf, the king of Sparta { and you are the only perfon 
<* who have arrived at that honor. Since, tkereforei 
** you command the fame people, and go againft the 
*< lame enemies with him, as well as take your departure 
** from the fame place, you ought to propitiate the god« 
*• defs with the fame facrifice, which he offered here be- 
«« fore he failed/' 

Agefilaus at firfl thought of the facrifice of Iphigeniai 
whom her father offered in obedience to the foothfayera. 
This circumflance however, did not give him any paia. 
In the morning he related the vifion to his friends, and 
told them he would honor the goddefs with what a fupe* 
rior Being might reafonably be fuppofed to take pleafure 
in, and not imitate the lavage ignorance of his predecef- 
for. In confequence of which, he crowned a hind with 
flowers, and delivered her to his own foothfayer, with 
orders that he fhould perform the ceremony, and not the 
perfon appointed to that office by the Boeotians. The firfi 
magifirates of iioeotia, incenfed at this innovation, fent 
their officers to infill that Agefilaus fhould not facrifice 
contrary to the laws and cuftoms of Boeotia. And the of- 
ficers not only gave him fuch notice, but threw the thighs 
of the vi6ti»i from the altar. Agefilaus was highly of- 
fended at this treatment, and departed in great wrath with 
the Thebans. Nor could he conceive any hopes of fuc- 
cefs after iUch an omen ; on the contrary, he /cpncludeil 
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his operations would be iocoxnpktei and his expedition 
not anfwer the intention. 

When he came to Epheftis, the power and intereft of 
Lyfander appeared in a very obnoxious light. The i^ates 
of that minifeer were continually crowded, and all appli- 
cations were made to him ; as it Agcfilaus had only the 
name and badges ot command, to fave the forms of law, 
and Lyfander had in fadl the power, and allbufinefs were 
to pafs through his hands. Indeed none of the generals 
who were fent to Afia, ever had greater fway, or were 
more dreaded than he ; none ever ferved their friends 
more cffedhially, or humbled their enemies fo much. — 
Thefc were things frefh in everyone's memory ; and when 
they compared dfo the plain, the mild* and popular be« 
havior of Agcfilaus, with the ftern,4he fhort, and author- 
itative manner of Lyfander, they fu^mitted to the latter 
entirely, and attended to him alone. 

The other Spartans firft expreflfed their refentment, be- 
caufe that attention to Lyfander made them appear rather 
as his roiniilers than as counfellors to the king. After, 
wards Agefilaus himfelf was piqued at it. For, though 
he had no envy in his nature, or jealoufy of honors paid 
to merit, yet lie was ambitious of glory, and 6rm in af- 
ierting his claim to it. Befides, he was apprehenfive that 
if any great adlions were performed, it would be imputed 
to Ly^der, on account of the fuperior light in which he 
had fiill been confidered . 

'The method he took to obviate it, was this : His 
firft ftep was, to oppofe the counfels of Lyfander, and to 
purfue roeafures ditterent from thofe, for which he was 
xnoft earned. Another ftep was to rejeft the petitions of 
all who appeared to apply to him through the intered of 
diatminifter. In matters too, which were brought be- 
£nethe king in a judicial way, thofe againft whom Ly- 
iander exerted himfelf, were fureto gain their caufe ; and 
they for whom he appeared, could fcarce efcape without 
a fine. As thefe things happened notcalually, butcon- 
fiantly and of fet purpofe, Lyfander perceived the caufe, 
and concealed it not from his friends. He told them, it 
was on his account they were difgraced, and defired them 
topaytkeir court to the king, and to thofe who had 
p;reater interefl: with him than himfelf. Thefe proceed- 
ings fisemed invidious, and intended to depreciate the 
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king : Agefilaus, therefore, to mortify him ftill more, ap- 
pointed him his carver ; and we are told, he faid before a 
large company, " Now let them go and pay their court 
to my carver." 

Lyfander, unable to bear this lad inftance ot contempt, 
faid, ** Agefilaus, you know very well how to leflen your 
friends." Agefilaus anfw^red, " I know very well who 
** want to be greater than myfelf.'* "But perhaps," 
faid Lyfander, "that has rather- been fo reprefented to 
** you, than iittempted by me. Place me, however, where 
** I may ferve you,without giving you the leaft umbrage." 

Upon this, Agefilaus appointed him his lieutenant in 
the Hellefpont, where he perfuaded Spithridates, a Per- 
sian, in the province of Pharnabazus, to come over to 
the Greeks, with a (ftnfiderable treafure, and two hun- 
dred horfe; Yet heitained his refentment, andnourifh- 
ing the remembran^ of the affront he had received, con- 
fidered how he might deprive the two families of the 
privilege of giving kings to Sparta,* and open the way to 
that high ftation to all the citizens. And it feem^ that 
he would have raifed great commotions in purfuit of his 
revenge, if he had not been killed in his expedition into 
Boeotia. Thus, ambitious fpirits, when they go beyond 
certain bounds, do much more harm than good to the 
community. For if Lyfander was to blame, as in fa6l he 
was, in indulging an unreafonable avidity of honor, Age- 
filaus might have known other methods to correal the 
fault of a man of his character and fpirit. But, under 
the influence of the fame paflion, the one knew not how to 

Eay proper refpe6l to his general, nor the other how to 
ear the imperfe^ions of his friend. 
At firft Tifaphernes was afraid of Agefilaus, and un- 
dertook by treaty, that the king would leave the Gre- 
cian cities to be governed by their own laws ; but after- 
wards thinking his ftrength fufficiently increased, he de- 
clared war. This was an event very agreeable to Age- 
filaus. He hoped great things from this expedition ; f 
and he confiaered it as a circumfiance which would 

♦ The Euritionidge and the Agidae. 

+ He told the Perfian Amballadors, <^iie was much obliged to 
** their mafter for the ftep he had taken, fince by the violation of 
-<* his oath he had madethe gods enemies to Ferfia, and frknds to 
** Greece." 
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reflefl-diflionor^upon himfclf, that Xenophon could con- 
duct ten thoufand Greeks from the heart of Afia to the 
fea, and beat the king of Pedia whenever his forces 
thought proper to engage him ; if he, at the head of the 
'Lacedaemonians, who were raafters both at fea and land, 
could not diftinguifli himfelf before the Greeks by fomc 
great and memorable (Iroke. 

To revenge, therefore, the perjury of Tifephernes by 
an artifice which juftice recommended, he pretended im- 
mediately to march into Carta ; and when the barbarian 
had drawn his forces to that quarter, he turned fliort, and 
entered Phrygia. There he took many cities ; and made 
himielf mafler of immenfe treafures ; by which he fhow- 
ed his friends, that to violate a treaty, is to defpife the 
gods; whilft to deceive an enemy is not only jufl but 
glorious, and the way to add profit to pleafure ; but, as 
Jie was inferior in cavalry, and the liver of the vi<Slim ap- 
peared without a head, he retired to Ephefus, to raife that 
fort of troops which he wanted. The method he took, was 
to infift that every manof fubftance, if he didnot choofe 
to ferve in perfon, fhould provide a horlie and a man.* 
Many accepted the alternative ; and, inftead of a parcel 
of indifferent combatants, fuch as the rich would have 
made, he foon got a numerous and refpe6lable cavalry. 
For thofe Who did not choofe to ferve at all, or not to 
ferve as horfe, hired others who wanted neither courage 
nor inclination. In this he profefledly imitated Agamem- 
non, who for a good mare excufed a dadardly rich man 
the fcrvice.f 

One day he ordered his co^miiTaries to fell theprifon- 
•ers, but to ftrip them firfl. Their clothes found many 

* Yi^M* orXllavy the prefent corrupt reading, (hoald be altered 
from a pafTage in the Apophthegms (Ed. St. p. 36^.)-tQ ^ei\u»K(tt 
97ittff%»t9, The pafiage is this — wri r»x^ (ravvi^inauv xat »T9rot 
««i ^^f( firiWitoi «m AEJAI2NKAI nAOYSinN. 
+ Then Mcuelaus his Podargus brings. 

And the fam'd courfer of the king of kings ; 

Whom rich Echepolus (more rich than brave) 

To 'fcapethe wajs, to Agamemnon gave, 

(iEtheher name) at home to end his days, 

Bafc wealth prefering to eternal praife. Pope^ II. xxiii. 
Thus Scipio, when he went to Africa, ordered the Sicilians, eith- 
er to attend him, or to ?rivc him horfcsormen. 

Vol. IV. B 
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purchafers ; but as to the prifoners thcmfclvcsithcir/flcii 
being foft and wbite^ by reafon of their having lived i 
^.niucn wkhin doors, the fpe6tators only laughed at then 
thinking they would be of no fervice as flaves. Wheri 
upon AgiefilauSy who (lood by at the auction, faid to h 
troops : ** Thcfe are the perfons whom ye fight with ;' 
and then pointing to the rich fpoils, •* Thofe are th 
things ye fight for.V 

When the feafon. called him into the field again, he gav 
it out that Lydia was his obje6l. In this he did not dc 
ceive Tifaphernes ; that general deceived himf<q|f. Foi 
giving no heed to the declarations of Agefilaus, becaui 
hehadbeenimpofed upon by them before,he concluded h 
would now enter Caria, a country not convenient for ca 
valry, in which his ftrength did not lie. Agefilaus, a 
Jie had propofed, went and fat down on the plains c 
Sardis, and Tifaphernes was forced to march tnither i 
great hafle with fuccors. The Perfian, as he advance* 
with his cavalry, cut off a number of the Greeks, wh 
were fcattered up and down for plunder. Agefilaus 
however, confidered that the enemy's infantry could nc 
yet be come up, whereas he had all nis forces about him 
and therefore refolved to give battle immediately. Pur 
fuant to this refolution, he mixed his lighiarmed foe 
,with the horfe, and ordered them to advance fwiftly t 
f he charge, while he was bringing up the heavyarme 
troops which would not be far behind. The barbarian 
*were foon jxut to. flight ; the Greeks purfued them, too 
their camp and killed great numbers. 

In confequence of this fuccefs, they could pillage th 
kings country in full fecurity, and had allthe fatisfa^io 
to fee Tifaphernes, a man of abandoned chara6ler, an 
one of the greateft enemies to their name and nation, pre 
perly punifhcd. For the king immediately fent Tithra^ 
tus againfl him, who cut off his head. At the fame tiro 
he delired Agefilaus to grant him' peace, promifing hij 
large fums,* on condition that he would evacuate hisdc 
minions. Agefilaus anfwercd, '* Hiscountry was the io. 

* He proroired alfo to rcflore ibe Greek cities in Afia to their HI 
orty, or. ccndiiion that they paid the eftabliflicd tribute ; and 1 
l.oj.eil (he iaid) that his condcl'cenfion would perfuade Agefilai 
to accept tl c peace; and to return home ; tlie rather bccaule Til 
phtrr.es. v. ho wf s guility of the fiifl breach, was p.uiiilhcd as ] 
dclcTvcd. 
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**arbitrcfs of peace. For his ownpart^ he rather chofe 
•* to enrich his foldiers than himfelt ; and the great hon - 
•* or among the Greeks, was to carry home ipoils, and 
•• not prefents from their enemies.'* Nevertheless to 
gratify Tithraftus, for deftroying Tifaphernes, tho com- 
mon enemy of the Greeks, he decamped and retired into 
Phrygia, tiing thirty talents of that viceroy to defray 
the charges.of his march. 

As he was upon, the road, he received the fey tale from- 
the magiftrates of Lacedaemon, which inveded him with 
the command of the navy as well as army ; an honor 
which that city never granted to any one but himfelf. He 
was, indeed (asTheopompusfomewhere fays) confelTedly 
the greateft and moft illuftrious man of his time j yet he 
placed his dignity rather in his virtue than his power. 
Notwithftanding, theie was this flaw in his charadter ; 
when he had the conduct of the navy given him, he com- 
mi tted that charge toPifander, when there were other 
officers of greater age and abilities at hand. Pifander was 
his wife's brother, and, in compliment to her, he refpeCt- 
ed that alliance more than the public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of Phar- 
nabazus,where he not only lived in plenty, but raifedcon- 
fiderable fubfidics. From thence he proceeded to Paph- 
lagonia, and drew Cotys, the king of that country, into his 
interef}, who had been fome tim£ dedrous of fuch a con- 
nezion, on account of the virtue and honor which marked 
his character. Spithridates, who was the firfl pcrfon of 
confeauence that came over from Pharnabazus, accom- 
panied A^eiilaus in all his expeditions, and took a fhare 
m all his dangers. This Spithridates had a fon, a hand- 
feme youth, for whom AgeOlaus had a particular regard, 
and a beautiful daughter in the flower of her age, whom 
he married to Cotys. Cotys gave him a thoufand horfe 
and two thoufand men, draughted from his light armed 
troops, and with thefc he returned to Phrygia. 

Agefilaus committed great ravages in that province j 
but Pharnabazus did not wait to oppofe him, or truft his 
own garrifons. Inftead of that he took his moft valuable 
things with him, and moved from place to place, to- 
avoid a battle. Spithridates, however, watched him fo 
narrowly, that, with the affiftance of Herippidas,* the 

* Herippidas was . at th« bead of the new council of tbiity, feivt 
to Agefilaus the fecond year of the war. 
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Spartan, at lafl he made himfelf mafter of his camp, and 
all his treafures. Henppidas, made it his bufinefs to ex« 
amine what part of the baggage was fecreted, and com- 
pelled the barbarians to reftore it ; he looked, indeed,, 
with a keen eye into every thing. This provoked Spi. 
thridates to fuch a degree, that he immediately marched 
off with the Paphlagonians to Sardis. 

There was nothing in the whole war thattouched Agc- 
filaus more nearly than this. Belide the pain it gave him,, 
to think he had loft Spithridates, and a confiderable body 
of men with him, he was afhamed of a mark of avarice 
and illiberal meannefs, from which he had ever ftudied to 
keep both himfelf and his country. Thefe were caufes of 
uneafinefs that might be publicl)i acknowledged ; but he 
had a private and more fenfible one, in his artachment to 
the fon of Spithridates ; though while he was with him, 
he had made it a point to combat that attachment. 

One day Megabates approached to falute him, and A- 
gefilaus declined that mark of his aiFeftion. The youth^. 
after this, was more diftant in his addreObs. Then Age« 
filaus was forry for the repulfe he had given him, and= 
pretended to wonder why Megabates kept at fuch a dif. 
tance. His friends told him he muft blame himfelf fot 
reje6ting his former application. " He would ftill,** feid 
they, « be glad to pay his moft obliging refpe^ts to you ; 
' '* but take care you do not rejeft tnem again.? AgdR^ 
laus was filent fome time ; and when he had conM* 
ered the thing, he faid, " Do not mention it to him. For 
** this fecond victory over myfelf gives me more pleafure 
** than I fbould have in turning all I look upon to gold.** 
This refokitionof hisheld while Megabates was with him ; 
but he was fo much affected at his dg>arttire, that it is 
hard to fay how he would have behaved, if he had found 
him again. 

After this Pharnabazus defired a conference with him ; 
and Apollophanes of Cyzicus, at whofe houfe they had. 
both been entertained, procured an interview. Agefilaus 
came firft to the place appointed, with hts friends, and 
fat down upon the long grafs under a (hade, to wait for 
Pharnabazus. When the Perfian grandee came, his fer- 
vant fpread foft (kins and beautiful pieces of tapeftry for 
him ; but, upon feeing Agefilausfofeated, hewasafhamed 
to make ufe of them, and placed himfelf carelefsly upon the 
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grafs in Ihe fame manner, though his robes were delicate 
and of the finefl colors. 

After mutual falutations, Pharnabazus opened the con- 
ference ; and he had juft caufe of complaint againfl the 
Lacedsemoneans, after the fervices he had done them in 
the Athenian war, and their late ravages in his country ; 
Agefilaus faw the Spartaas were at a lofs for an anfwer, 
and kept their eyes fixed upon the ground^; for they knew 
that Pharnabazus was injured. However, the Spartan 
general found an anfwer, which was as follows : " While 
•* we were friends to the king of Perfia, we treated him 
** and his in a friendly manner ; now we are enemies, you 
*• can expedl nothing from us but hoftilitics. Therefore, 
** while you, Pharnabazus, choofe to be a vaflfal to the 
** king, we wound him through your fides. Only be a 
** friend and ally to the Greeks, and (hake off that vaflkl- - 
" age, and from that moment you have a right to con- . 
** fider thefe battalions, thefe arms and (hips, in (hort, all 
** that we are or have, as guardians of your poffefiionsand- 
*' your liberty ; without which nothing is great or dc- 
^ firable among men."* 

Pharnabazus then explainedhimfclf in thefe terms : " If 
" the king fends another lieutenant in my room, I will be 
•* for you, but while he continues me in the government,- 
** I will to the beft of my .power, repel force with force, 
*< and make reprifals upon you for him." Agefilaus, 
charmed with this reply, took his hand, and rifing up with 
him, (aid, '' Heaven grant that with fuch fentiments as 
** ihefe, you may be our friend and not our enemy !" 

As Pharnabazus and his company were going away, his 
fon, who was behind, ran up to Agefilaus, ana faid with 
a fmile, ** Sir, I enter with you into the rights of hofpi- 
** ^ality :" At the-fkrhe time he gave him a javelin which 
he had in his hand. Agefilaus received ir, and delighted 
with his looks and kind regards, looked about for fi)me. 
thing handfome to give a youth of his princely appearance 
in return. His fecretary Adaeus happening to have a horfe 
with magnificent furniture jud by, he ordered it to be ta- 
ken off and given to the young man. Nor did- he forget 
him afterwards. In procefs of time, this Pertian was driv^ 

♦ He added, ** However, if we continue at war, I will, for the 
** future, avoid your territories as much ajpoflible, and rather fo- 
•* rage and raife contributions in any otJier protincc.'* Xin. Gree. 
j:>, b. iv. 

4 B2 
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en from his home by his brothers, and forced to take new 
fuge in Peloponnefus. Agefilaus then took him into hi^^ 
protection, and ferved him on all occafions. The Perfian 
had a favorite in the wrcftHng ring at Athens, who want- 
ed to be introduced at the Olympic games 5 but as he was 
paft the proper age, they did not choofe to admit him.* 
In this cafethe-^erfian applied to Agefilaus, who, williivg 
to oblige him in this as well as other things, procured the 
young man the admiflion he defired^ though not without 
much difficulty. 

Agefilaus, indeed in other refpefts, was ftriftlyand 
inflexibly juft ; but where a man's friends were concern- 
ed, he thought a rigid regard to juftice a mere pretenct. 
There is ftill extant a /hart letter of his to Hydrieus the 
Carian, which is a proof of what we have faid. ** If Nici- 
** as is innocent acquit him; jf he is not innocent, acquit 
*• liim on my account : IWwcver, be fure to acquit him/' 

Such was the general charafler of Agefilaus as a friend. 
There were, indeed, tiraes^j/rhen his attachments gave 
way to the exigencies of (late. Once being obliged to de- 
camp in a hurry, he was leaving»*a favorite fick behind 
him. The favorite called after him, and earncftly entreat- 
ed him to come back ; upon which he turned and faid^ 
** How little confiftent areloveand prudence 1" This par. 
ticiilar we have from Hieronymus tne philofopher. 

Agefilaus had been now two years at tlie head of the 
army, and was become the general fubjefl of difcourfe in 
the upper provinces. His wifdom, his difintereftedner% 
his moderation, was the theme they dwelt upon with 
pleafure. Whenever he made an excurfion, he lodged in 
the temples moft renowned for fanftity ; and whereas,on 
many occafions we do not c4ioofe that menfhould fee what 
we are about, he was defirous to have the gods infpe^lors 
and witncfies of his conduft. Among fo many tbouiands of 
ioldiers as he had, there was fcarce one who had a worfe 
or a harder bed than he. He was fo fortified againft heat 
and cold, that none was fo well prepared as himfelf for 
whatever feafons the climate fhould produce. 

The Greeks in Af!a never faw a more agreeable lpe6ta- 
cle,thaiT when the Perfian governors and generals wno had 

* Souietiiaesboys bad a (hare in thefe exhibiticms, who, )ifier ft 
cfrtain age, wenc excluded the lifts. 
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been iiUttfTerably eiated with power, amd had rolled in 
riches and luxur]r» Iwmbly fubmittiiig and paying their 
court to a man in a coarie cloak, and upon one laconic 
wordy conforming to his fentiments, or rather transform.- 
ing themfelves into another Aiape, Many tbonghc that 
line of TimotheiM appHcable on this occafionr— 

BifAi.s i« the god ; aad Greece reveres not cold. 

All Aiia wtt now ready to revolt from the FerHans. 
AgeHlaos breughc the cities under excellent regulations^ 
and fettled their police^ without putttog to death or ban« 
ifliaog afiigle fiibjedt* After which he refolved to ciiange 
the feat of war, and to remove it from the <S redan fea to 
the heart of Perin ; that the king might have to fight for 
Bcbatana and Sufa, tnflead of fitting at his eafe there, to 
bribe the orators and hire the ihrtes of Greece to deftroy 
each other* But amidft thefefefaemes of his^ £]Mcydidai 
the Spartan came to acquaint him, that Sparta was in- 
volved in a Grecian war, and that the epbori had fent him 
orders ta come home and defend his own country. 

Unhappy Greeks ! barbarians to each other \ 

What better name can we give that envy which incited 
them toconfpire and combine for their mutual deftru&ion, 
at a time when Fortune had taken them upon her wings, 
and was carrying them againft the barbarians ; and yet 
they clipped her wings with their own hands, and brought 
the war home to themfelvesy which was happily removed 
into a foreign country.* 1 cannot, indeed, agree with 
Demaratus of Corinth, when he fays, thofe Greeks fell 
(hort of a great happinefs, who did not live to fee Alex- 
ander feated on the throne of Darius. But I think the 
Greek.s had juft caiife for tears, when they coofidered that 
they left that to Alexander and the Macedonians, which 
might have been effected by the generals whom they flew 
in the fields of Lea^lra, Coronea, Corinth and Arcadia. 

* That corruption vhich brought the ilates of Greece to take 
Ferfian gold, undoubtedly deferves cenfure. Yet we muft take 
leave to oblerve, that the divldons and jcaloufies which reigned in 
(fteoct were the fuppon of its liberties, and that Perfia was not 
conquered till nothing but the (hadow of thefe liberties remained. 
Were there, indeed, a number of little independent ftates which 
made juftice the conibnt rule of their condu6l to each other, and 
which would be always ceady to unite upon any alarm, fromafor- 
inidable enemy, they might pteferve their liberties inviolate forever. 
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However, of all the a6tions of Agefilaus, there is noD0 
which had greater propriety, or wai a ftronger inftance of 
his obedience to the laws and jaftice to the public, thaa 
his immediate return to Sparta. Hannibal, though his 
affairs were in a defperate condition, and he was almpft 
beaten out of Italy, made a difficulty of obeying the fum-* 
mons of his countrymen to go and defend them in a war 
at home. And Alexander made a jeft of the information 
he received, that Agis had fought a battle with Antipater : 
He faid, " It feems, my friends, that while we were con- 
" quering Darius here, there was a combat of mice in 
** Arcadia." How happy then was Sparta in the refpcCb 
which Aeefilaus paid her, and in his reverence for the 
laws I No fooner was the Jcytale brought him, though in 
the midft of his power and good fortune, than he refigned 
and abandoned his flouriihing profpe6ls, failed home and 
left his great work'unfinifhed. Such was the regret his 
friends as well as his allies had .for the lofsof him, thjit it 
was a (Irong confutation of the faying of Demof^ratus the 
Phaeacian, <^ That the Lacedsemonians excelled in public, 
" and the Athenians in private charaflers." For, though 
he had great merit as a king and a general, yet ftill he 
was a more defirable friend, and an agreeable companion. 

As the Perfian money had the impredion of an archer 
he faid, " He was driven out of Afia by ten thoufand of 
** the king's archers.*'* For the orators of Athens and 
Thebes bavirg been bribed with fo many pieces of mo- 
ney, had excited their countrymen to take up arms againft 
Sparfa. 

When he had crofled t he Hellefpont he marched through * 
Thrace without afking leave of any of the barbarians. He 
only defired to know of each people, '* Whether they 
" would have him pafs as a friend or as an enemy ?" All » 
the reft received him with tokens of friendftiip, and (how^ 
cd him all the civilities in their power on his way j but the 
Trallians,t of whom Xerxes is faid to have bought a 

• Tithrauftes fent Tiniocrate*.of Rhodes into Greece with fifty 
talents which he diftributed at Thebes, A rgos, and Corinth; but, 
according to Xenophon, Athens had no fharc in that diftribution. 

+ Befides theTrallians in Lydia, there was a people of that name 
in lUyricum, upon the confines of Thrace and Macedonia. So ae 
leaft, according to Dacier,Theopompus (ap. Stcph.) teftifies. One . 
of the MSS. inftead of Tpa^7k«K, gives us Tpotx^Xn;, In Op. Mon 
373. 21. they are called Tfaccht^, P^flibly itmightbclheTribalir, 
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paflage, demanded of Agefiiaus a hundred talents of CiWcr^ 
and as many women. Heanfwcred the meHTenger ironU 
rally, " Why did not they then come to receive them ?'• 
\t the lame time he marched forvr ard, and finding there 
drawn up to oppofe him, he gave them battle, and routed 
them with great flaughter. 

He fent fome ot his people to put the fame aueflion to 
the king of Macedon, who anfwered, " I will conHder 
" of it." «* Let him confider," faid he j " in the mean 
"time we march." The king, furprifed and awed by his 
fpiriti defired bim to pafs as a friend. 

The Theflalians were confederates with- the enemies of 
Sparta, and therefore he laid waffc their territories. To 
the city of LariiTa, indeed he offered his friend fhip, by 
his ambafladors, Xenocles and Scytha ; but the people 
fci2sed them and put them in prifon. His troops fo re- 
feotedthis affront, that they would have had him go and 
lay fiege to the place. Agefiiaus, however, was of anoth- 
er mind* He laid, ** He would not lofe one of liis am- 
** baflkdor» for gaining all ThefTaly ;" and he afterward* 
^oiind meant to recover them by treaty. Nor are we ta 
wooder that Agefiiaus took this flep, fince, upon news 
bdn^ brought him that a great battle had been fought near 
Corinth, in which many brave men were fliddenly taken 
otf, but that the lofs of the Spartans was fmall in com- 
parifon of that of the enemy, he was not elevated in the 
Icaft. On the contrary, he laid, with a deep figh, " Un- 
*' happy Greece ! why had thou deflroyed io many brave 
" men with thy own hands, who, had they lived, might 
" hare conquered all the barbarians in the world ?*' 

However, as the Pharfalians attacked and har^fed him 
in his march, he engaged them with five hundred horfe, 
and put them to flight. He wa5 fo much pleafed with this, 
iuccefsytfaat he erefted » trophy under Mcunt Narthacium ; 
and he valued himfelf the more upon it, becaufe with fa 
fmall a number of his own training, lie had beaten people 
who reckoned theirs the be(t cavalry in Greece. Here- 
Diphridas, one of the ephori, met him, and gave him or- 
ders to enter Boeotia immediately. And though his inten- 
tion was to do it afterwards, when he had ftren^thened his. 
»rmy with fome reinforcements, he thought it was not 
right to difobey the magiflrates. He therefore faid to- 
thofe about him, << Now comes the day^foi* which we were 
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*' called out of Afia.*' At the fame time hcfcntfor tw< 
cohorts from the army near Corinth. And the Lacedae- 
monians did him the honor to caufe proclamation to ht 
made at home, that fuch of the youth as were inclined tc 
go and ailift the king, might give in their names. Al 
the young men in Sparta prefented themfelves tor thai 
fcrvice ; but the magiftrates fele^led only fifty of the a< 
bleft, and fent them. 

Agefilaus, having pafled the flraitsof Thermopylae, anc 
traverfedPhocis, which was in friendship with the Spar 
tans, entered Boeotia, and encamped upon the plains o: 
Chaeronea; He had fcarce intrenched himfejf, wher 
there happened an ecfipfe of the fun.* At the fame timi 
be received an account that Pifander was defeated at fea 
and killed, by Pharnabazus and Conon. He was mucl 
afflided with his own lofs,as well as that of the public- 
Yet, left his army, which was going to give battle, (houh 
be difcouraged at the news, he ordered his meffengers u 
|;ive out that Pifander was vitlorious. Nay, he appearei 
in public with a cheplet of flowers, returned . folemi 
thanks for the pretended fuccefs, and fent porti6n8 ot thi 
iacrifice to his friends. 

When he came up to Coronea,t and was in view of th 
enemy, he drew up his army. The left wing he gave ti 
the Orchomenians, and took the right himfelf. Tb 
Thebans alfo putting themfelves in order of battle, placet 
themfelves on the right, and the Argives on the left 
Xenophon fays, that this was the raoft furious battle ii 
his time ; and he certainly was able to judge, for he fough 
in it for Agefilaus, with whom he returned from Afia.. 

Thefirft charge was neither violent nor lafting : TW 
Thebans foon routed the Orchomenians, and Ageiilau 
the Argives, But when both parties were informed tha 
their left wings were broken and ready for flight, hoi 
hafiened^to their relief. At this inflant Agefilaus migb 
have fecured to himfelf the vid^ory without any rifk, i 

* Thii eclipfe happened on the twentyninth of Augufl, in tJt 
third year of the ninetyfixth Olympiad, three hundred and ninety 
two years before the Chriftian era. 

+ In the printed text it is Coronea^ nor have we any various read 
ing. But undoubtedly Ckaronea, upon the Cephilns was the plac 
where the battle was fought ; and we muft not confound it wit 
the battk of Coronca in Theltaly, fought fiftythree years before. 
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iicwoCild have fuffered the Thebans to pafs, and thea 
have charged them in the rear :• But borne along by his 
fury, and an ambition to difpiay his valor, he attacked 
them in front, in the confidence of beating them upon 
equal terms. They received him, however, with equal 
vivacity, and great efforts were exerted in all. quarters, 
efpecially where Agefilaus and his fifty Spartans were en- 
gaged. It was a happy circumflance that he had thofe 
volunteers^ and they could not have come more feafona- 
Wy. For they fought with the moft determined valor, 
andexpofed their perfons to the greateft dangers in his 
defence ; yet they could not prevent his being wounded. 
He was pierced through his armour in many places with 
fpears and fwords ; and though they formed a ring about 
iim, it was with difficulty they brought him off alive, 
«fter having killed numbers of^the enemy, and left not a 
few of their own body dead upon the fpot. At lafl find- 
ing it irapradlicable to break the Theban front, they 
were obliged to have rccourfe to a manoeuvre which at 
firft they fcorned. They opened their ranks, and let the 
Thebans pafs ; after which, obferving that they marched 
in a diforderly manner, they made up again, and took 
them in flank and rear. They could not, however, break 
them. The Thebans retreated to Helicon, valuing them. 
Selves much upon the battle, becaufe their part of the 
anny was a full match for (he Lacedaemonians. 

Agefilaus, though he was much weakened by his 
wounds, would not retire to his tent, till he had been 
carried through all his battalions, and had feen the dead 
Woe off upon their arms. Mean time he was informed, 
that a party of the enemy had taken refuge in the temple 
•fthe Itonian Minerva, and he gave orders that they 
ftould be difmiflcd in fafety. Before this temple flood a 
twmhy, which the Boeotians had formerly eredled, when, 
ttoder the conduct of Sparton, they had defeated the A- 
tljcniansj and killed their general Tolmides.f 

Early next morning, Agefilaus, willing to try whether 
*he Thebans would renew the combat, commanded his 
*nen to wear garlands, and the mufic to play, while he 
J'^ared and adorned a trophy in token of vi^ory. At the 

"* Xenophon gives another turn to the matter ; for with him 
*g«fi'au» was never wrong. 
* In tlic battle of Coronea. 
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fame time the enemy applied to him for leave to carry <tf 
■their dead; which circumftance confirmed the viflory to 
him. He, therefore, granted them a truce for that pur- 
pofe, and then cau(ed htmfelf to be carried to Delphi, 
where they were celebrating the Pythian garnet. There 
he ordered a felemn procelFion in honor of the god^^od 
eonfecrated to him the tenth of the fpoils he had taken ia 
A<ia. The offering amounted to an hundred talents. 

Upon his return to Sparta, he was greatly beloved by 
the citizens, who admired the peculiar temperance of his 
Jife. For lie did not, like other generals, come changed 
from a foreign country, nor, in fondnei's for the feihioas 
he had feen there, difdain thofe of his own. On the 
contrary, he ihowed as much attachment to the Spartaa 
cufloms, as thofe who had never paifed the £urotas. He 
changed not his repafts, his baths, the equipage of his 
wife, the ornaments of his armour, or the lurniture of 
his houfe. He ever let his doors remain, which were fo 
old that thev feemed to be thofe fet up by Arillodemus.* 
Xenophon alfo affures us, that his daughter's carriage was 
not in the 4eaft richer than thofe of other young ladies. 
Thcfe carriages, called canthra^ and made ufe of by the 
virgins in their folemnproceflions, were a kind of wooden 
chailes, made in the form of griffins, or goat flags. + 
Xenophon has not given us the name of this daughter of 
-/Vgefilaus ; and Dicaearchus is greatly dilTatisfied, that 
neither her name is preferved, nor that of the mother of 
E]..aminondas. But we find by fome Lacedaemonian iji- 
icriptions, that the wife of Agefilaus was called Cleora, 
and his daughters Apolia and Prolyta.J We fee alfo at 
Lacedasnion the fj^ar he fought with, which differs not 
from others. 

As he obierved that many ot the citizens valued them- 
selves upon breeding horfes for the Oi<ynipic games, he 
perfuaded his fifter Cynifca to make an attempt that way, 
and to try her fortune in the chariot race in perfon. This 

* Arrfiodemiis, the fon of Hercules, and founder of ihc royal 
family of Sparta, flourifhed eleven hundred years before ihc chrif* 
rtaii eca; fo that tlie gattfs of Agefiiaus's palace, If fet up by Arif- 
todcmus, had then flood feven hundred and eij^ht years. 

+ In the original, TpaysAo^wir. Ccrvorura ell fpccie tra^ela- 
pkus barbatantum et armorum villo diftans. Piir, 

J EupoUa and Pioau^a. Cod. Vukob. 
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he did, to fhow the Greeks that a victory of that kind did 
not depend upon any extraordinary fpirit or abilities, but 
only upon riches and expenfe. 

XenophoR,fo famed for wifdom, fpentmuch of his. time 
with him, and he treated him with great refpe^. He 
alfo deHred him to fend for his ions, that they might 
hare the benefit of a Spartan education, by which they 
would gain the beft knowledge in the world, the knowing 
how to command and how to obey. 

After the death of Lyfander, he found out a confpiracy, 
which that general had formed againft him immediately 
after his return from Afia. And he was inclined to Ihow 
the public what kind of man Lylander really was, by 
expofing an oration found among his papers, which had 
been compofed for him by Cleon of HalicarnaiTus, and 
was to have been delivered by him to the people, in order 
to facilitate the innovations he was meditating in the con- 
ftitution. But one of the fenators having the perufal of 
it, and finding it a very plaufible compofition, advifed 
him ** not to dig Lyfander out of his grave, but rather to 
** bury the oration with him." The advice appeared rea- 
fonable, and he fupprefled the paper. 

As for the perfons who oppofed his meafures mod, he 
made no open reprifals upon them ; but he found means 
to employ them as generals or governors. When invcftcd 
with power, they foon (howed what unworthy and avari- 
cious men they were, and in confequence were called to 
%€ount for their proceedings. Then he ufed to aflid 
ten in their diftrefs, and labor to get them acquitted; 
'. by which he made them friends and partizans inftead of 
rfverfaries j fo thai at laft he had no oppolition to contend 
with. For his royal colleague Agefipolis,* being the fon 
of an exile, very young, and of a mild and modeft difpo* 
fition, interfered not much in the affairs of government. 
Agefilaus contrived to make him yet more traltable. The 
^0 kings when they were in Sparta, eat at the fame ta- 
hie. 'Agefilaus knew that Agefipolis was open to the 
impreffions of love as well as himielf, and therefore con* 
ftantly turned the converfation upon fome amiable young 
perfon. He even affilted him in his views that way, and 
brought him at laft to fix upon the fame favorite with 
himfelf. For at Sparta there is nothing criminal in thefe 

♦ Agefipolis was the fon of Paufanias. 

Vol. IV. C 
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attachments ; on the contrary (as we haveobfcrved in the 
iife of Lycurgus) fuch love is produftive of the greate£ 
modefty and honor, and its charafteriftic is an ambition 
to improve the obje6t in virtue. 

Agefilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the addrefs tc 
get Teleutias, his brother by the mothers fide, appointee 
admiral. After which, he marched againft Corinth* 
with his land forces, and took the long walls 5 Teleutias 
affifling his operations by fea. The Argives, who wen 
then in polTeflion of Corinth, were celebrating the Idhmiac 
games ; and Agefilaus coming upon them as they we« 
engaged in the facrifice, drove them away and feized 
upon all that they had prepared for the feflival.- The 
Corinthian exiles who attended him, defired him to ui>- 
dertake the. exhibition, as prefident ; but not chooHns 
that, he ordered them to proceed with the foleranity, and 
ftayed to guard them. But when he was gone, the Ar- 
gives celebrated the games over again ; and fome who 
had gained the prize before, had the fame good fortune 
a fecond time J others' who were viftorious then, were 
now in the lift of the vanquiflied. Lyfander took the op- 
portunity to remark how great the cowardice of the Ar- 
gives muft be, who while they reckoned the prefidency 
at thofe games fo honorable a privilege, did not dare to 
rifk a battle for it. He was, indeed, of opinion, that a 
moderate regard for this fort of diverfions was beft, and 
applied himfelf to embellifh the choirs and public excr- 
cifes of his own country. When he was at Sparta he 
honored them with his prefence, and fupported them 
with great zeal and fpirit, never miffing any of the exerci- 
fes of the young men or the virgins. As for other en- 
tertainments, fo much admired by the world, he feemed 
not even to know them. 

One day Callipedes who had acquired great reputation 
among the Greeks as a tragedian, and was univerfall| 
carelfcd, approached and paid his refoefts to him ; after 
which he mixed with a pompous air in his train, expedling 

* There were two expeditions of Agefilaus againft Corinth j 
Plutarch in this place confounds thenn ; whereas Xenophon, in his 
fourth book has diftinguifhcd them very cleaily. The enterprilc 
in which Teleutias aflifted, did not fuccecd ; for Iphicratcs the 
Athenian general, kept Corinth and iu territories from feeling the 
cHcfts of Ag^fJaus's refentment. 
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Ife' would take fome honorable notice of him. At laft he 
faid, " Do not you know me, Sir V* The king cafling 
his eyes upon him, anlwered flightly, *' Are you not Cal- 
** lipedes the ftageplayer ?" Another time, being afkrd 
to go and hear a man who mimicked tlie nightingale to 
great perfection, he refufed, and faid, •• I have heard the 
" nightingale herfelf." 

Menecrates the phyfician, having fucceeded in feme 
dcfperate cafes, got the furname of Jupiter. And he was 
fo vain of the appellation, that he madeufe of it in a let- 
ter to the king. " Menecrates, Jupiter to king Agertlaus, 
" healfli." His anfwer began thus : " King Agefilaus^ 
** to Menecrates, his fenfes." 

While he was in the territories of Corinth, he took the 
temple of Juno ; and as he ftood looking upon the foldiers 
who were carrying off the prifoners and the fpoils, am- 
badadors came from Thebes with propofals of peace. He 
had ever hated the city ; and now thinking it neceflary to 
cxprefs his contempt for it, he pretended not to fee the 
ambaflfadors, nor to hear their addrefs, though they were 
before him. Heaven, however, revenged the aifront. 
Before they were gone, news was brought him, that a 
battalion of Spartans was cut-in pieces by Iphicrates. 
This was*one of the grcateft iWes his country had fuf- 
tained for a long time ; and bcfide being deprived of a 
number of brave men, there was this farther mortification, 
that their heavy armed foJdiers were beaten by the light- 
armed, and Lacedaemonians by mercenaries. 

Agefilaus immediately marched to their alTiflance ; but 
finding it too late, he returned to the temple of Juno, and 
acquainted the Boeotian ambaffadors that he was ready 
to give them audience. Glad of the opportunity to return 
the infult, they came, but made no mention of the peace. 
They only dcfired a fafe conduft to Corinth. Agefilaus, 
provoked at the demand, anfwered, •* If you are defirous 
*' to fee your friends in the elevation of fuccefs, tomorrow 
" you fhall do it with all the fecurity you can defire." Ac- 
cordingly, the next day, he laid walle the territories of 
Corinth, and taking them with him, advanced to the 
very walls. Thus having fhown the ambafTadors, that 
the Corinthians did not dare to oppofe him, he difmiflTed 
them ; then he collefled fuch of his countrymen as had 
efcaped in the late aClion, and marched to Lacedsemon ; 
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taking care every day to move before it was light, and tm 
encamp after it was dark, to prevent the infults of the Ar» 
cadians, towhofe averfionapd envy he was no ftran|;er. 

After this, to gratify the Achaeans,* he led his torces^ 
along with .theirs, into Acarnania, where he made an im- 
menle booty,, and defeated the Arcananians in a pitched 
battle. The Achaeans defired him to flay till wiater, in 
order to prevent the enemy from fowing their lands. But 
he faid> ** The ftep he fhould take, would be the very 
" reverfe ; for they would be more afraid of war, when 
** they had their fields covered with corn." The event 
jufti6ed his opinion. Next year, as foon as an army ap. 
peared upon their borders, they made peace with the A- 
chseans. 

,^^When Conon and Pharnabazus, with the Pcrfian fleets 
had made themfelves raafters of the fea, they ravaged the 
coads of Laconia ; and the walls of Athens were rebuilt 
with the money which Pharnabazus fupplied. The La- 
cedaemonians then thought proper to conclude a peace 
with the Perfians, and fent Antalcidas to make their pro- 
polals to Tiribazus. Antalcidas, on this occafion, a£ted 
an infamous part to the Greeks in Ada $ and delivered up 
thofe cities to the king of.Perfia, for whole liberty Agefi- 
laus had fought. No pa|^ of the diflionor, indeed, fell 
upon Age(ilaus. Antalcjdas was his enemy, and he haf«- 
tened the peace by all the means he could devife, becauie 
he knew the war contributed to the reputation and power 
of the man he hated. Neverthelefs, when Ageiilaus was 
told, ** the Lacedaemonians were turning Medcs," he faid^ 
** No ; the Medes are turning Lacedsemonians.'' And as 
fome of the Greeks were unwilling to be comtprehended 
in the treaty, he forced them to accept the king's tenns, 
by threatening them with war.f 

* The Achaeans were in polTcilion of Calydon, which befoioc 
had belonged to the i£tolians. The AcarnaDians, now ai&fted by 
the Athenians and Bceoiians, attempted to make themiielves maftecs 
of it. But the Achxans applied to the Lacedaemoaians for fuccoca, 
who employed Agefilaus in that buHnefs. 2Cen. Gr. Bijl. book iv. 

+ The king of Perfia's terms were ; that the Greek cities in Afia, 
WLthehe iflands of Clazomenoe and Cyprus, ihould remain to 
him ; that all the other dates, fmall and great, (hould be left free, 
excepting only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, which, having beea 
from time immemorial fubje£l to the Athenians, (hould remain fo ; 
and that fuch as refufed to embrace the peace, (faould be compelU 
cd to admit it by force of arms. Ken. jEllan. lib. v. 

This peace of Antalcidas was made in the year before Chrlft, 38^7. 
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* His view in this was, to weaken the Thebans ; for it 
was one of the conditions, that the cities of Boeotia fhould 
bs free and independent. The fubfeqiient events made 
the matter very clear. When Phoebidas, in the raoft iin- 
juftifiable manner, had feized the citadel of Cadmea in 
time of full peace, the Greeks in general exprelTed their 
indignation ; and many of the Spartans did the fame ; par- 
ticularlythofe who were at variance with Agefilaus. Thefe 
afked him in an angry tone, *• By whofe orders Phoebidas 
" had done fo unjiift a thing ?'* hoping to bring the Wamc 
upon him. He fcrupled not to fay, in behalf of Phoebidas. 
*• You fliould examine the tendency of ihe adlion ; confidcr 
" whether it is advantageous to Sparta. If its nature has 
** fuch, it was glorious to do it without any orders." Yot 
in his difcourXe he was always magnifying juftice, and 
giving her the firft rank among the virtues. ** Unfupport- 
" cd by juftice," faid he, •* valor is good for nothing ;♦ 
" and, if all men were juft, there would be no need of va- 
" lor," If any one, in the courfe of converfation, hap- 
pened to fay, ** fuch is the pleafure of the great king ,'* 
ne would anfwer, " How is he greater than I, if he is not 
" morejuft ?". Which implies a maxim indifputably right, 
that juftice is ^he royal inftrument by which we are to take 
the different pVoportions of human excellence. 

After the peace-was concluded, the king of Perfia fent 
him a letter, whofe purport was to propofe a private 
friendftlip, and the rights of hofpitality between them ; 
but he declined it. He faid, " The public friendfhip 
'* was fufficient ; and while that lafted, there was no need 
•' of a private one.** 

Yet he did not regulate his condufl by thefe honorable 
(eotiments ; on the contrary he was often carried away 
by his ambition and refentment. Particularly io this af- 
fair of the Thebans, he not only fcreeaed Phcebidas from 
punifhment, but perfuaded the Spartan commonwcahli to 
join in his crime, by holding the Cadmea for themfelves, 
and putting the Theban adminiftration in the hands of 
Archias and Leontidas, who had betrayed the citadel to 

♦ This is not the only inftance, in which we find it was a max- 
im among the Lacedxmonians, that a man ought to be flri^ly jufl 
in hii private capacity, but that he may take what latitude he plca-> 
lu m a public one, provided his country is .a gainer by it, 

4 *r C a 
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Phoebidas. Hence it was natural to fufpe^l tk»t though 
Phcebidas was the inftrument, the defign was formed by 
Agefilaus, and the fubfequent proceedings confinned it 
bevond contradiction. For when the Athenians had ex- 
pelled the garrifon,* and rcftored the Thebans to their 
liberty, he declared war againft the latter for putting to 
death Archiasand Leontidas, whom he caWcd polemarcbSf 
but who in faft were tyrants. Cleombrotu8,t who upon 
the death of AgefipoHs fucceeded to the throne, was lent 
with an army into Bceotia. For Agefilaus, who waa now 
forty years above the age of puberty, and confequently 
excufed from fervice by law, was very willing to decline 
this commiflion. Indeed as he had lately made war upon 
the Phliafians in favor of exiles, he was afhamed now to 
appear in arms againfl the Thebans for tyrants. 

There was then a Lacedaemonian named Sphodrias, of 
the party that oppofed Agefilaus, lately appointed gov- 
ernor of Thefpiae. He wanted neither courage nor am- 
bition, but he was governed rather by fanguine hopes 
than good fenfe and prudence. This man, fond of a grvat 
name, and ref}e6ling how Phcebidas had diflinguiihed 
himfelf in the lifts of fame by his Theban enterprife, was 
perfuaded it would be a much greater and more glorious 
performance, if without any directions from his fuperiors 
he could feize upon the Piraeus, and deprive the Atheni- 
ans of the empire of the fiea, by a fudden attack at land. 

It is faid, that this was a train laid for him by Pelopi- 
das and Gelon, firfl Magiftrates in Bceotia. t They fent 
perfons to him, who pretended to be much in the Spartan 
intereft, and who by magnifying him as the only man fit 
for fuch an exploit, worked up his ambition, till he un- 
dertook a thing equally unjuft and deteftable with the af- 
fair of the Cadmea, but conducted with lefs valor, and 
attended with lefs (nccefs. He hoped to have reached the 
Piraeus in the night, but daylight overtork him upon the 
plains of Thriafia. And we are told, that fomc light 

* See Xen. Grec. Hiji. 1. v. whence it appears that the Cadmea wa* 
recovered by the Athenian forces. 

-f- Cleombrotus was the youngcft fon of I^fanias, and brother 
to Agefipolis. 

\ They feared the Lacedaemonians were too (Irong for them, 
und therefore putSphoorias upon this a^ of hoflility agfioft tW. 
Athenians, in order to draw them iato the quaitcl. 
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ring to the foldiers to dream from the temple^ctf 
.s» they were (truck with a religious horror. Spho- 

himfelf loft his fpLrit of adventure, when he found 
arch could no longer be concealed ; as\d having col- 
I fome trifling booty, he returned with difgraoe f 
pile. 

reupon, the Athenians fent deputies to Sparta, to 
lain of Sphodrias ; tmt they found the msigiftratet 
roceeded againfl him without their complaint ft, and 
le was already under a capital profecution. He had 
ared to appear and take his trial ; for he dreaded 
ige of his countrymen, who were aOiamed of bis coa- 
to the Athenians, and who were willing to relent 
tjury as done to themfelves, rather than have it 
;ht that they had joined in fo flagrant an a£l of in- 
e. 

hodrias had a fon named CleonymuSf ^fouttg and 
fome, and a particular favorite oi Archidamus, the 
f Agefilaus. Archidamus as it is natural tofup^ 

ihared in all the uneafmefs of the young man fox 
ther ; but he knew not how to appear openly in his 
f, becaufe Sphodrias had been a itrong adverfary to 
ilaus. However, as Cleonymus applied to him, and 
ated him with many tears to intercede with Agefilaus 
e perfon whom they had mod reafon to dread^ he 
rtook the commiffion. Three or four days pafied^ 
ig which he was reft rained by a reverential awe from 
ling of the matter to his lather ; but he followed him 
id down in filence. At laft, when the day of trial 
It hand, he fummoned up courage enough to fay, 
nymus was a (uppliiint to him for his father. Age- 
i knowing the attachment of his fon to that youth, 
lot lay any iojunctions upon him againfl it. For 
nymus, from his infancy, had given hopes that he 
d one day rank with the worthieft men in Sparta. 
he did not give him room to expe<5t any great fawor 
is cafe ; he only faid, " He would confider what 
)uld be the confiftent and honorable part for him to 

rchidamus, therefore, afhamed of the inefficacy of his 
>rition, difcontinued his vifits to Cleonymus, though 
re he ufed to call upon him many times in a day.--T- 
:e the friends of Sphodrias gave up the point for loft ; 
in intimate acquaintance of Ageiilaus, named £ty- 
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mocles, in a converfatioti which paiTed between theo 
difcovered the fentiments of that prince. He told hinc 
** He highly difapproved ^hat attempt of Sphodrias,. yc 
*^ he looked upon him as a brave roan, and was fenfibl 
** that Sparta had occafion for fuch foldiers as he." Thi 
was the way, indeed, in which Agefilaus conftantly fbok 
of the caufe, in order to oblige his fon. By this Cleo 
nymus immediately perceived, with how much zeal Ai^ 
chidamus had ferved him ; and the friends of Sphodria: 
appeared with more courage in his behalf. Agefiltu 
was certainly a mod affectionate father. It is faid, whei 
his children were fmall, he would join in their fports ; ao< 
a friend happening to find him one day riding amonfi 
them upon a flick, he defired him ** not to mention it, till 
he " was a father himfelf." 

Sphodrias was acquitted ; upon which the Athenians 
prepared for war. This drew the cenfures-of the world 
upon Agefilaus, who, to gratify an abfurd and childifh 
inclination of his fon, obflrudted the courfe of juflice, and 
brought his country under the reproach of fuch flagnm 
offences againfl the Greeks. As he found his colleague 
Cleombrotus* difinclined to continue the war with the 
Thebans, he dropped the excufe the law furnifhed him 
with, though he had made ufe of it before, and marched 
himfelf into Boeotia. The Thebans fuffered much from 
his operations, and he felt the fame from theirs, in hit 
turn. So that A ntalcidas one day feeing him come off 
wounded, thus addreflfed him : ** The Thebans pay you 
** well for teaching them to fight, when they had neither 
** inclination nor fufficient fkill for it.*' It is certain the 
Thebans were at this time much more formidable in the 
field than they had ever been j after having been trained 
and exercifed in fo many wars with the Lacedaemonians, 
For the fame reafon their ancient fage, Lycurgus, in one 
of his three ordinances called Rhetney forbade them to go 
to war wiilr the fame enemy often ; namely, to prevent 
the enemy from learning their art. 

The allies of Sparta likewife complained of Agefilaus^ 
'* That it was not in any public quarrel, but from an ob^- 

*Xenophon fays, the r/^Acri thought Agefilaus, as a more exw 
perienced general, would conduct the war better than Cleombn^ 
ins, TsiJley has nothing to do in the text. 
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*' fttnate fpirit of private Fefentnent,* that he fought to 
" dcftroy the Thebans. For their part," they feid, «* they 
" were wearing themfelves out,^ without any occaTion, by 
" going in fuch numbers upon this or that expedition 
'* every year, at the will of a handful of Lacedaemonians." 
Hereupon, AgeHlauSy defirous to fiiow them that the 
number of their warriors was not fo great, ordered all the 
allies to fit down promilcuoufly on one fide, and all the 
Lacedaemonians on tlie other. This done, the crier fum- 
raoned the trades to fiand up one after another ; the pot- 
ters firft, and then the brazieis, the carpenters, the ma- 
fofls, inifiiort all the mechanics. Almoft all the allies role 
up to anfwer in one branch of bufinefs or other, but not 
one of the Lacedaemonians ; for they were forbidden to 
learn or exercife any manual art. Then Agefilaus fmiled 
and faidy " You fee, my friends, we fend more warriors 
"into the field than you." 

/When he was come as far as Megara, upon his return 
from Thebes, as he was going up to the fenate houfe in 
the citadel, t he was feized with ipafms and an acute pain 
in his rieht leg. It fwelled immediately, the veiTels were 
difteaded witli blood, and there appeared all the figns of 
ATioleot inflammation. A Syracufian ph3[fician opened a 
Tein below the ancle; upon which the psun abated ; but 
the blood came fo fail, that it was not fiopped without 
|rrat difficulty, nor till he fainted away, and his life was 
m danger. He was carried to Lacedaeraon in a weak CMU 
ditioB, and continued a long time incapable of ferrice. 

In the mean time the Spartans met with feveral checks 
both by fea and laud. The moft confiderable lofs was at 
Leu6lra,t which was the firfl pitched battle the Thebans 

Sined againft them. Before the laft znentioned a6lion, 
parties were difpofed to peace, and the (tates of Greece 

*Thu private rc&ntmontandenmity which AgtlUaus entertained 
apijift the Thebani, weal near to bring ruiu both upon himlclf 
aod his country. 

+ Xenopbon (HcUan 337, laEd. St ) fays, it was as he was go- 
ing from the temple of Venus to the feuate houfe. 

X Some manufcripts have it Tegyra ; but there is no neceility 10 
liter the received readings though Palmer infifts fo much upon it. 
For that of Leuftra was certainly the firft pitched battle in which 
the Thebans defeated the Athenians ; and thcv afFefted it at the firft 
career. Befides it appears from Xcnophon (Hellan. 349, 25 ) that 
Age&laas was not then recovered of the (ickncfs mqitioaed io the 
tfxt. 
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fent their deputies to Lacedaemon to treat of it, Araongf 
thefe was Epaminondas, who was^ celebrated for his eru- 
dition and philofophy, but had as- yet given no proofs of 
his capacity for commanding armies. He faw the other 
deputies were awed by the prefexice of Agefilaus, and he 
was the only one who preferred a proper dignity and frce» 
dom, both in his manner and his propofitions. He made 
a fpeech in favor, not only of the Thebans, but of Greece 
in general ; in which he (bowed that war tended to ag« 
grandize Sparta> at the expenfe of the other ftates ; and 
infifled that the peace (hould be founded upon juftice and 
equality ; becaufe then only it would be lading, when all 
were put upon an equal footing. 

Agefilaus perceiving that the Greeks liftened to him 
with wonder and great attention, afked him, " Whether 
*• bethought it jult and equitable that the cities of Boeotia 
** ftiould be declared free and independent ?" Epaminon- 
das^ with great readinefs and fpirit, anfwered him with 
another queftion, ** Do you think it reafonable that all 
**^the cities of Laconia (hould be declared independent V* 
Agefilaus incenfed at this anfwer, flarted up and infift^ 
upon his declaring peremptorily, ** Whether he agreed to 
** a perfeft -independence for Boeotia ?** and Epaminondaa 
replied as before, " On condition you put Laconia in tlw 
** fame (late." Agefilaus, now exafperated to the laft de- 
gree, and glad of a pretence againft the Thebans, ftruch 
their name out of the treaty, and declared war againfl 
them upon the fpot. After the red of the deputies had 
figned fuch points as they could fettle amicably, he dif- 
miffed them ; leaving others of a more difficult nature tc 
be decided by thefword. 

As Cleombrotus had then an army in Phocis, the ^pbor 
fent him orders to march againft the Thebans. At th 
fame time they fent their commifTaries to aflemble th< 
allies, who were ill inclined to the war, and confidered i 
as a great burden upon them, though they durft not con 
tradi6t or oppofe the Lacedaemonians. Many inaufpiciou 
ligns and prodigies appeared, as we have obferved ij 
the lifeofEpaminondas j and Protheus,* the Spartan, op 
pofing the war to the utmoft of his power. But Agefilau 
could not be driven from his purpofe. He prevailed t 

* Protheus propofed that the Spartans (hould di(band their arm 
acQording to their engagement ; that all the ftates (hould carry the 
ovntributions to the temple of Apollo, to be employed only i 
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\agve hoflHitles commenced ; in hopes that while the reft 
of Greece was in a (late of freedom, and in alliance with 
Sparta, and the Thebans only excepted, he (hould have an 
excellent opportunity to chaflife them. That the war 
was undertaken to gratify his refentment, rather than up- 
on rational motives, appears from hence ; the treaty was 
concluded at Lacedamon on the fourteenth of June, and 
the Lacedaemonians were defeated at Leu^tra on the fifth 
of Jitfy ; which was only twenty days after. A thoufand 
citizens of Lacedaemon were killed there, among whom 
i were their king Cleombrotus and the flow er of their army, 
L who fell by his fide. The beautiful Cleonymus, the fon 
r of Sphodrias, was of the number ; he was (truck down 
three feveral times, as he was fighting in defence of his 
prince, and rofe »p as often ; and at lad was killed with 
his fword in his hand.* 

After the Lacedaemonians had received this unexpe«5led 
blow, and the Thebans were crowned with more glori* 
0U8 fuccefs than Greeks had ever boafted, in a battle with 
Greeks, the fpirit and dignity of the van«[ui(hed was, 
notwithftanding, more to be admired and applauded than 
that of the conquerors. And indeed, if, as Xenophon 
feys, " Men of merit, in their convivial converfations let 
" fall fome expre(fions that deferve to be remarked and 

war upon fuch as would oppofe the liberty of the cities. This, he 
M, would give the caufe the faiiAion of Heaven, and the dates of 
Greece would at all times be ready to embark ih it. But the Spar- 
taiu only laughed at this advice; for, as X«nophon adds, ** It 
'Mocked as if the gods were already urging on the Laced xmoniaus 
"to their ruin." 

• Epaminondas placed his befl troops in one wing, and thofehe 
laft depended on in the other. The former he commanded in pcr- 
iaUf to the latter he gave diredions, that when they had found the 
enemy's charge too heavy, tliey Ihould retire leilurcly, fo as to ex- 
IK)£e to them a Hoping front. Cleombrotus and Archidamus ad- 
vanced to their charge with great vigor ; but as they prefled on the 
Theban wing which retired, they gave Epaminondas an opportu- 
nity of charging them both in flank and front ; which he did with 
fo much bravery, that the Spartans began to give way, e'pecially 
after Cleombrotus was flain, whofe dead body, however, they re- 
covered. At length they were totally defeated, chiefly by the 
(kill and conduft of the Theban, General. Four thouland Spartans 
were killed on the field of battle; whereas tlie Thebans did not 
lofe above three hundred. Such was the faul battle of Leuftra, 
wherein the Spa runs loft their fuperiority in Greece, which they 
K^A hcl \ rif^^r five hu!i<Ut' 1 ymrs. 
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*• preferved ; tertainly the noble behavior and the 
*• prcffions of fuch perfons, Mr hen ftruggling with a<3 
** (ity, claim our notice much more.'* When the S 
tans received the news of the overthrow at Lcu6li 
happened that they were eeleb rating a feftival, and 
city was fiill of ftrangers j for the troops of young 
and maidens were at their exercifes in the theatre. 
efbori, though they immediately perceived that thei 
fairs were ruined, and that they had loft the erapir 
Greece, would not fuffer the fports to break off, noi 
of the ceremonies or decorations of the feftival to be o: 
ted ; but having fent the names of the killed to their 
fpefclive families, they ftaycd to fee the exercifes, the < 
ces, and all other parts of the exhibitortconcluded.* 

Next morning the names of the killed, and of thofe 
furvived the battle, being perfeftly afcertained, the f 
crs and other relations of the d^, appeared in pul 
and embraced each other with a cheerful air, and a ge: 
ous pride j while the relations of the furvivors 
themfdves up as in time of mourning. And if any 
was forced to go out upon bufipefs, he ftiowed all the 
kens of forrow and humiliation both in his fpeech 
countenance. The difference was ft ill more remark 
among the matrons. They who expelled to receive t 
fons alive from the battle, were melancholy and iih 
whereas thofe who had an account that their Ions \ 
flain, repaired immediately to the temples to return ihi 
and vifited each other with all the marks of joy and 
vation. 

The people, who were now deferted by their allies, 
expected that Epaminondas, in the pride of vi6toryw< 
enter Peloponnefus, called to mind the oracle, which 
applied again to the lamcnefs of Agefilaus. The fcru 
thev had on this occafion, difcouraged them extrem 
and they were afraid the divine difpleafure had broi 

♦ But where was the merit of all this ? What could fuch a 
du£l have for its fupport but cither infenfibility, or afFc6lati 
If they found any reafon to rejoice in the glorious deaths of 
friends and fellow citizens, certainly the ruin of the {late w 
objeft fufficiently fcrious to call them from the purfuits of fel 
ty! Bui,' Quos Jupiter perdcre prius^dementant : The infatuatio 
ambition and jealoufy drew upon them the Theban war, an 
feemed to lail upon tli^m, even when tkey bad felt its faul c( 
quences. 
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«pofi them the late calamity, for expelling a found man 
from the throne, and preferring a lame one, in fpite of the 
extraordinary warningsHeaven had given them againftit. 
Ncverthclefs, in regard of his virtue, his authority, and 
renown, they looked upon him as the only man who could 
retrieve their affairs ; for, befide marching under his ban- 
ners as their prince and general, they applied to him in 
every internal diforder or the commonwealth. At pre- 
fcnt they were at alofs what to do with thofe who had fled 
from the battle. The Lacedaemonians call fuch perfons tre* 
[aHtas,* In this cafe they did not choofe to fet fuch marks 
of difgrace upon them as the laws dire^ed, becaufe they 
were To numerous and powerful, that there was reafon to 
apprehend it might occafion an infurre<5lion. For fuch 
perfons are not only excluded all offices, but it is infamous 
to intermarry with them. Any man that meets them is 
l\ liberty to llrike them. They are obliged to appear in 
a forlonv manner, and in a vile habit, with patches of di- 
vers colors ; and to wear their beards half fliaved and 
half unfhaved. To put fo rigid a law as this in execution, 
at a time when the offenders were fo numerous, and wlien 
the commonwealth had fo much occafion for foldiers, was 
both inipolitic and dangerous. 

In this perplexity they had recourfe to Agefilaus, 
and invefted him witn'new powers of legiflation. But he, 
irithout making any addition, retrenchment, or change, 
went into the aflembly, and told the Lacedaimonians, 
" The laws fhould fleep that day, and refume their au- 
" thority the day following, and retain it for ever." By 
this means he preferved to the ftate its laws entire, as 
well as the obnoxious perfons from infamy. Then, in or- 
der to raife the youth out of the depreflionand melancholv 
under which they labored, he entered Arcadia at the head 
of them. He avoided a battle, indeed, with great care, 
but he took a little town of the Mantineans, and ravaged 
the flat country. This reftored Sparta to her fpirits in 
fome degree, and gave her reafon to hope that fhe was 
not ablolutely loft. 

Soon after this, Epaminondas and his allies entered 
Laconia. His infantry amounted to forty thoufand men, 
^xdufive of the lightarmed, and thofe who, withoutarins, 

* That iSf perfons governed l-y thiir fMr 

Vol. IV, D 
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followed only for plunder. For, if the whole were i 
oned, there were not fewer than feventy thoufand 
poured into that country. Full fix hundred years 
elapfed fince the firft eftablifhment of the Dorians in 
cedaemon, and this was the Hr(l time, in ail that 
period, they had feen an enemy in their territories ; 
ever dared to fet foot in thetn before. But now a new : 
©f hoftilities appeared ;. the confederates advanced wit 
rcfiAance, laying all wafte with fire and fword, as f 
the Eurotas, and the very fuburbs of Spartb. Fc 
Theopompus informs us, Agcfilaus would not fufFe 
Lacedaemonians to engage with fuch an impetuous to 
of war. He contented hirafelf with placing his be 
fantry in the middle of the city, and the other impo 
ports J and bore the menaces and infults of the Thel 
yvho called him out by name, as the firebrand which 
lighted up the war, and bade him fight for his cou 
upon which he had brought fo many misfortunes. 

Agefilaus was equally difturbed at the tumult and 
order within the city, the outcries of the old men, 
moved backwards and forwards, exprefling their grief 
indignation, and the wild behavior of the women, 
were terrified even to madnefs at the fiiouts of the en 
and the flames which afcended aro»%d them. He wj 
pa'n, too, for bis reputation. Sparta was a great 
powerful ftate at his^cceflion, and he now faw her | 
wither, and his own boalts come to nothing. It fc 
he had often faid, ** *No Spartan woman' ever faw 
•* fmoak of an enemy's camp.** In like manner, \ 
an Athenian difputed with Antalcidas, on the fubje 
valor, and faid, " We have often driven you fror 
** banks of the Cephlfus,'* Antalcidas anfwered, " Bi 
*' never drove you from the banks of the Eurotas." 
akin to this, was the repartee of a Spartan of lefs n©i 
a man of Argos, who faid, "Many of you fleep a 
•* plains of Argos." The Spartan anfwered, " Bu 
" one of you lleeps on the plains of Lacedaemon." 

Some fay, Antalcidas was then one of the epbori an( 
he conveyed his children to Cythera, in fear that S 
would be taken. As the enemy prepared to pafs the 
rotas, in order to attack the town itfelf, Agefilaus i 
quiflied the other pods, and drew up all his forces c 
eminence in the middle of the city. It happened ih; 
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rivtr was much fwoln with the fnow which had fallen in 
great quantities, and the cold was more truiiblefomc lu 
the Thebans than the rapidity of the current ; yet Epum- 
iiiondas forded it at the head of his infantry. As he was 
palling' it, fomebody pointed him out to AgeHIaus ; who 
after having viewed him for fome time, only let fall tliis 
expreflion, *' O adventurous man !" All the ambition of 
]S)paminondas was to come to an engagement in the city, 
and to erect a tropliy there ; but finding he could not 
draw down Agefilaus from the heights, he decamped aid 
laid walie the country. 

There had long been a difafFefled party in Laccdxmon, 
and now about two hundred of that party leagued togctliei 
and feiced upon a ftrong poft, called the IJbrium, in which 
ftood the temple of Diana. The Laceda:nionians wanted 
to have the place ftomied immediately : . But Agefilau^, 
apprehenfive of an infurreftion in their favor, took his 
cloak and one fervant with him, and told them aloud, 
"That they had mifiaken their orders. I did not order 
"you," faid he, ** to take polt here, nor all in an) oiic 
"place, but fome there (pointing to another place) and 
"ibme in other quarters." When they heard this, ilx-y 
were happy in thinking their defign was not difcovcrcd ; 
andtiiey came out, aitd-weat to feveral ports as he directed 
them. At the fame tihie.he lodged anoiher corpb in ihc 
Ifmum, and took about fifteen of the umtineex b, and pur 
tbeiL to death in the night. 

Soon after this, he difcovered another, and much great- 
er confpiracy of Spartans, who met privately in a houfe 
belonging to one of them, to confider of means to change 
the form of government. It was dangerous either to bring 
tbem to a trial in a time of fo much trouble, or to let their 
cabals pafs without notice. Agefilaus, therefore, having 
confulted with the cphori put them to death without the 
formality of a trial, though no Spartan had ever fufiered 
in that manner before. 

As many of the neighboring burghers and of the helots 
who were enlifted, flunk away from the town and deferr- 
ed to the enemy, and this greatly difcouraged his force?, 
he ordered his fervants to go early in the morning to their 
quarters, and where they ^und any had deferred, to hide 
their arms, that their numbers might not be known. 
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Hiftoriansdonot agree as to the time when the ThcMn 
quitted Laconia. Some fay the winter foon forced thc« 
to retire ; the Arcadians being impatient of a campalg: 
at that feafon and falling off in a vei7 diforderly manner 
others affirm that the Thebans ftayeii full three months 
in which time they laid wafte almoft all the country. The 
opompus writes, that at the veryjun6hire the gavernora o 
Boeutia had fent them orders to return, there came aSfar 
tan, named Phrixus, on the part of Agefilaus, andgav) 
tliem ten talents to leave Laconia. So, that accordingt 
iiim, they not only executed all that they intended, but ha< 
money from the enemy to defray the expenfes of thei 
return. For my part I cannot conceive how Theopom 
})us came to be acquainted with this particular, whichoth 
cr hiftorians knew nothing of. 

It is univerfally agreed, however, that Agefilaus favci 
Sparta by controling his native patlions of obftinacy am 
ambition, and purfuing no meafures but what werefafc 
He could not indeed, after the late blow, reftore her U 
her former glory and power. As healthy bodies, lonf 
«ccu/tomed to a ftri6t and regular diet, often find one dc- 
viation from that regimen fatal, fo one mifcarriage brough 
that flourifhing (iate to decay. Nor is it to be wonderdij 
at. Their conftitution was admirably formed for peace 
for virtue, and harmony ; but whert they wanted to add 
to their dominions by force of arms, and to make acquis 
fitions which Lycurgus thought unneceflary to- their hap- 
pinefs, they fplit upon that rock he had warned them tc 
avoid. 

Agefilaus now declined the fervice on account of hh 
great age. But his fon Archidamns, having received fonw 
iuccors from Dionyfius the Silician tyrant, fought tfitt 
Arcadians and gained that which is called the tearUfi 
battle ; for he killed great numbers of the enemy with- 
out lofing a man himfelf. 

Nothing could afford a greater proof of the weakncfs oi 
Sparta than this vi^ory. Before, it had been fo common^ 
and fo natural a thing for Spartans to conquer, thiat or 
fucli occafions they offered no greater facrificc than a cock j 
the combatants were not elated, nor tbofe who receivctJ 
the tidings of victory overjoyed. Even when that great 
battle was fought at Martinea, which Thucydides has fo 
well defcribed, the efhori prefented the perfon who brought 
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them the firft news of their fuccefs, with nothing but a 
mefs of meat from the public table. But now, when an 
account of this battle was brought, and Archidamus ap- 
proached the town, they were not able to contain them- 
felves. Firft his father advanced to meet him with tears 
of joy, and after, him the magiftrates. Multitudes of old 
men and of women flocked to the river, ftretching out 
their hands, and blefling the gods, as if Sparta had wafhed 
off her late unworthy ftains, and feen her glory flieam out 
aifrcfli,. 'Till that hour the men were fo much afhamed 
of the lofs they had fuftained, that, it is faid, they could 
not even carry it with an unembarraffed counterjince to* 
the women. 

^hen Epaminondas reeftablifhed Meflenc, and the an* 
ciciit inhabitants returned to.ix from all quarters, the Spar- 
tans had not courage to oppofe him in the field. But it 
gave them great concern, and they could not look^upon 
A^filaiis without angep, when they confldered that in his 
reigQ they hadlofta country full as extenfive as Laconia, 
an4 fuperior in fertility to all the provinces of Greece ; a 
country whofe revenues they had long called their own. 
For this reafon, Agedlaus rejected the peace, which the 
Thebans offered him j not choofmg formally to give up 
to them* what they were in fadl . poirefled of. But while 
he was contending for what he could not recover, he was 
near lofing Sparta itfelf, through the fuperior generalfhip. 
of his adverfary. The Mantineans had feparated again 
from their alliance with Thebes, and called in the Laceda;.. 
monians to their afliftance. Epaminondas being appjrif- 
cdthat Agelilaus was upon his march to Mantinea, de- 
Cimped from Tegea, in the night unknown to the Man- 
tineans, and took a different road to Laced<emon, from 
that Agefilaus was upon ; fo that nothing was more like- 
ly than that he would have come upon the city in this de« 
feocelefs ftate, and have taken it with eafe. But Euthy- 
nus, of Thefpine, as Callifthencs relates it, or fome Cre- 
tan, according toXenophon,informrd AgcUIaus of the de- 
fi^o, who fent a horfeman to alarm the city, and not long 
after entered it himfelf. 

In a little time the Thebans pafTed the Eurctas, and 
attacked the town. Agefilaus defended it with a vigor 
above his years. He faw that this was not the time (as 
4 D a 
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it had been) for fafe and cautious meafures, but rather for 
the boldefl and moft defperate efforts ; infomuch that the 
means in which he had never before placed any confidence 
or made the leaft ufe of, ftaved off the prefent danger, and 
fnatched the town out of the hands of Epaminondas. He 
creded a trophy upon the occafion, and ihowed the chil- 
dren and the women how glorioufly the Spartans rewarded 
their country for their education. Archidamus greatly 
diflinguifhed himfelf that day, both by his courage and 
agility, flying through the byelanes, to meet the enemy- 
whcre they preffed the hardeft, and every where repuliing 
them with his little band. 

But Ifadus, the fon of Phcebidas, was the moft extraor* 
dinary and ftriking fpeflacle, not only to his countrymen^ 
but to the enemy. He was tall and beautiful in his jMr- 
fon, and juft growing from a boy into a man, which is the 
time the human flower has the greateft charm. He was- 
without either arms or clothes, naked and newly anointed 
with oil ; only he had a fpear in one hand, and a fword 
in the other. In this condition he rufhedout of his hoiile, 
and having made his way through the combatants, he 
dealt his deadly blows among the enemy's ranks, ftrikifig 
down every man he engaged with. Yet he received not 
one wound himfelf, whether it was that Heaven preferv- 
ed him in a regard to his valor, or whether he speared t6- 
his adverfaries as fortiething more than human. It is faid,. 
the ephori honored him with a chaplet for the great things 
he Iiad performed, but, at the lame time, fined nim a thou-- 
fand drachmas for daring to appear without his armor. 

Some days after this, there was another battle before- 
Mantinea. Epaminondas, after having routed the iirft 
battalions, was very eager in the purfuit ; when a Spar- 
tan named Anticrates, turned fhort, and gave him a wound 
with a Ipear, according to Diofcoridcs, or, as others (ay> 
with a fword.* And, indeed, the defcendants of Anti- 
crates are to this day called macbariones^fwordfmeny in 
Lacedaemon. This adlion appeared fo great, and was fb 
acceptable to the Spartans, on account of their fear of 
Epaminondas, that they decreed great honors and rewards 
to Anticrates, and an exemption from taxes to his poller- 

* Diode rus Sic ul us attributes this a£lion to Grill us, the fon of 
Xonopbon, who he fays, was killed immediately after. £ut Piu- 

Liirch*;* account Iccxns Utter grounded. 
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itf mie of whiehi named CallicrateSi^ now enjoys that 
privilege;. 

After this battle, and the death of Epaminondas, the 
Oreeks concluded a peace. But Agefilaus, under pretence 
that the Meflenians were not a flate, infifted that they 
ihoyld notbe comprehended in the treaty. All the rcfkp, 
howeyer, admitted them to take the oath, as one of the 
fiates ; and the Lacedaemonians withdrew, intending to 
continue the war, in hopes of recovering Medenia. AgeH- 
laus could not, therefore, be confidered but as violent 
and obftinate in his temper, and infatiabiy fond of hoflili. 
lies. Once he took every method to obftrufl the general 
peace, and to protra6t the war; though at the fame time, 
through want of money, he was forced to borrow oi hia 
fnen£» and to demand unreafonable fubiidies of the peo- 
ple. TIhs was at a time, too, when he had the farirefl op- 
pertnnity to extricate himfelf from all his diftrefles. Be« 
fides, after he had let flip the power^ which never before* 
was at fuch a height, loft fo many cities, and feen his 
country deprived of the fuper iority both at Tea and land, 
&ould he have wrangled about the property and the re- 
venues of Mefl^ne ? 

He loft ftill more reputation, by taking a command un- 
der Tachos, the .^yptian chief. It was not thought 
iiiitable to one of the greateft charadlers in Greece, a man 
who had filled the whole world with his renown, to hire out 
hisperfon, to give his name and hisintereft for a pecuniary 
conuderation, and to a6las captain of a band of mercena- 
vies, for a barbarian, a rebel againft the king his mafter. 
Had he, now he was upwards of eighty, and his body 
&U of wounds and fears, accepted again of the appoint- 
ment of captain general, to ftght for the liberties of Greece, 
his ambition^ at that time of day, would not have been en- 
tirely unexceptionable. For even honorable purfuits muft> 
kave their times and feafons to give them a propriety ; 
1 I orrather, propriety, and the avoiding of all extremes, is 
the charaCleriftic which diftinguifhes honorable purfuits 
from thetUflionorable. But Agefilaus was not moved by 
this confideration, nor did he think any public fervice un- 
irorthy of him ;. he thought it much more unbecoming ta 
kad an inactive life at home, and to fit down and wait till 

* Naff five bandied years after. 
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dtath ihould firike his blow. He therefore raifed a body* 
of mercenaries, and fitted out a fleet, with the money 
which Tachos had fent him, and then fet fail ; taking with ' 
him thirty Spartans for his counfeAors, as formerly. 

Upon his arrival in iEgypt, all the great officers of the 
kingdom came immediately to pay their court to him. In. 
deed, the name and character of Agefilaushad raifed great 
expectations in the Egyptians in general, and they- 
crowded to the fhore to get a fight of him. But when % 
they beheld no pomp or grandeur of appearance, and faw • 
only a little old man, and in as mean attire, feated on the .. 
grafs by the feafide, they could not help regarding the 
thing in a ridiculous light, and obferving, that this was the » 
▼ery thing reprefented in the fable,* " The mountain had 
•* brought forth a moufe." They were flill more furprif- 
cd at his want of politnefs, when they brought him fuch 
prefents as were commonly made to Grangers of diflindlioo, 
and he took only the flower, the veal, and the geefe, and 
refufed the pafties, the fweetmeats, and perfumes ; and. 
when they prefled him to accept thcm» he faid, " They . 
•* might carry them to the helots,'^ Theophraltus tells 
us, he was pleated with the papyrus^ on accouint of its * 
thin and pliant texture, which made it very proper for 
chaplets ? And,wheji he left i^gypt, he ^aflced the king ; 
for fome of it. 

Tachos was preparing for the war ; and Agefilaus, upon ' 
joining him, was greatly difappointed to find he had not ' 
the command of all the forces given him, but only that of., 
the mercenaries. CliabriaSy the Athenian, was admiral i > 
Tachos, however, referved to himfelf the chief dire^ioo, 
both at fcaand land. This was the firft difagreeable cir- r 
cumHancethat occurred to Agefilaus ; and others foon fol* . 
lowed. The vanity and infolence of the iEgyptian gave . 
him great pain, but he was forced to bear them. He con- 
fented to fail with him againflthe Phoenicians ; and, con- . 
trary to his dignity and nature, fubmitted to the barbarian, . 
till he could find an opportunity to (bake ofl his yoke. That 
opportunity foon preiented itfelf. Ne£lanabis,t coufin to 

* Atbenacut makes Taehoj lay. this, and Agefilaus anfwcr^, . 
** You will find me a lien by and Dye." 

i* An\%o^ figniiies either coufin or nephew. But, accordiio^ to ^k 
Diodoxus, NelE^auauis.was the (on of Tachos. 
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Taehos who commanded part of the forces, revolted^.and 
was proclaimed king by the Egyptians. 

In confequence of this, Nefhinabis fent ambalTadors to 
Ageiilaus, to entreat his afliflance. He made the fame ap- 
plication to Chabriasy and promifed them both great re- 
wards. Tachos was appriied of thefe proceedings, and 
begged of them not to abandon him. Chabrias liAened to 
his requeft, and endeavored alfo to appeafe the refentment 
of Agefilans, and keep him to the caufe he had embarked 
in. Agefilaus anfwered : ** As for you Chabrias, 7011 
" came hither as a volunteer, and therrt'ore, may act as 
** you think proper ; but I was fent by my country, upon 
"the application of the .Egyptians, for a general. It would 
** not then be right to commence hoftilities againft the 
" people to whom I was fent as an aflidant, except Sparta 
" fhould give me fuch orders." At the fame time he 
ient fome-of his officers home, with inflru^iions to accufe 
Tachos, and to defend the caufe of Ne6lanabis. The two 
rival kings alfo applied to the Lacedaemonians ; the one 
as an ancient friend and ally, and the other as one who 
W a greater regard for Sparta, and would give iier 
more valuable proofs of his attachment. 

The Lacedaemonians gave the Egyptian deputies the 
bearing, and this public anfwer : '* That they fhould 
'* leave the bufinefs to the care of Agefilaus.'* But their 
fmttc infiniftions to him were, ** to do what (hould ap. 
''pear moil advantageous to Sparta." Agefilaus had 
no fooner received this order, than he withdrew with his 
nercenaries, and went over to Ne^anabis j covering thia 
flringc and fcandalous proceeding with the pretence of 
afting in the beft manner of his country ;* when that 
flight veil is taken off, its right name is treachery, and 
We defertion. It is true, the Lacedaemonians by placing 
A regard to the advantage of their country, in the firft 
nakof honor and virtue, left themfclves no criterion of 
joftice, but the aggrandizement of Sparta. 

*Xeoophoii has fucceccled well enough in defeiidtfig Agefilaus, 
^th refpeft to his undertaking the expeditions into Egypt. Ho 
^refents him plcafed with the hopes of noaking Tachos'iome re- 
bim for his many icrvices to the Lacedaemonians ; of reiloring, 
through his means, the Greek cities in Afia to their liberty, and of 
levenging the ill offices done the Spartans by the king of Perfia. 
But it was in vain for that hiflorian to attempt to exculpate him» 
With refpcft to his defciting Tachos, which PluUrch juttly treats 
tt ao a£i of treachery. 
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Tachos, thus abandoned by the loercenaneSy te 
flight. But, at the fame time, there rofe up in N^ 
another competitor, to difpute the crown with Ne^a 
and that competitor advanced with an hundred the 
fnen, whom he had foon aflembled. Nedanabis t 
courage Agefilaus, reprefented tp him that thouj 
numbers of the enemy were great, they were only a 
multitude, and many of them inechanics, who were 
defnifed for their utter ignorance of war. "It 
*^ their numbers,'* faid Agefilaus, •♦ that I fear, bt 
** ignorance and inexperience, you mention, whici 
•* ders them incapable of being praftifed upon, by 
** (iratagem ; for thofe can only be exerciled with { 
** upon fuch as having fkill enough to fufpc^ the c 
** of their enemy, form fchemes to countermine hie 
•* in the mean time, are caught by new contrivan< 
** But he who has neither expetlation nor fufpici 
" that fort, gives his adverfary no more opportunity 
•* he whoftands ftill, gives to a wreftler." 

Soon after the adventurer of Meades fent perf 
found Agefilaus. This alarmed Ned^anabis ; and 
Agefilaus advifed him to give battle immediately, a; 
to protrart the war with, men who had feen no U 
but who, by the advantage of numbers, might draw 
of circumvallation aboiit his trenches, and prever 
in moft of his operations- ; then his fears and fufp 
increafed, and put him upon the expedient of retiri 
to a large aad well fortified town. Agefilaus coul 
well digeftthis inftance of diftruil ; yet he was afiiar 
change fides again, and at lad return without aiii 
any thing. He therefore followed his ftandard^ an 
tcred the town, with him. 

However, when the enemy came up and be^an tc 
their trenches in order to enclofe him, the ligyptj 
fraid of a fiege, was inclined to come immediately 
engagement ; and the Greeks were of his opinion 
caufe there was no great quantity of provifions 
place. But Agefilaus oppofed it ; and the £gyf 
en that account looked upon him in a worfe light th« 
fore, not fcrupling to call him a traitor to their ki 
Thcfe cenfures he now bore with patience, becaufe 1 
waiting a favorable moment to put in execution a d< 
he had formed. 
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The dcfign was this. The enemy, as we have obferve^ 
•T»erc drawing a deep trench round the walls, with an in- 
tent to ihut up Nedanabis. When they had proceeded 
lb far in the work, that the two ends were almod ready 
to meet as foon as night came on, Agefilaus ordered the 
-Greeks to arm, and then went to the Egyptian, and faid, 
" Now is the time, young man, for you to fave yourfeif, 
^* which I did not crioore to fpeak of fooner, left it ((lould 
*« be divulged and loft. The enemy with their own hands 
" have worked out your lecurity, by laboring fo long up. 
** on the trench, that the part which is finifhed will pre- 
" vent our fuffering by their numbers, and the fpace 
*' which is left puts it in our power to fight them upon 
"equal terms. Come on then ; now fliowyour courage ; 
" fally out along with us, with the utmoft vigor, and 
" fave both yourfelf and your army. *The enemy will not 
*« dare to ftand us in front, and our flanks are fecured by 
** the trench." Nedlanabis now admiring his capacity, 
put himfelf in the middle of the Greeks and advancing 
to the charge eafily routed all that oppofed him. 

Agefilaus having thus gained the prince's confidence, 
availed himfelf once more of the fame ftratagem, as a 
wreftler fometimes ufes the fame fleiglit twice in one day. 
By fometimes pretending to fly, and fometimes facing 
•about, he drew the enemy's whole army into a narrow 
place, enclofed with two ditches that were very deep, and 
fiUI of water, when he faw them thus entangled, he ad- 
vanced to the charge with a front equal' to theirs, and fe. 
cured by the nature of the ground againft being furround- 
cd. The confequence was that they made but little re- 
liftance ; numbers were killed, «nd the reft fled, and 
were entirely put to the rout. 

The ^Egyptian, thusfuccefsful in hisaffairs, and firmly 
eflablifhed in his kingdom, had a grateful fenfe of the fer- 
vices of Agefilaus, and prefTed him to fpend the winter 
with him. But he haftened his return to Sparta, on ac- 
count of the war fhe had upon her hands at home ; for he 
knew that her finances were low, though, at the fame 
time, ftie fouud it ncceflary to employ a body of mercena- 
ries. Neftanabis difmiflfcd him with great marks of hon- 
or, and, befides other prefents, furniftied him with two 
hundred and thirty talents of filver, for the expenfes of 
Ihe Grecian war. But, as it was winter, 4ie met with 
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a atorm which drove him upon a defert (hore^ in Africa, 
called the Harven of Menelaus \ and there he died at the 
age of eightyfour years ; of which he .had reigoed forjtv- 
one in Lacedsemon. Above thirty years of that timie he 
made the greatefl figure, both as to reputation and power 
being looked upon as commanded in chief, and, as it wer(^ 
king of Greece, till the battle of Leudlra. 

It was the cuilom of the Spartans to bury perlbns of 
ordinary rank in the place whw-e they expired, when 
they happened to die in a foreign country, but tocacry the 
corpfe ol their kings home. And as tiie -attendants of 
Afcefilaus had not lioney to preferve the body, they em- 
balmed it with melted wax, and fo conveyed it to Lace- 
daenion. . Hisfon Archidamus fucceeded to the crown 
which defeended in his family to Agvs, the fifth from 
Agefilaus. This Agis, the third of tliat.name, was aflTaf- 
iinated by Leonidas for attempting to reftore the ancient 
•dilcipline of Sparta. 

POMPEY. 



X HE people of Rome appear from the firft to have been 
afFedied towards Pompey, much in the fame manner as 
Prometheus, in i^fchylus, was towards Hercules, when^ 
^fter that Hero had delivered him fromiiis chains, he fays. 

The fire I hated, but the fon I love.* 

Per never did the Romans entertain a flronger and more 
rancorous hatred for any general, than for Strabo the fa- 
tiier of Pompey. While he lived, indeed they were afraid 
of his abilities as a foldier, for he had great talents for 
war J but upon his death, which happened by a ftroke of 
lightening, they dragged his corpfe from the bier, on the 
way to the funeral pile, and treated it with the greateft 
indignity. On the other hand, no man ever expertenced 
irom the fame Romans an attachment more early begun, 
moredifintereded in^ll the ftages of his profperity, or 

. * Of the tragedy of Vromttheui RrUaJcdy from which this line 
is taken, -we have only fomc fragments remaining. Jupiter had 
chained Prometheus toth« rocks of Caucafus, and Hercules tlic{o« 
of Jupiter rcieafcd him. 
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tnore conftant and faithful in the decline of his fortune, 
than Pompey. 

The folc caufe of their averfion to the father, was his 
infatiable avarice ; but there were many caufes of their 
^e6tion for the fon ; his temperate way of living, his ap- 
plication to martial exercifes, his eloquent and perfuafive 
addrefs, his ftrift honor and fidelity, and the eafinefs of 
accefs to him upon all occafions ; for no man was ever lefs 
importunate in aflcing favors,* or more gracious in con- 
ferring them. When he gave, it was wiiliout arrogance, 
and when he received, it was with dignity. 

In his youth he had a very engaging countenance, wliich 
fpoke for him before he opened his lips. Yet that grace 
of afpe6l was not unattended with dignity, and amidft his 
youtnful bloom theie was a venerable and princely air. 
His hair naturally curled a little before ; which, together 
-with the fhining moifture ami quick turn of his eye,t 
produced a ftronger likenefs of Alexander the Great, than 
that which appeared in the ftatucsof that prince. So that 
fome ferioufly gave him the name of Alexander, and he 
did not refufe it ; others applied it to him by way of ridi- 
-cule. And Lucius Philippus, J a man of confular dignity, 
as he was one day pleading for him, faid, ** It was no 
** wonder if Philip was a lover of Alexander." 

We are told that Flora, the courtezan, took a pleafure, 
in her old age, in fpeaking of the commerce flie had with 
Pompey ; and fhe ufed to /ay, (he could never quit his 
embraces without giving him a bite. She added, that 
Gerainius, one of Pompey's acquaintance, had a padion 
for her, and gave her much trouble with his folicitations. 
At Uft fhe told him, fhe could not conlent on account 

The Latin traiiflator has taken ^wi^vi>»\ in a pafTive lenie — cum 
fuidem nemo ejfet, quivel aquiori unimo peii ubsfe aiiquidpaterttur. But 
that is inconiift^nt with tbcconftrall which iramediatcly follows. 

One «f the manufcripts has it, 'H; pri^evo; Trpo'li^oy and Dacicr 
appears to have ioUowed it-^ car il n'y avail point d'homme plus re^ 
Jcrveque lui a demander des ferviccs . 

t 'Typtlilf fignifies not only moijlure, hut pxibility. Lucian has 
iyfoluj ftiXwr. And tm vspi ra otAfjualu pv^fAUv vy^vlm; fecnis 
Bore applicable to the latter knle. 

} Lucius Marcius Philippus, one of the greateft orators of his 
time. He was faihcrinlaw to Augnttus, having marrL'd bismoth- 
er Attia. Horace fpeaks of him. lib. i. cp. 7. 

Vol. IV. E 
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cf Pompey. Upon which he applied to Pompcy for h; 
permillion, and he gave it him, but never approached he 
afterwards, though he fecmed to retain a regard for hei 
She bore the lofs of him, not with the flight uneafinefs c 
a prollitute, but was long fick through forrow and rcgrei 
It is faid that Flora was fo celebrated for her beauty an 
line bloom, that when Ciccilius Metellus adorned tli 
temple of Caftor and Pollux witli ftiitues and paiHting 
he gave her pi6lure a place among them. 

^Demetrius, one of Pompey's freedmen, who had gre; 
interell with him, and who died worth four thoufand tal 
cnts had a wife of irrefi(tible beauty. Pompey, on ih- 
account, behaved to her with lefs politenefs than was na 
ural to him, that he might not appear to be. caught t 
her cliarms. But thougli he took his meafures with : 
much care and caution in this refpe^l, he could not^fcaj 
the cenfure of his enemies, who accufed him of a- coir 
merce with married women, and faid he often ncgle6lc< 
or gave up points eflential to the public, to. gratify bi 
midirefres. 

'As to the fimplicity of his diet, there is a remarkabl; 
faying of his upon record. In a great illnefs, when hi 
appetite was alniolt gone, the phyfician ordered him^i 
thrufh. His lervants, upon inquiry, found there was -no 
one to be had for money, for the feafon was paft. Thr 
were informed, however, that LucuUus had them all th 
year in his menageries. This being reported to Pompcy 
he faid, ** Does Pompey's life depend upon the luxury o 
*' Lucullus ?" Then, without any regrad to the phyfi 
cian, he eat fomething that was eafy to be had. But thi 
happened at a later period in life. 

While he was very young, and ferved under his fathei 
who was carrying on the war againft Cinna,* one Luciu 
Terentius was his comrade, and they flept in the iame ten 
This Terentius, gained by Cinna's money, undertook t 
aflallinate Pompey, while others fet fire to the general 
tent. Pompey got information of this wheo he was ] 
f upper, and it did not put him in the leaft confufion. H 
drank more freely, and carelFed Terentius more tha 
u?ual J but when ihey were to have gone to left, he ilo. 

♦ In the year of Rome 666. And as Porapcy was born ll 
ianii year with Cicero, viz. in the year of Rome 647, he muft, i 
lki& war with Cinna, have been niuctcen years old. 
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out of the tent, and went and planted a guard about his 
father. This done the waited quietly for the event. — 
Terentius, asfoon as he thought Poinpcy wasafleep, drew 
his (word and ftabbed the coverlets of the bed in many 
places, imagining that he was in it. 

Immediately after this, there wa« a great muti«y in t!ie 
camp. The foldiers who hated their general, were de- 
termined to go over to the enemy, and began to ftrik* 
their tents asid take up their arms. The general dreading 
the tumult, did not dare to make his appearance. But 
Pompey was every where ; he begged of them with tears 
to ftay, and at laft threw himfelf upon his face in the gate- 
way. There he lay weeping, ana bidding them, if they 
would go out, tread upon him. Upon this they were 
afhamed to proceed, and all except eight hundred, re- 
turned and reconciled themfelves to their general. 

After the death of Strabo, a charge was laid that he had 
converted the public money to his own ufe, and Pompcy, . 
as his heir, was obliged to an fwer it. Upon inquiry, .he 
found that Alexander, one of the enfranchifed Haves, had 
fecreted mod of the money ; and he took care to inform 
the magiftrates of the particulars. He was accufed how- 
ever himfelf, of having taken fome huntingnets and 
books out of the fpoils of Afculum, and it is true, his 
father gave them to him when he took the place ; buthe 
loft them at the return of Cinna to Rome, when that 
general's creatures broke into, and pillaged his houfe. 
In this affair he maintained the combat well with his ad- 
verfary at the bar, and (howed an acutenefs and firmnefs 
above his years ; which gained him fo much applaufe, 
that Antiftius, the praetor, who had the hearing of the 
caufe, conceived an affection for him, and offered him his 
daughter in marriage. The propoial accordingly, was 
made to his friends. Pompey accepted it ; and the trea- 
ty was concluded privately. The people, however, had 
fome notion of the thing from the pains which Antiftius 
took for Pompey ; and at laft, when he pronounced the 
fentence in the name of all the judges, by which Pompey 
was acquitted, the multitude, as it were, upon a (ignal 
given, broke out in the old marriage acclamation of Ta^ 
lafio. 

The origin of the term is faid to have been this. When 
the principal Romans feized the daughters of the Sabines, 
who were come to fee the games they were celebrating to 
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entrap thera, fome herdfmen and Ihepherds lak} hold of 
a virgin remarkably tall and handfome ; and left flic 
iLould be taken from them as they carried her off, they 
cried all the way they went, Talqfio, Talafius was a 
young man univerfally beloved ajid admired ; therefore 
all who heard iheni, delighted with the intention, joined 
in the try, and accompanied them with plaudits. They 
tell us, the marriage of Talafius proved fortunate, aod 
thence all bridegrooms, by way of mirth, were welcomed 
wirh that acclamation. This is the moft probable account 
I can find of the term.* 

Pompey in a liitle lime married Antiftia ;• and after^ 
wards repaired to Cinna's camp. But finding fome unjut 
charges laid againft them there, he took the fir ft private 
opportunity to withdraw. As he was no where to bc , 
found, a rumor prevailed in the army, that Cinna had 
put the young man to death : Upon which, numbers who | 
natcd Cinna, and could no longer bear with his cruelties- 
attacked his quarters. He (led for his life ; and being. . 
overtaken by one of the inferior officers, who purfued. 
Jiim with a. drawn fword, he fell upon his knees, and of- 
fered Iiim his ring, wliich was of no fmall value. The- 
officer anfwered, w.vh great ferocity,. ** I am not come 
** to (i^;n a contract, but ro punifh an impious and law -^ 
** lefy tyrant,'* and tlien killed him upon the foot. 

Sucli was the end of Cinna ; after whom Carbo, a ty*. 
rant ftill more favage, took the reins of government. U 
was not long, however, before Sylla returned to Italy, to. 
the great fatisfa(5lion of moft of tne Romans, who, in their 
prefent unhaj)py circumftances, thought the chan^ of. 
their mafter no fmall advantage. To fuch a defperate fiate 
had their calamities brought them, that no longer hoping 
for liberty, they fought only the moft tolerable fervitude. 

At that time Pumpey was in the Picene, whither he 
had retired, partly becaufe he had lands there, but more 
on account of an old attachment which the cities in thlft 
diftrifl had to his family. As he obfervcd that the be'ft 
and moft conflderabie of the citizens left their houfes, and 
took refuge in Sylla's camp as in a p»rt, be refolved to do. 
the fame. At the fame time he thought it did not beconxie- 
him to go like a fugitive who wanted protection, but ra* 
tiier in a refpectable manner at the head of an army. He 

* S«e mar^ of this in the life of Romuliu. 
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therefore tried what levies he could make in the Picene,* 
and the people readily repaired to his (landard ; rejecting 
the a(>plications of Carbo. On this occafion one Vindint 
happening to fay ** Pompey, is juft come from under the 
" hands of the Pedagogue, and all on a fudden is become 
" a demagogue among you,'* they were fo provoked, tliat 
[ they fell upon h>^ and cut him in pieces. « 

i Thus Pompeii, at the age of twentythree, without a 
commiifion fron^ "ly fuperior authority, creiled himfelf 
ioto a general ; aiYl having placed his tribunal in the mofl 
public part of the :.reat city of Auximum, by a formal de- 
cree commanded tjis Ventidii, two brothers who oppofed 
him in behalf of Carbo, to depart the city. He enlifted 
ToMiers ; he appointed tribunes, centurions, and other 
officers, according to the eftablifhed cudom. He did the 
fame in all the neighboring cities; for the partizans of 
Carbo retired and gave place to him, and the reft were 
gild to range themfelves under his banners. So that in a 
little time he raifed three complete legions, and furnished 
himfelf with provifions, beads of burden, carriages ^ in 
fllort with the whole apparatus of war. 

In this- form he moved towards Sylla, not by haflv 
marches, nor as if he wanted to conceal himfelf ; for he 
Hopped by the way to harrafs the enemy, and attempted 
to draw off from Carbo, all the parts of Italy through 
which he pafled. At lad, three generals of the oppofite 
party, Carinna, Coelius, and Brutus, came againfl him all 
at once, not in front, or in one body, but they hemmed 
him in with their three armies, in hopes to demolifh him 
eMirely. t 

Pompey , far from being terrified, aflembled all his for- 
CCi, and charged the army of Brutus at the head of hit 
cavalry. .The Gaulilh horfc on the enemy's fide fuftained 
the firft (hock ; but Pompey attacked the foremoft of them 
who was a man of prodigious ftrenfrth, and brought him 
down with a pufh ot his fpear. I'he reft immediately 
ffed and threw the infantry into fuch diforder that the 
whole was Toon put to flight. This produced fo great a 
parrel among the three generals, that they parted and 
took feparate routes. In confequence of which, the cities 
concluding that the fears of the enemy had made thetn 
partj adopted the ihterefts of Pompey. 

4 «a 

jf 
* Now the March of Ancont. 
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Not long after, Scipio the conful advanced' to ertgage 
him. But before the inforitry were near enough to dif- 
charge their lances, Scipio's foldiersfalutcd thofe of Pom- 
pcy, and came over to them. Scipio, therefore, was for- 
ced to fly. At laft Carbo fent a large body of cavalry a- 
gainfl Porapey, near the river Arfis. He gave them fo 
warm a reception, that they were ioon broken, and in the 
purfuit drove them upon impracticable ground; (o that 
finding it impoflible to efcape, they furrendcred them- 
felves with their arms and horfes. 

Sylla had not yet been informed of thcfe tranfaClions ; 
but upon the firft news of Pompey's being engaged with 
fo many adverfaries, and fuch refpedlable general 8, he 
dreaded the confequence, and marched, with all expedi- 
tion to his afli (lance. Pompey having intelligence of his ap- 
proach, ordered his officers to fee that the troops were- 
armed and drawn up in fuch a manner, as to make the 
handfomeft and moft gallant appearance before the coin<*< 
mander in chief. For he expetled great honors from 
him, and he obtained greater. Sylla nofooner faw Pom-- 
pey advancing to meet him> with an army in excellent^ 
condition, both as to age and fize of the men, and the 
fpirits which fuccefs had given them, than he alighted ; 
and upon being faluted ofcourfe by Pompey as imperator 
he returned his falutation witlvthe fame title ; though no 
one imagined that he would have honored a young roan, 
not yet admitted into the fenate, with a title for which 
he was contending with the Scipios and the Marii. The 
re/t of his behavior was as refpe£lable as that in the firft 
interview. He ufed to rife up and uncover his head, 
whenever Pompey came to him ; which he was rarely ob« 
ierved to do for any other, though he had a number of 
perfons of diflinClion about him. 

Pompey was not elated with thefe honors. On the 
contrary when Sylla wanted to fend him into Gaul, where 
Metellus had done nothing worthy of the forces under his 
diredtion, he faid, ** It was not right to take the command^ 
^' from a man who was his fupehor both in age and char- 
*' adler ; but if Metellus fliould defire his afliflance in the- 
conduct of the war, it was at his fervice." Metellus ac- 
cepted the propofal, and wrote to him to come ; where- 
upon he entered Gaul, and not ooly fignalized his own 
T4lor and capacity^ but excited once morQ the fpirit of ad- 
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venture in MetelliiSy which was almofl extingui/hed witb 
age, jud as brafs in a ftate of fufion is faid to melt a cold 
pTate, fooner than fire itfelf. But as it is not ufual when 
a champion has diftinguifhed himfelf in the lids, and gain- 
ed the prize in all the games, 'to record or to tike any 
notice of the performances of his yomii^er years ; fo the 
ai5lions of Pompey in this period, though extraordinary in 
thenifelves, yet being eclipfed by the number and im- 
portance of his later expeditions, I (hall foibear to men- 
tion, led by dwelling upon his fird effays, I diould not 
leave myfelf room for thofe greater and more critical e- 
vents which mark his chara6ter and turn of mmd. 

After Sylla had made himfelf mader of Italy, and was 
declared dictator, he rewarded his principal officers with 
riches and honors ; making them liberal grants of what- 
ever they applied for. But he was mod druck with the 
excellent qualities of Pompey, and was perfuaded that he 
owed more to his fervices than thofe of any other man.— 
Ue therefore refolved, if poflible, to take him into his al- 
liance; and, as his wife Metella, was perfe^ly of his o- 
pinion, they perfuaded Pompey to diverce Antidia, and 
to marry Emilia, the daughter in law of Sylla, whom Me- 
tella had by Scaurus, and who was at that time pregnant 
by another marriage. 

Nothing. could be more tyrannical than this new con- 
tniA. It was fuitable indeed, to the times of Sylla,. but 
it ill became the- chara6ler of Pompey to take Mmil'uy 
pregnant as ihe was, from another and bring her into his 
noufe, and at the fame time to repudiate Antidia, didrefled 
as (he mud be for a father whom (he had lately lod on ac« 
count of this cruel hu(band. For Antidius was killed in 
the fenate houfe, becaufe it was thought his regard for 
Pompey had attached him to the cau(e of Sylla. And 
her mother, upon this divorce laid violent hands upon her- 
felf. This was an additional (cene of mifery in that trag 
ical marriage ; as was alfo the fate of i^milia in Pompey's 
houfe, who died there in childbed. 

Soon after this, Sylla received an account that Perpenna 
had made himfelf mader of Sicily, where he afforded an 
afylum to the party which oppofed the reigning powers. 
Carbo was hovering with a fleet about that idand ; Do- 
mitius had entered Africa ; and many other perfons of« 
great didindtion, who had efcaped the fury of the pro. 
Ic'riptions by flight, had taken refuge there. Pompey 
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w»s ferrt againfl them vs^ith a confiderable amutment. 
Me foon forced Perpenna to quit the ifland ; and having 
recovered the cities, which had been much harrafled by 
the armies that were there before his, he behaved to thedi 
all with great humanity, except the Maraertrncs, who 
were feated in Medina. That people had refufed to tp* 
pear before his tribunal, and to acknowledge his jurii<ffe* 
tion, alledging that they flood excufed by an ancient priv- 
ilege granted them by the Romans. He anfwered, *« Will 
**you never have done with citing laws and priviiegest* 
" men who wear fwords ?" His behavior too, to Carboy 
in his misfortunes appeared inhuman. For, if it was ncc* 
elTary, as perhaps it was, to put him to death, he fbould 
have done it immediately, and then it would have been 
the work of him that gave ofders for it. Bat, inflead of 
that, he cauled a Roman, who had been honored whli 
three confolfhips, to be brought ih chains before his tri> 
bunat, where he fat in judgment on him, to the regret of 
all the fpedators, and ordered him to be led off to execti- 
tion. When they were carrying him oft, and he beheld 
the fword drawn, he was fo much difordered at it, thit 
he was forced to beg a moment's refpite, and a private 
place for the neceffities of nature. 

Cahis Oppius,* the friend of Caefar, writes, that PbM* 
pey likewile treated Quintus Valerius with inhumanity i— 
tor, knowing him to be a man of letters, and that few 
were- to be compared to him in point of knowledge, Ife 
took him (he fays) afide and after he had walked with 
him till he had fatisfied Imnfclf upon feveral points of 
learning, commanded his fcrvants to take him to the 
block. But we muft be very cautious how we give credit 
to Oppius, when he fpeaks •f the friends and enemies of 
Caefar, Pompey indeed, was. under the necedity of puu- 
ifliing the principal enemies of Sylla, particularly when 
they were taken publicly. But others he fufFered to ef- 
cs^t, and even affifted them in getting off, 

lie had rcfolvcd tochaftife theHimerneansforattempt- 
iflg to funport his enemies, when the orator Sthenis told 
him, " He would acl unjuftly, if he paffed by the perfoii 
«* that was guilty, and punilhed the innocent." Pompcy 

• The fatnc who wrote an account of the Spimifti war. He was 
alio a biographer ; but his works of that kind are loft. He wa* 
rocan enough to write a trcatife to Qlow that Caclario was not tM 
ion •£ Cxlar. 
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afted hii», *' who was the giiilty per (on V* And he an- 
ft¥ered, " I am the man. 1 perfiiadcl my friends, and 
** compelled my enemies, to take the mealures they did." 
IVimpey delighted with Jiis frank confeilion and noble 
fpirit, forgave hiin firft, and afterwards all the people of 
Himera. Being informed that his foldiers committed 
great diforders in their excurfions, he fealcd up their 
]wurds,and if anyof them broke the feai, he took care 
to have them punifhed. 

While he was making thefe and other regulations la 
Sicily, he received a decree of the fenate, and letters from 
Sylia, in which hfr was commanded to crols over to Afri- 
ca and to carry on the war witli the utmofl vigor a^ainfl 
Domitius, who had alfembled a much more powerful ar- 
my than that which Marius carried not long before from 
Africa to Italy, when he made himfelf mafler of Rome 
and of a fugitive became a tyrant. Pompey foon finiflied 
bis preparations, for this expedition ; and leaving the com- 
mand in Sicily to Memmius, his iifler's hufband, he fet 
fail with a hundred and twenty armed veiTels, and eiglit 
hundred ftore fhips, laden with provifions, arms, money, 
vid machines of war. Part of his fleet landed at Utica, 
and part at Carthage ; immediately after which lieven 
thoiifaud of the enemy came over to him ; and he had 
brought with him (ix legions complete. 

On his arrival, he met with a. whinifical adventure.— 
Some of his foldiers, it feejns found a treafure^ and fhar- 
ed confiderable fums. The thing getting air, the reft of the 
troops concluded, that the place was full of money, which 
tJie- Carthaginians had hid therein fome time of public 
diftrefs. Pompey, therefore, could make no ufe ot tliem 
for feveral days, as they were fearching for ireafures ; and 
he had nothing to do but walk about and amufe himfelf 
»ilh the fight oiVo many thoufands digging and turning 
Bp the ground. At laft, they gave up the point, and bade 
him le<\5 them wherever he pleafed, for they were fuffi- 
tiently punifhed for their folly. 

Domitius advanced to meet bitn, and put his troops in 
order of battle. There happened to be a channel between 
dieni, craggy and difHcult to pafs. In the morning it 
began, moreover, to rain, and the wind blew violently ; 
iotomuch that Domitius, not imagining there would be 
any a6tiQn that day, ordered his -army to retire. Eut Ponir 
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pey looked upon this as his opportunity and he pafle^ 
the defile with the utmoft expedition. The enemy ftood 
upon their defence, but it was in a diforderly and tumul- 
tuous manner, and the refiftance they made was neU 
ther general nor uniform. Befides the wind and rain 
beat in their faces. The ftorm incommoded the Romans 
too, for they could not well diftinguifli each other. Nay- 
Pompey himfelf was in danger of being killed byaieidier 
who aflced him the word, and received not a fpeedyafr- 
fwer. At length, however he routed the enemy with great 
flaughter ; not above three thoufand of them efcapingout 
of twenty thoufand,. The foldiers then faluted Pompcr 
imperatoTy but he faid he would not accept that title while 
the enemy's camp ftood untouched ; therefore, if they " 
cho/e to confer fuch an honor upon him, they muft firft 
make themTelvcs mafters of the intrenchments. 

At that inftant they advanced with great fury againft 
them. Ponipey fought without his helmet, for fear of 
fuch an accident as he had juft efcaped. The camp wu \ 
taken, and Domitius (lain j in conlequence of which, mof 
of the cities immediately fubmitted, and the reftwere^ 
taken by affault. He took Jarbas, one of the confeder- 
ates of Domitius prifoner, and beftowed his crown oa Hi- 
empfal. Advancing with the fame tide of fortune, and 
while his army had all the fpiriis infpired by fuccefs he 
entered Numidia, in which he contiiiued his march for 
feveral days, and fubdued all that came in his way. Thai 
he revived the terror of the Roman name, which thebar- 
barians had begun to difregard. Nay, he chofe not to 
leave the favage beafts in^ the df ferts without giving them 
a fpecimen of the Roman valor and fucceis* Accordingly 
he fpent a few days in hunting lions and elephants. The 
whole time he pafled in Africa, they tell us was not above 
forty days ; in which he defeated the enemy, reduced the 
whole country, and brought the affairs of its kings under • 
proper regulations, though he was only in his twenty- 
fourth year. 

Upon his return to Utica,he received letters fromSylla 
in which he was ordered to fend home the reft of his ariny 

and to wait there with one legion only for a fucceflbr. 

This gave him a great deal of unealinefs, which he kept 
to himfelf, but the army exprefled their indignation aloud ; 
infomuch that when he entreated them to return to ItaW| 
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hey launched out into abuflve terms againfl Sylla, and 
declared they would never abandon Pompey, or fuffcr 
liim to truft a tyrant. At firft he endeavored to pacify 
them with mild reprefentations j and when he found thofe 
had no eflfeiSl, he defcended from the tribunal, and retired 
to his tent in tears. However, they went and took him 
thence, and placed him again upon the tribunal, where 
they fpent great part of the day ; they infixing that he 
(boula /lay and keep the command, and he in perfiiading 
ihcm to obey Sylla's orders, and to form no new faction. 
Atlafl, feeing no end of their clamors and importunity, 
lie aflfured them, with an oth, ** That he would kill him- 
"felf if they attempted to force him." And even this 
hardly brought them to deii/l. 

The firft news that Sylla heard was, that Pompey had 
revolted ; upon which he faid to his friends, ** Then it 
" is Diy fate to have to contend with boys in my old 
« age.'* This he faid becaufe Marius, who was very 
young, had brought him into fo much trouble and dan- 
ger. But when he received true information of the affair, 
andobferved that all the people flocked out to receive him, 
and to conduft him home with marks of great regard, he 
refolved to exceed them in his regards, if poflible. He, 
therefore, haftened to meet him, and embracing him in 
. tbe mod affectionate manner, faluted him aloud by the 
furname of Magnus, or the Great : At the fame time lie 
ordered all about him to give Jiim the fame appellation. 
Others fay, it was given him by the whole army in Africa, 
but did not generally obtain till it was authorifed by 
Sylla. It is certain, he was the laft to take it himfelf, 
and he did not make ufe of it till a long time after, when 
he was fent into Spain with the dignity of proconful againfl 
Sertorius. Then he began to write himfelf in his letters 
and in all his edicts Pompey the Great ; for the world was 
accuftomed to the name, and it was no longer invidious. 
In this refpefl we may juftly admire the wifdom of the 
ancient Romans, who bellowed on their great men fuch 
iMnorable names and titles, not only for mililary achieve- 
ments, but for the great qualities and arts which adorn 
civil life. Thus the people gave the furname of Maximus 
to Valerius,* for reconciling them to the fenaie after a 

• This was Marcus Valerius, the brother of Valerius Publicola, 
^ho was dictator. 
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violent diffention, and to Fabiua Rullus for exptlliitt 
feme perfons defcended of enfranchifcd (laves,* who had 
been adncitted into the fenate on account of their opulent 
fortunes. 

When Ponipey arrived at Rpme, he demanded a triumph, 
in which he was oppofed by Sylla. The latter alle^edt 
** That the laws did not allow that honor to any peinon 
** who was not either conful or praetor. f Hence it wa«, 
" that the fird Scipio, when he returned victorious from 
** greater wars and conflifts with the Carthaginians in 
'* Spain, did not demand a triumph ; for he was neither 
<* conful nor praetor." He added, «* That if Pompey, whe 
** was yet little better than a beardlefs youth, and who 
** was not of age to be admitted into the fenate, fhould 
** enter the city in triumph, it would bring an odium borh 
** upon the diflator's jjower, and thole honors of hii 
** friend.** Thefc arguments Sylla infixed on, to flioir 
liim he would not allow of his triumph, and that, in cafe 
he per/iued, l>e wouhl chaftife his obltinacy. 

Pompey, not in the leall intimidated, bade him confid- 
er, " That more worshipped the rifing than the fetiing 
" fun ;" intimating that his power was increafmg, ana 
Sylla's upon the decline. Sylla did not well hear what 
lie faid, but perceiving by the looks and geftures of the 
company that they were llruck witli the expreffion, he 
:i(ked what it was. When he was told it, lie admired the 
Ipirit of Pompey, and cried, ** Let him triumph ! Let 
** iiim triumph !'* 

A:3 Pompey perceived a f^roiig fpirit of envy and jeaU 
<july on this occafion, it is laid, that to mortiiy thofe wlw 
^ave into it the more, h^ refolved to have his chariot 
d.'-awn by four elephants ; for he ])ad brought a number 
from Africa, which he had taken from the kings of that 
country. But finding tlve gate too narrow, he gave up 
that design, and contented himfelf v.ith horfes. 

• It v/a* not his expelling the dcfcencUnts of ci-fraiichifcd flav« 
the fenate, nor yet his giorio<is vidoTies, \a Ivich procurcii laUus the 
lurnamj oi Maximus ; but Ms reducing the populace of Komt; in- 
to four tribes, "w ho before were difpcrlcd among all the tril)cs, and 
by that means hsA too much influence in eleftion^» and other pub* 
lie affairs. Thole were called tribus urbar.jt, Liv. ix. 46. 

f Livy (lib. xxxi.) telln us, the fenate refufed L. Comelius Ltn- 
tulus a triumph, for the fame reafon, though th^-y iboo-ht his »• 
chievcmcnti worthy of thathoLOf, 
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His foldicrs, not having obtained all they cxpc6lcd, 
were inclined to diflurb the proceflion, but he took no 
pSiins to fatisfy them ; he faid, " He had rather give up 
*• his triumph, than fubmit to flatter them."* Whereupon, 
Servilius, one of the mofl con fide rable men in Rome, and 
one who had been moft vigorous in oppofing the triumph, 
declared, •* He now found Pompey really the Great, and 
** worthy of a triumph." 

There is no doubt that he might then have been eafily 
admitted a fenator, if he had defired it ; but his ambition 
was to purfue honor in a more uncommon track. It 
would have been nothing ftrange, if Pompey had been a fen- 
ator before the age fixed for it ; but it was a very extra- 
ordinary iirilance of honor te lead up a triumpri before 
he was a fenator. And it contributed net a little to gain 
him the afFeftions of the multitude ; the people were de- 
lighted to fee him, after his triumph, clafs with the equef- 
trian order. 

Sylla who was not without uneafinefs at finding him ad- 
vance fo fa(t in reputation and power ; yet he could not 
think of preventing it, till with a high hand, and entire- 
ly againft his will, Pompey raifed Lepidus* to the conful- 
mip by afiifling him with all his intereft in the ele^ion^ 
Then Sylla feeing him conducted home by the people, 
through the forum, thus addrcfled him : *• I fee, young 
*'man you are proud of your vi^ory. And undoubt- 
"cdlyitwasa great and extraordinary thing, by your 
" management of the people, to obtain for Lepidus, the 
*' worft man in Rome, the return before Catulus, one of 
*' the worthieft and the beft. But awake, I charge you, 
'* and be upon your guard. For you have now made 
" your adverfary ftrongcr than yourfelf." 

The difpleafure Sylla entertained in his heart againft 
Pompey, appeared mod plainly by his will. He left con- 
Hderable legacies to his triends, and appointed them 
guardians to his Ton, but he never once mentioned Pom- 
pey. The latter, notwithilanding, bore this with great 
temper and moderation ; and when Lepidus and others 
oppofed his being buried in the Campus martius, and his 
having the honors of a public funeral, he interpofed, and 
by his prefeoce not only fecured^ but did honor to the 
procefuon. 

*MaFcu5 iEmilius Lepidus, who by Pompey'i intereft was de. 
clared conful with Q. Lutattus Catulua, in the yeir of Rome 675^ 
Vol, IV. F 
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Sylla's prediftions were verified foon after his 
Lepidus wanted to iifurp the authority of a diftatoi 
his proceedipgs were not indirect, or veiled with fp 
pretences. He immediately took up arms, and sciTc 
the difaffe^ed remains ot the fadlions which Sylla 
not entirely fupprefs. As for his colleague Catuli 
uncorrupted part of the fenate and people were at 
to him, and to point of prudence and judice, the 
not a man in Rome who had a greater chara61er ; 
was more able to direct the civil government, th 
operations of war. This crifis, therefore, called for 
pey, and he did not deliberate which fide he fhouic 
He joined the honeft party, and was declared gen 
gainft Lepidus, who by this time had reduced gre; 
of Italy, and was mafter of Cifalpine Gaul, when 
tus a6led for him with a confiderable force. 

When Pompey took the field, he eafily made h 
in other parts, but he lay a long time before 'M 
which was defended by Brutus. Meanwhile Lepid 
▼anced:by liafty marches to Rome, and fitting do\ 
fore it, demanded a fecond confullhip. The inha 
Were greatly alarmed at his numbers; but their feai 
diflipated by a letter from Pompey, in which he j 
them, he had terminated the war without ftriking a 
For Brutus, whether he betrayed his army, or th 
trayed hira, furrendered himfelf to Pompey ; and 1 
a party of horfe given him as an efcort, retired to 
towri'upon the.Po. Pompey, however, fent Ge 
the next day to difpatch him ; which biought n' 
liain upon his charafter. Immediately after 
ci'itie over to hini, he had inforrbed the fenate by 
it was a meafure that general had voluntarily ad( 
and yef on the morrow he put him to death, anc 
other letters, containing heavy charges again fl him 
was the father of'that Brutus^ who together with ( 
flew Caefar. But the fon did not refemble the 
"cither in war or in his death, as appears from i 
\ve have given ot him. Lepidus, being foon dri\ 
ofltalyyfled ihto^ardinia where he died of grief, 
' tbnfequence of the ruin of his affairs, but of meetir 
il>illet'(as we are told) by which he difcovered t 
wife had difhonared his bed. 
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hat time, Sertorius, an officer very different from 
IS, was in poQTeflfion of Spain, and not a little tor- 
le to Rome itfelf ; all the remains of the civil wars 
collefted in him, juft as in a dangerous difeafe ail 
:ious humors flow to a diftempcrcd part. He had 
y defeated fevcral generals of lefs aiftinclion, and 
5 then engaged with Metellus Pius, a man «f great 
^er in general, and particularly in war ; but age 

1 to have abated that vigor, which is neceffary for 
J and making the befl advantage of critical occafions. 

2 other hand, nothing could exceed the ardor and 
tion with which Sertorius fnatched thofe opportu- 
from him. He came on in the moft daring man- 
id more like a captain of banditti, than a comman- 
f regular forces ; annoying with ambufcades and 
unforfeen alarms^ a champion who proceeded by 
mmon rules, and wl>ofe (kill lay in the management 
vy armed forces. 

his juni5lure', Pomp€y having an army without em- 
ent endeavored to prevail with the fenate to fend 
) the affiftance of Mstellus. Mean time Gatulus or- 
him to difband his forces ; but he found various 
ices for remaining in arms in the neighborhood of 

; till at laft, upon the motion of Lucius Phrlippus, 
Gained the command he wanted. On this occafton^ 
; told, one . of the fenators fomewhat ftirprifed at 
otion,'afked him who made it, whether his mean- 
is to fend out Pompey Ipro confute'] as the reprefcn^ . 
of aconful ? " No," anfwered he, •' but {^pro con^ 
hus2 as the reprcifentative of both coiifuls ;" intU 
y by this the incapacity of the confuls of that year, 
en Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes wereexr 
as isufual uron the appearance of a new general 
utation ; and fuch of the Spanifh nations as were 
ry firmly attached to Sertorius, began to change 
)pinions, and to go over to the Romans. Sertorius 
xprefled himfelf in a very infolent and contcmptu- 
lanner with refpe^l to Pompey : He faid, " He 
lid want no other weapons than a rod and ferula to 
life the boy with, were it not that he feared the old 
nan ;" meaning Metellus. But in fa(5l it was Pom.. 
; was afraid of, and on his account he carried on his 
ions with much greater caution. For Metellus gave 
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ioto a courfe of luxury and pleafure, which no one could 
have cxpe6lcd, and changed the fimplicity of a foldier's 
life for a life of pomp and parade. Hence Pompey gained 
additional honor and intereA ; for he cultivated plain* 
nefs and frugality more than ever ; though he had not^ 
in that refpe^t, much to corre£t in himielf, being natur* 
ally fober and regular in his defires. 

The war appeared in manv forms ; but nothing touch- 
ed Pompey io nearly as the fofs of Lauron which Sertoi- 
U3 took before his eyes. Pompey thought he had blocked 
up the enemy, and ipoke of it in high teims, when fud- 
denly he found himfelf furrounded, and beinp afraid to 
move, had the mortification to fee the city laid in aflies in 
his prefence. However, in an engagement near V alencia, 
he defeated Herennius and Perpcnna, officers of confider- 
able rank, who had taken part with Scrtorius, anda^edas 
his lieutenants, and killed above ten thoufand of their men* 

Elated with this advantage, he battened to attack Ser- 
toriusy that Metellus might have no (bare in the victory. 
He found him near the river Sucroand they engaged near 
the dofe of day. Both were afraid Metellus mould come 
up ; Pompey wanting to fight alone, and Scrtorius to have 
but one general to fight with. The iiTue of the battle wm 
doubtful ; one wing in each army being vidlorious. But 
of the two generals Scrtorius gained the greaieft honor, 
for he routed the battalions that oppofed him. As for 
Pompey, he was attacked on horfeback by one of the en- 
emy's infantry, a man of uncommon fize. While they 
were clofe engaged with their fwords, the ftrokcs hap- 
pened to light on each other's hand, but with different 
fuccefs 5 Pompey received only a flight wound, and he 
lopped off the other's hand. Numbers then fell upon 
Pompey, for his troops in that quarter were already brok- 
ea 5 but he efcaped beyond all expedlation, by quitting 
his horfe with gold trappings and other valuablefurniturc \ 
to the barbarians, who quarrelled and came to blows a- 
bout dividing the fpoil. 

Next morning at break of day, both drew up again, 
to give the finifhing ftroke to the vifclory, to which both 
laid claim. But upon Metellus coming up, Sertoriiis rtf. 
tired, and his army dSfpcrfcd. Nothing was more com- 
mon than for hi? forces to difpeifein that manner, and 
afterwards to kni| again ; fo that Scrtorius was often iccn 
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wandering alone, and as often advancing again at the 
Kead of an hundred and fifty thoufand men, like a torrent 
fwelled with fudden rains. 

After the battle, Pompey went to wait on Mctcllus ; 
and upon approaching him, he ordered his li^ors to low- 
er ihtfafces^ by way of compliment to Metellus, as hjj 
fuperior. But Metellus would not fuffer it; and, in* 
deed in all refpe6ls he behaved to Pompey with great po- 
Htenefs, taking nothing upon him on account of his qon- 
iular dignity, or his being the older man, except to give 
the word when they encamped together. And very of- 
ten they had feparate camps ; for the enemy by his artful 
ind various meafures, by making his appearance at dif- 
ferent places almod at the fame inflant, and by drawing 
them from one a6lion to another, obliged them to divide. 
• Hecut off their provifions, belaid wafte the country, he 
made himfelf mafter of the fea ; the confequence of which 
was, that thpey were both forced to quit their own prov- 
iiices, and to go into thofe of others for fupplies. 

Pompey, having exhaufled moft of his own fortune in 
fapport of the war, applied to the fenate for money to 
pay the troops, declaring he would return with his army 
to Italy, if they did not fend it him. LucuUus, who was 
then conful, thou|;h he was upon ill terms with Pompey, 
took care f9 furnifli him with the money as foon*as pof- 
fible ; becaufe he wanted to be employed himfelf in the 
Mithridatie war, and he was afraid to give Pompey a 
pretext to leave Sertorius, and to folicit the command a*> 
Sainft Mithridates, which was a more honorable, and yet 
appeared a lefs difficult commiflion. 

Mean time Sertorius was affaflinated by his own offi- 
cers ;* and Perpenna, who was at the head of the con- 
rpirators, undertook tofupply his place. He had, indeed- 
tne fame troops, the fame magazines and fupplies, but he 
had not the fame underdanding to make a proper ufe of 
Ihem. Pompey immediately took the field, and having 
intelligence that Perpenna was greatly embarraifed as to 
the meafures he fhould^take, he threw out ten cohorts as 
» bait for him, with orders to fpread themfelves over the 

• It was three years after the confulafie of LucuUus, that Scrtoii- 
vs wasafTafllnated. 
4 '^ 
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plain. When he found it took, and that Perpenna wa 
buHed in the purfuit of that handful of men, he iuddenl) 
made his appearance Mvith the main body, attacked the 
enemy, and routed him entirely. Moft of the officers fell 
in the battle; Perpenna himfelf vyas taken prifoner, and 
brought to Pompey, who commanded him to be put tc 
death. NeYerthelefs, Pompey is not to be accufed of in- 
gratitude, nor are we to -fuppofe him (as fome will have 
it) forgetful of the ferviccs he had received from that of- 
ficer in SicUy. On the contrary, he a^ed with a wifdbm 
and dignity of mind that proved very falutary to the put- 
lie. Perpenna having got the papers of Sertorius into h\i 
hands, fhowed letters by which fome of the moft power- 
ful men in Rome, who were defirous to raife new com- 
motions, and overturn the eftablifhment, had invited Ser- 
torious into Italy. But Pompey fearing thofe letters migh( 
excite greater wars than that he was then finifhing,.,pul 
Perpenna to death, and burnt the papers without reading 
them. He ftayed juft long enough m Spain to compofe 
the troubles, and remove fuch uneafineiTesas might tend 
to break the peace ; after which he marched back to It- 
aly, where he arrived as fortune would have it, when the 
Serfvile war was at the height. 

CrafTus, who had the command in. that waf, upon thi 
arrival of Pompey, who he feared, might fnatph the lau- 
rels out of his hand, refolved to come to a battle, how- 
ever hazardous it might prove. He fucceeded, and kil- 
led twelve thoufand three hundred of the enemy. Yel 
fortune, in fome fort, interwcaved this with the honors oi 
Pompey ; for he killed five thoufand of the flayes, whon 
he fell in with as they fled after the battle. Immediately 
upon this, to be beforehand with CralTus, he wrote to the 
fenate, " That Craflus had beaten the gladiators in a 
" pitched battle, but that it was be who had cut up the 
** war by the roots." The Romans took a pleafure is 
fpeaking of this one among another, on account of theii 
regard tor Pompey ; which was fuch, that no part of the 
iuccefs in Spain, againft Sertorius was afcribed by a najD 
of them, either in jeft or earned, to any but Pompey. 

Yet thefe honors and his high veneration for the mar 
were mixed with fome fears and jealoufies that he woulc 
not difband his army, but treading in the fteps of Sylla, 
raife hiixifelf by the iword to fovereign power^ and maia« 
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tain himlelf in it, as Sylla had done,* Hence the num- 
ber of thofe that went out of fear to meet him, and con- 
gratulate him on his return, was equal to that of tliofe 
who went out of love. But when he had removed this 
fulpicion by declaring that he would difmifs his troops 
immediately after the triumph, there remained only one 
more (iibjedl for envious tongues j which was, that Jic 
paid more attention to the commons than to the fenatc ; 
and whereas Sylla had deftroycd the authority of the tri- 
bunes, he was determined to reeftablifli it, in order to 
gain the afFedlions of the people. This was true : For 
there never was any thing they had fo much fet their hearts 
upon, or longed for fo extravagantly as to fee the tribuni- 
tial power put in their hands again. So that Pompey look- 
ed upon it as a peculiar happrnefs, that lie had an oppor- 
tunity to bring that affair about ; knowing that if any 
•ne mould be beforehand with him in this delign, he 
ftould never find any means of making fo agreeable a re- 
turn for the kind regards of the people. 

Afecond triumph was decreed him,t together with the 
confulfliip. But thefewere not confidered as the moft ex- 
traordinary inftances of his power. The Itrongeft proof 
of his greatnefs was, that Craffus, the richeft, the mo(t 
Hoquent, and moft powerful man in the adminiftiation, 
who ufed to loo^ down upon Pompey and all the world, 
did not veriture to folrcit the confullhip without dril a(k- 
iiig Pompey 's leave. Pompey, who had long wifhed for 

* Cicero in hiis Epiftles to Atticus, fays, Pompey made but little 

fecRt of this unjuftifiabl6 ambition. The pafifages are remarkable : 

Mirandum enim in modam Cn'eius nofter Syilani regni fimilitudincm con* 

cupivit; Et^tffo^t A<7tf, nikilille unqwam minus obfcure tulit. Lib. 

vii. ep. g. «« Our friend Pompey is wonderfully dedrous of ob- 

" Uining a power like that of Sylla ; I tell you no more than what 

** I know, for he makes no fecret of it." And again : Hoc turpe 

Cntius noJUr biennio ante cogitavit ; ita Syllaturit animus ejus ^et pro* 

Jcripturit. Ibid. ep. lo.-. ** Pompey has been forming this inta- 

** mous defign for thefe two years pail ; fo ftrongly is he bent 

•• upon imiuting Sylla, and profcribing like him.'* Hence we 

iiee how happy it was for Rome, that iu the civil wars, Cxfar, and 

not Pompey, proved the conqueror. 

t He triumphed towards the end of the year of Rome 682, and 
at the lame tims was declared coniul for the year enfuing. Thi.s 
-was a peculiar honor, to gain the confulate without firil bearing 
the fubordinate offices ; but his two triumphs, and great ferriccs, 
cxcufed that deviation from the common rules. 
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an opportunity to lay an. obligation upon him, receive 
the application with pleafure, and made great intercfl wit 
the people in his behalf; declaring he ibould take the: 
giving him Craflus for a colleague, as kindly as their fj 
vor to himfelf. 

Yet when they were clefted confuls, they disagreed i 
every thing, and were embroiled in all thiir meafures 
Crafliis had raoft intereft with the fenate, and Pompc] 
with the people. For he had reftored them the tribuni 
tial power, and had futfered a law to be made, that judg< 
es (hould again be appointed out of the equeftrian order,* 
However| the moft agreeable fpe£lacle of all to the peopH 
was PompcV himfelf, when he went to claim his exeinp< 
tion from lerving in the wars. It was the cuffom fori 
Roman knight, when he had ferved the time ordered b] 
law, to lead his horfe into the forum^ before the two m^ 
giftrates called cenfors ; and after having given accouai 
of the generals and other officers under whom he hd 
made his campaigns, and of his own a6tions in them, tc 
demand his difcharge. On thefe occafions they received 
proper marks of honor or difgrace, according to theii 
Behavior. 

Gellius and Lentulus were then cenfors, and had taken 
their feats in a manner that became their dignity, to re- 
view the whole equeftrian order, when Pompey was fteii 
at a didance with all the badges of hi^ office, as confuli 
leading his horfe by the bridle. As foon as he was neai 
enough to be olifcfdrved by the cenfors, he ordered his liC' 
tors to make an^^ipening, and advanced with his horfe ir 
hand, to the foot of the tribunal. The people were ftrudi 
with admiration, and a profound filence took place ; a 
the fame time a joy, mingled with reverence was vifiW 
in the countenances of the cenfors. The fenior cenfoi 
then addrefled him as follows : ** Pompey the Great, ! 
" demand of you, whether you have Icrved all the cam 
** paigns required by law." He anfwered with a low 
voice, " I have ferved them all j and all under myfelfyi 
" general." The people were fo charmed with this an 
fwer,.that there was no end of their acclamations : A 
la^, the cenfors rofe up and conducted Pompey to hi 

* L. Aurelius Cotta carried that point when he was prztor ; an 
Plutarch Tays again, becaufe Caius Gracchus bad conveyed that pii 
^utege to the knights Bfty years before^ 
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houfc 10 indulge the multitude, who followed him with the 
loudcft plaudits. 

When the end of the confulfliip approached, and his 
difference with CraflTus was increafing daily, Caius Aure- 
uus,« a man who was ©f the cqueftrian order, but had 
never intermeddled with ftate affairs, one day, when the 
people were met in full aflembly, afcended the rojfra^ and 
*«> " Jupiter had appeared to him in a dream, and com- 
^^manded him to acquaint the confuls, that they muft 
^*take care to be reconciled before they laid down their 
*office." Pompey ftood ftill and held his peace ; but 
Crafliis went and give him his hand, and faluted him in 
a friendly manner. At the fame time he addrefled the 
people as follows : " I think, my fellow citizens, there 
** is nothing diHionorable or mean in making th( fird ad- 
** vinces to Pompey, whom you fcrupled not to dignify 
"with the name of the Greats when he was yet but a 
''beardlefs youth, and for whom you voted two triumphs 
** before he was;& fenator. Thus reconciled, they laid 
down the confu^^ip. 

Craflus con0nued his former manner of life ; but Pom- 
pey now feldom choie to plead the caufes of thofe that 
applied-tb him, and by degrees he left the bar. Indeed, 
«efeldom appeared in public, and when he did it was 
always with a great train of friends and attendants $ fo 
^t it was not eafy either to fpeak to him or fee him, but 
i&themidflof acrowd. He took pleafure in having a 
Bnmber of retainers about him, becaufe he thought it 
live him an air of greatneis and majefly, and he was per- 
waded that dignity (hould be kept from being foilea by 
tlie familiarity, ana indeed by the very touch of the many. 
For thofe who are raifed to greatnefs by arms, and know 
Aot how to defceiid again to the equality required in a re- 
public, and very liable to fall into contempt when they 
refume the robe of peace. The foldier is deHrous to pre- 
jfcrve the rank in the forum which he had in the field ; 
•nd he who cannot diflinguifli himfelf in the field ; thinks 
it intolerable to give place in the adminiftration too.— 
When, therefore, the latter has got the man who (hone in 
camps, and triumphs into the aflemblies at home, and finds 
hija attempting to maintain the fame, preeminence there 

* Ovatius Aurelius, 
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of courfe he endeavors to humble him ; whereas, if 
warrior pretends not to take the lead in domedic coi 
oils, he is readily allowed the palm of military glory. T 
iooa appeared from the fubfequent event*. 

The power of the pirates, had its foundation in Cilic 
Their progrcfs was the more dangerous becaufe at M 
was kittle taken notice of. In the Mithridatic war, tl 
afTumed new confidence and courage, on account of fo 
fervices they had rendered the king. After this, the B 
mans being engaged in civil wars at the very gates of th 
capital, the Tea was left unguarded, and the pirates, 
degrees attempted higher things ; they not only attac 
ed fhips, but iflands and maritime towns. Many p 
fons, diftinguiflied for their wealth, their birth and th 
capacity, tmbarked with them, and adifted in their dep 
dations, as if their employment had been worthy the a 
bition of men of honor. They had in various places ; 
fenals^ ports, and watchtowers, all ftrongly fortified 
Their fleets were not only, extremely well manned, ft 
plied with fk 11 ful pilots, and fitted for. their bufinefs 
their lightnefi and celerity ; but there was a parad* 
vandty about them more mortifying than their flren^thj 
glided flerns, purple canopies, and plated oars.; asif tJ 
took a pride and triumphed in their villainy, Mufic 
founded and drunken revels were exhibited on every co; 
Here generals were made prifoners ; there the cities 
ptirates had taken were paying their ranfom j aU to 
great difgrace of the Roman power. The nurabel 
their galleys amounted to a thoufand, and the cities i. 
were mailers oi to four hundred. 

Temples, which had flood inviolably faered till t 
time, they plundered. They ruined ths temple of Ap< 
atClaros, that where he was worfhipped under the tith 
Didymseus,* that of the Cabiri in Samothrace, tha 
Cerest at Hermiona, that of i^fculapius at Epidaui 
thofe of Neptune in the Ifthmus, at Taenarus and. in ' 
lauria, thole of Apollo at A6tium and in the ifle of Leu 

♦ So called from Didynw, in the territories of Miletus. 

+ Paufanias (in Laconic) teils us the Lacedaemonians woij 
Ccies under the name of Lhthonia ; and (in Corinthiof) he give 
the Teafon of her having that name : *' The Aigives lay, that Chi 
•* nia the daughter of Colontas, having been faved out of a coi 
«* gration by Ceres, and conveyed to Hermione, built a temp] 
«• that goddefs, who was worlhipped there under the nam 
«* Chthonia." 
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thofe of Juno at Samos, Argos, and the Promontory of 
lacinium.* 

They likewife offered ftran,^efacrifices ; thofe of Olym- 
pus I mean ; f and they celebrated certain fecret myite- 
rics, among which thofe of Mithra, continue to tHis day,t 
being originally inftituted by them. They not only inliilt- 
tedthe Romans at fea, but infefted the great roads, and 
plundered the villas near the coaft ; they carried ofi Sex- 
tilius and Belli nus, two praetors, in their purple robes, 
with all their fervants and Uifors, They feized the daugh- 
ter of Antony, a man. who had been honored with a tri- 
umph, as (he was going to her country houfe, and he was 
forced to pay a large ranfom for her. 

But the molt contemptuous circumftance of all was, 
that when they had taken a prifoner, and he cried out 
tliat he was a Roman, and told them his name, they pre- 
tended to be Ih'uck with terror, fmote their thighs, and 
fell upon their knees to a(k him pardon. The poor man 
ftcing them thus humble themfelves before him, thought 
them in earneft, and faid he would forgive them ; for 
lomc were fo officious as to put on his (hoes, and others 
tohclp him on with his gown, that his quality might no 
*norebc miftaken. When they had carried on this farce, 
^ enjoyed it for fome time, ihey let a ladder down into 
^be fea, and bade him go in peace ; and if he refufed to 
do it, they puflied him off the deck and drowned him. 

Their power extended over the whole Tu fea n fea, fo 
^baphe Romans found their trade and navigation entirely 
CMtoff. The confequence of which was, that their mar- 
icets were notfupplied, and they had reafon to. apprehend 
& famine. This at laft, put them upon fending Pompey 
•p clear the (ca of pirates. Gabinius, one of Pompcy's in- 
tioate friends, propofed the decree, || which created him, 
• The printed text gives us the erroneous reading of Leucanium, 
bat two manufcripts give us Lacinium. Livy often mentions Juoo 
iMcinia. . 

+ Not on Moont Olympus, but in the city of Olympus, near 
Pfaafelis in Pamphylia, which was one of the receptacles of the pi- 
rates. What ioxt of facriBces they uied to offer there is not known. 
J According to Herodotus, the Pcrfians worfhipped Venus un- 
der the name of Mithrcs, or Mithra ; but the fun is worlhipped in 
tliat country. 

II This law was made in the year of Rome 686. The crafty tri- 
bune when he propofed it,. did not name Pompey. Pompey was 
now in the thirtyninth year of his age. His friend Gabinius^ as 
£pp<*ars from Cicero, was a man of infamous character. 
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way. Their extraordinary joy was owing to the fpeed 
with which he had executed his commiffion, fo far beyona 
all expectation, and to the fuperabundant plenty which 
reigned in the markets. For this reafon Pifo was in dan- 
ger of being depofed from the conf'ulfhip, and Gabinius 
had a decree ready drawn up for that purpofe, but Pom- 
pey would not fufter him to propofe it.. On the contrary 
his fpe^ch to the neoplc was full of candor &nd modera- 
tioa^.aiid when ne had provided fuch things as iie want- 
ed, he went to Brundufmm, and put to Tea again. Though 
he was fbraitened for time, and in his hafle failed by ma- 
ny citjes without calling, yet he flopped at Athens. He 
entered the t9wn and facriticed to the gods ; after whicK 
he addreiled thepeople andxhen prepared to reembarlc 
immediately. A^ he went out of the gate he obfenmi 
two infcriptionSy e^h compriled one line. 

Tliat.withjji-the.'gate was — 

' ■ But know'ihyfelf a man, and be a ^od. 

. ■ -11 . ■■ ■ n •• -.' • 
That 'rt'Uhout— 

We wifii'd, we faw ; we lov'd and we adorM. 

Some of the pirates who yet traverfed thie feas, mad^ 
their fubmfflion j and 'as he treated them in a humane 
nia'hner,.wh'en he had them and their (hips in his power, 
others ejitcrtaihcd hones of mercy, andavoidingthe o.ther 
officers^ ^t*rfen(Jered'tnemfelves to Pompey, together with 
their wiye^ ^a Ad thiidren. He fpared' them all j and it 
was principKily'by 'ifieif-^means that he found out and 
tookanlimber Who were guilt)' of unpardonable crimes, 
ancl t fiei-efore had' concealed « hemfelves. 

Still, hovfevet;;, there rcaiained a great number, and in- 
deed the mbil powerful prirt of thefe corfairs, who fent 
their famiHe^sJ treasures, and all ufclefs hands, intocaftlcs 
and foititied tbwns upou Mount Taurus. Then they 
manned theffr (hips, and waited for'Pompey at Cor'aceflilmf 
in Qhcia. ' A battle enfufed, and the pirates w^r6 defeat- 
<rd ; iiiPfef T^hich they retired into the fort. But they hid 
not been long, befieged before they capitulated, andfur- 
r?ndered thfemfelves, together with the cities and idandt 
■ v.h!*<ih theyhatl COrtyliSred and fortified, and which" by 
thcii works, as well As finiation, were almoft impregna- 
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blc. Thus the war was finiflied, and the whole force of 
the pirates deftroyed, within three months at the farthflV. 
Befide the other veflTels, Porapey took ninety fhips with 
beaks of brafs ; and the prifoners amounted to twenty 
thoufand. He did not choofc to put tliem to death, and 
at the fame time he thought it wrong to fuffer them (o 
difperfe, becaufe they were not only numerous, but war- 
like and neceffitous, and therefore would probably knit 
again and give future trouble. He refledted, that man 
by nature is neither a favage nor anunfocial creature ; and 
^lien he becomes fo, it is by vices contrary to nature ; 
)ct even then he maybe humanized by changing his phicc 
of abode, and accufloming him to a new manner of life ; 
asbeafls that are naturally wild, put off their fiercenefs, 
^hen they are kept in a domeftic way. For this rcafori 
Redetermined to remove the pirates to a great diftancc 
from the fea, and bring them to tafte the Uveets of civil 
life, by living in cities, and by the culture of the ground. 
Replaced fome of them in the little towns of Cilitiai 
which were almoft defolate, and which received them with 
pleafure, becaufe at the fame time he gave them an addi- 
tional proportion of lands. He repaired the city of Soli,* 
*hich naa lately been difmantled and deprived of its in- 
habitants by Tigranes, king of Armenia, and peopled it 
*ith a number of thefe corfairs. The remainder which 
'•asaconfiderablebody, he rlantcd in Dyma, a city of 
Achaia, which, though it had a large and truitful territo- 
7> was in want of inhabitants. 

Such as looked upon Pompey with envy, found fault 

with thefc proceedings ; but his conduct with refjpefl to 

Metellus in Crete, was not agreeable to his befl friends. 

This was a relation of that Metellus who commanded in 

Qoi^un^tjon with Pompey in Spain, and he hajd beenfent 

into Crete fome time before Pompey was employed in this 

war. For Crete was the fecond nurfery of pirates after 

Cilicia. Metellus'-had deftr©yed many nefts ofthem there, 

and the remainder, who were befieged by him at this 

time, addrelTed themfelves to Pompey as fuppliants, and 

invited him into the ifland, as included in his commiHion, 

and falling within the diftance he had a right to carry 

his arms from the fea. He liftened to their application, 

* He called It after his own name Pompciopolis. 
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with Liicullus, and that he rejoiced the more in the pre- 
icnt preference, on that account. 

His aftions foon iinmallced the roan. He caufed public 
notice to be given in all places within his commiflion, that 
the Roman troops were to repair to hipii, a^ well as the 
kings and princes their allies. . Whertver fit Went, he 
annulled the afts of Lucul his, remitting tlie'fines he had 
impofcd", and. taking away the rewards he had given. In 
(hort, he omitted no means to fhow the partizans of that 
general, that ail his authority was gone. 

Lucullus, of courfe, complained of this treatment ; and 
their common friends were of opinion, that it would be 
beft for them to come to an interview ; accordingly they 
met in Galatia. As they had both given diflinguifhed 
proofs of militaiy merit, the //V?or/ had entwined the rods 
of each with laurel. Lucullus had marched through a 
country full of flourifhing groves, but Pompey's rdutje-vras 
dry arid barren, without the ornament or advantage of 
woods. His laurels, therefore were parched and wither- 
ed ; which the fervants of Lucullus no fooner obferved, 
than they free! vl applied t hem withfrcfh ones, and crown- 
ed his /a/ces with them. This feeraed to be an pmen that 
Pompey would bear away the honors and rewards of Lu- 
cullus*s victories. Lucullus had 'been conful before 
Pompey, and was the older man, but Pompey's two tri- 
umphs gave him the advantage in point of dignity..-. ' ■ 

Their interview had at iirfl the'face of gftrar pblftcnefs 
and civility. They begari with mutOat corftpHlritfnts'^d 
congratulations; but they foon loft' fi At feveA'^ftahdflt 
and niioderation ; they proceeded td abufive'langtmge j 
Pompey reproaching'Lucullus wit'havarfce, afi^d'LticnllQS 
accufing Pompey of an infatiablc luft of power ; infomuch 
that their friends found it. difficult to prevent violence. 
After this, Lucullus gave his friends and followers lands 
in Galatia, as a conquered counUy, and made other con- 
liderabl'e grants. But Portipcy, who encamped at a Jittle 
di(tam;Q from him, decliM^d he would not fu^r his procrs 
to be carried, intQ execution, and (educed. ^U his^foldiect^ 
except fizteen hundred, who,- he knew, we^e. ib inutioou^ 
that they wa(uld be as unferv-iceabit to him as rhey had 
been ill afte6led to their old gener^h .Ni^, he fcrupled 
not to difparage the conduct of Lucullui,an«f toreprefent 
his anions in a defjpicable light. ^* The battles of Lucul- 
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•*lus," hefaid, "were dnly inock battles, and lye had 
** fought with nothing but the fhadows of kings ; but that 
" i^ was left for A/m to contend with real (trength, and 
*' well difcipHned anfties ;' (ince Mithridates had betaken 
*' himfel^ to fwoi^s and fhields, and knew how to make 
*• proper tifc of his cavalry." 

On the other hand» Lu^llas defended himfelf by ob- 
fcrving, •''That it was nothing new to Fompey to fight 
^ with phantoms- and fliadbv<rs of \var ;- for, likea dadand- 
•• If bird, he had been accuftomed to prey upo* tho/'e 
*' whom he had not killed, and to tear the poor remains 
" ff a dying oppofition. Thus he had arrogated to him- 
" fdf the con^efts of Sertorius^of LepidUs, and Sparta- 
•*cus, which originally belonged to "Metellus, to Catulu^, 
•* and CrafTus. Confequently, he did not wonder that he 
•* ivas come to claim the honor of finifhing the wars of 
" Armenra-and PontuS, after he had thruft himfelf into 
** the triumph over the fugitive flaves." 

In )r Ifme time Luculhis departed for R-ome ; and 
Pompfev having fecu red the Tea from Phoenicia to the Bof- 
phorus, ifiii^chbi m queft of Mithridates, who had an 
»my of thirty thoufand fopf , and' two tKoufand horfc, 
but durft rfbt'ftarid an " engagement. That prince was ia 
poflTeflion of a ftrong and fecure'tyod upon a mountain, 
^liich he quittfed'Tiipbn Pompey's approach, becaufe it 
^as deftitute of water. Pompey encamped in the fame 
place jr irtidcohjccturirigTrorti the nature of the plants and 
fl« «t.vice»in AeinountaiiT, that fp rings might befound, - 
fe ordered anvihber of^welh to bedugj^nd the camp was 
Hja'fttert time pfentifblly fupplied witfi water.* He was 
^ alittle furprif<hi that ^his did not occur to Mithri- 
dtfes during tne'whole time of his encampment tliejre. 

Afteffhis, Pcfmpey followed him to his nciv camp^ and 
drew' a lin* of cireumvall^tion round him. Mithradites 
fttibd a .ff^c cJf fbrty ftve 'days, after whichhe found lileans 
to fteai oflTwlrh his bell. troops^ having lirft killed all the 
lick, a^d fuch as could b^'ot riof^lrVice. ' P6nipey dyer- 
took* him near the Euphrates, ahjcf encamp^ ovei" againfl 
hittii but fearing he. might liafs' tW river Imperceived,. 
htm/w opt his troops at midmght. 'iflitifhat time Mith- 
ndates is lard tg h?ve had' a' dream *prtfigurativc of what 

* Paulas iCmilius bad done the fame thing lon^ before in the 
KfMcdoaian war. 
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was to befal him. He thought he was upon the Potftii 
Sea, 'failing with a favorable wiiM!, and in fi|;ht of th< 
Bofphorus ; fo that he felicitated his friends in the ihtp, 
like a man perfe^ly fafe« and already in harbor. BiM 
fuddenly he beheld himfelf in the moil deftitule condition 
fwimming upon a piece of wreck. While he was in aU 
tUe agitation which this dream produced, his frieadi 
awaked him and told him that Pompey was at hand. He 
was now under a necelGty of fighting for hb Camp, wi 
his generals drew up the foices wito all poffible expedh 
tion. 

Pompey feeing them- prepared, was loth to rifle a battle 
in the dark. He thought it fufficient tofurround theim 
fo as to prevent their night ; and what inclined him ffill 
more to wait for daylight, was the confideration that hi' 
troops were much better than the enemy's. However, tke 
oldeit of his officers entreated him to proceed immediately 
to the attack, and at laft prevailed. It was not indeed 
very dark, for the moon, though near her fetting, gave 
light enough to difiinguiih objects. But it wasa^tiC 
difadvantage to the king's troops, that the moon was fo 
low, and on the backs of the Ronuins ; becaufe flie pro- 
jected their (hadows fo far before them, that the eocnif 
could form no juft eftimate of the diftances, but thinking 
them at hand, threw their javelins before they, could do 
the lead execution. 

The Romans perceiving their miilake, advanced to tff 
charge with all the alarm of voices. The enemy were in 
fuch a conflernation that they made . not the lead itandy 
and, in their flight, vaft numbers were (lain. They .loft 
above ten thoufand men, and .their camp was taken. Ai 
for Mithridates, he broke through the Romans with eigbl 
hundred horfe, in the beginning of the engagement.— 
That corp» however, did not follbw him- far l^fore they 
difperfed,. and left him with only three of his people ; 
one of which was his concubine- Hypficratia, a woman ol 
iuch a maicuUne and daring ipirit, that the king uftd tc 
call her Uy[4icrate8. ■ She then rode a Perlian horie, and 
was dreOed jn a man's habit, of the falhion of that n» 
tion. She complained not in the leaft of the length o 
themarch {.andibefide that fatigue, (he waited on th 
kiag and took care of his horfe^ till they, reached th 
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eaftle of Inenii* where the king's treafureand ]iis moft 
Taduable moveables were depofited. Mithridates took out 
thence many rich robes, and beftowed them on thofc who 
repaired to him after their flight. He fiirniflied each of 
his Iriendsi too, with a quantity of poifon, that none of 
them, againft their wiU, might come alive into theene- 
my's hands. 

From Inora his defign was to go to Tigranes in Arme- 
nia. But Tigranes hsSk given up the caufe, and fet a price 
of no lefs than an hundred talents upon his head. He 
therefore changed his route, and having pafled the head 
tf the Euphrates, directed his flight through Colchis. 

In rtie mean time, Pompey entered Armenia, upon the 
invitation of young Tigranes, who had revolted from his 
father, and was gone to meet the Roman general at the 
river Araxes. This river takes its rife near the iource of 
the Euphrates, but bends its courfeeaftward, and empties 
itfelf into the Cafpian fea. Pompey and voung Tigranes, 
in their march, received the homage of the cities through 
which they pafled. As for Tigranes, the father, he had 
been lately defeated by Lucullus j sted now being in- 
formed that Pompey was of a mild and humane diipoH- 
tiofl, he received a Roman garrifon into his capital ; and 
taking his friends and relations with him, went to furren- 
der himfelf. As he rode up to the intrenchments, two 
ofPompey's /i^ori came and ordered him to difmount, 
and enter on foot ; afluring him ^that no man was ever 
feen on horfeback in a Roman camp. Tigranes obeyed 
and even took off his fword, and gave it them. As foon 
u he came before Pompey, he pulled off his diadem, and 
attempted to lay it at his feet. What was dill worfe, he 
was going to proftrate himfelf and embrace his knees. 
But Pompey preventing it, took him by the hand, and 
^aced him on one flde of him, and his ion on the other. 
Then addreffmg himfelf to the father, he faid, ** As to 
" what you had loft before, you loft it to Lucullus. It 
" was he who took from you Syria, PhGcnicia, Cilicia, 
" Galatia, and Sophene. But what you kept till my 
•* time, I will reftore you, on condition you pay the Ro- 
** mans a fine of fix thoufand talents for the injury you 

• It (ccms, from a paflage in Strabo (b. xii.) that inftead of /n*. 
r«, we fliould r«ad Sinoria : For that was one of the many fortref- 
iu Mithitdatcs had built between the Greater and the LcU Armenia, 
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<' have done them. Your fon I will make king of S^ 
" phcnc." 

Tif^ranes thought hiinfelf fo happy in thefc terms, and 
in finding that the Romans ialuted him king, that in the 
jo^ of his heart he promifed every private foMifer half t 
mtnay every centurion ten mimas^ and every tribune a ta- 
lent. But his fon was little pleafed at the determination; 
and when he was invited to flipper, he faid, ** He htfckno 
•* need of fuch honors from Pompey ; for he could find 
'^ another Roman." Upon this, he was bound, and re- 
ferved in chains for the triumph. Not long after Phnl- 
ates, king of Parthia, fent to demand the voung prince/ls 
■his fon in law, and to propofe that Euphrates fliculd be 
the boundary between him and the Roman empire. Pom* 
pey anfwered, " That Tigranes was certainly nearer to hit 
'' £sither, than his ^ther in law ; and as for the boundary 
" juftice fliould direct it.* * 

When he had difpatched this affair, he left Afraniusto 
take care of Armenia, and marched himfclf to the coiitf- 
■tries bordering on mount Caucafus, through which he 
mnft neceflTarily pafs, in fearch of Mithridares. The AU 
baniaos and Iberians are the principal nations in thoft 
parts. TJie Iberian territories touch upon the MofchiiOi 
mountains and the kingdom of Pontus ; the Albanian! 
Itretch more to the eafl, and extend to the Cafpxan Sn. 
The Albanians at firft granted Pompey a palTage : But<ts 
winter overtook him in their dominions, they took theo^ 
portunityof the Saturnaliaj which the Romans obferw 
reUjgioudy to aflbmble their forces to the nomber of forty 
thoufand men, with a refohition to attack them ; ami w 
that purpofe paflTed the Cyrnus.* The Cyrnus rifei » 
tiie Iberian mountains, and be nig joined in its courfe by 
the Araxes from Armenia, it discharges itfelf by tweW< 
mouths, into the Cafpian Sea. Some fay, the Araxd 
does not run into it,t but has a feparate channel, anc 
empties itiielf near it into the fame fea. 

Pompey fuffered them to pafs the river, though it wt 
in his power to have hindered it ; and when tliey were ad 
got over, he attacked and routed them, and killed gtea 

* Strabo and Plioy call this river Cyruj, and fo PluUrch probt* 
bly wrote it. 

f This is Stnbo's apioion, in whick he u €ollow«4 by thi 
modorn gco^rapbccs. 
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numbers on t^e ipot. Their king fent ambafladora td 

Ijjcak for mercy ; upon which Porapey torgave hjm tlic 

violence he had o^ered, and entered into alliance with hint. 

This done, he marched againfl tlie Iberians, who were e^^ 

qually numerous and more warlike, and who .were very 

defirous to Hgnalize their zeal forAdithridates, by repull- 

ing Pompey. The Iberians were never fubje£i to the 

Medcs or Perfians ; they efcapcd even the Macedonian 

yoke, becaufe Alexander was obliged to leave Hyrcania 

inh^fte. Pompey, however, defeated this people tcto, in 

agreat battle, in which he killed no lefs than nine thou* 

UJBd, aad tock above ten thoufand prifoners. 

After this, he threw himielf intoColchib ; andServili- 

' u came and joined him at the mouth of the Pha£s, with 

[ the fleet appointed to guard the £u:!^ine Sea. 'Lite purfuit 

[ of Mithridates was attended with great difficulties, for he 

hd concealed himfelf among the nations fettled about the 

fiofphorus and the ^Palus Mseotis. Befkde^, news was 

I brought Pomp^ that the Albanians luid revolted, and 

' taken up arms again. The defireof revenge determined 

him to march back, and chaf^ife them. But it was with 

infinite trouble and danger that he pafled the Cyrnus a^ 

I gain, the barbarians having fenced it on their fide with 

elirades all along the banks. And when he was over he 
I a large country to trayerfe, which aflbrded no wa« 
ter. This laft difficulty he provided againfl, by filling ten 
thoufand bottles ; and puri'uing his march, he found the 
enemy drawn up on the b^nks of the river Abas,*i.to the 
number of fixty thoufand foot, and twelve thoufand horfe, 
but many oi them ill ^rmed, and provided with nothing 
of the defenfive kind but fkins of beafts. 

They were commanded by the king's brother, named 
CoGs ; who at the beginning of the baftle, lingled out 
Pompey, and ruffiing in upon him, ilruck his javelin into 
the joiBts of his breaOplate. Pompey, in return, run him. 
through with his fpear, and laid him dead on the fpot. it 
is faid that the Amazons came to the affiflance of the bar- 
harians, from the mountains near^ he river Thermodon, 
had fought in this battle. The Romans among the plun- 
derof the field, did, indeed, meet with bucklers in ilie 

* This river takes its rife in tlic mountains of Albania, and falU 
into the Caipin bea. Ptolemy calls UAlUnus^ 
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form of a halfmoon, and fuch buikins as the Atnazow 
wore ; but there was not the body of a woman found a 
xnong the dead. They inhabit that part of Mount Ciu« 
caftts which ftretches towards the Hyircanian Sea, and an 
not next neighbors to the All>anians ;* for Gelae and Le. 
f es lie between ; but they meet that people, and ipeiril 
two months with them every year on the banks of the 
Thermodon : After which they retire to their owncanD- 
try, where they live without the company of men. 

After this aftion, Pompey defigned to make his way to 
the Cafpian Sea, and march by its coafts into Hyrcaniit \j 
but he found the number of venomous ferpents fo trouble- 
fome, that he was forced to return, when three days mardi 
more would have carried him as far as he propofed.}— 
The nejct route he took was into Armenia the Lefs, when 
he gave audience to ambaflfadors from the kings of thf 
Elymxans H and Medes, -and difmiffed them with letten 
cxpreflive of his regard. Mean time the king of P^rtfaii 
had entered Gordyene, and was doing infinite damage tc 
the f ubje£ts ^f Tisanes. Agaihft him Pompey fent A- 
franius, who put him to*(he;rout, -and purfued him as f« 
as the province of Arbelis. 

Among ail the concubines of Mithridates that were 
brought before Pompey, he touched not one, but fent then 
to their parents or huftands ; for moft of them were ci- 
ther daughters or wives of the great officers and princip 
perfons of the kingdom. But Stratonice, who was the nd 
favorite, and had the care of a fort where the bed par 
of the king's treafure was lodged, was the daughter of i 
poor old m^fician. She fung one evening to Mithridate 

* The Albanian forces, according to Strabo, were numerous, bi 
ill difcipliaed. Their offeniive weapons were darts and arrow! 
and their defenfive armor was made of the (kins of beafta. 

Plutarch mentions the Cafpian Sea after Hyrcania. But as thati 
lies very near Albania, there was no necelBty for Pompey to | 
through Hyrcania to it. Perhaps Plutarch meant the other cxtfca 
ity of the Cafpian Sea. 

i T^iay liop )}/Af^a>y amwx^*' "^^ former Englifh tiaaflit 
erroneoufly renders this, was forced to retreat after three days msn 
. II Strabo (lib. xvi.) places the Klymseans in that part ot Afff 
-wb<ch borders upon Mediat and mentions three prpvinces bdoc 
ing to them, Gabiane, Meflabatice, and Corbianc. He adds tl 
they were powerful enough to refuie fubmiflion to the kin 
Parthia. 
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•at an entertainment, and as he was. fo much plcafcd with 
lier that he took lier to his bed that night, and fent the 
T)ld man home in no very good humor, becaufe he had tak- 
en his daughter, without condcfcending to fpcak one kind 
word to him. But when he waked next morning, he faw 
tables covered with veflels of gold and filver, a great re- 
tinue of eunuchs and pages, who oiFered him choice of 
rich robes, and before his gate a horfe with fuch magni- 
ficent furniture, as is provided for thofe who are called 
the king's friends. All this he thouglit nothing but an 
infult and burlefque upon him, and therefore prepared for 
■flight J but the fervants (topped him, and alTured him, 
that the kin« had given him the houfe of a rich nobleman 
lately deceafed, and that what he (aw was only the fir(l 
fruits — a i'mall earneft of the fortune [he intended him. 
At Utt he (uffered himfelf to be perfuaded that the fcene 
was not vifionary ; he put on the purple, and mounted 
the horfe, and, as he rode through tne city, cried out, 
** All this is mine." The inhabitants, of courfe, laughed 
at him and he told them, " They ihould not be furprifed 
'* at this behavior of his, but rather wonder that he did 
"not throw (iones at them." 

From fuch a glorious fourccfprung Stratonice. 

She furrendered to Pompey thecaftle, and made him ma- 
ny magnificent prefents ; however, he took nothing but 
what might bean ornament to the folemnities of religion, 
and add luftre to his triumph. The reft he defired (he 
would keep for her own enjoyment. In like manner, 
when the king of Iberia fent him a bedftead, a table and 
a throne, all of mafTy gold, and begged him to accept 
them as a mark of his regard, he bade the quaeftors to ap- 
ply them to the purpofes of the public revenue. 

In the caftle orCaenon he found the private papers of 
Mithriddtes ; and he read them with fome pleafure, be- 
caufe they difcovercd that prince*s real charadler. From 
thefe memoirs it appeared, that he had taken off many 
perfons by poifon, among whom were his own fon Aria- 
rathes and Alcaeus of Sardis. His pique againft the lat- 
ter took his rife merely from his having better horfes for 
tiie race than he. There was alfo interpretations, both 
of his own dreams and thofe of his wives ; and the laf- 
civious letters which had palled between him and Mo , 

Vol. IV. H 
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nime. Tlicophancs pretends to fay, tliat there was faui 
among thofe papers a memorial compofed by Rutilius 
exhorting Mithridates tomaflacreall the Romans in A(i 
But mod people believe this was a malicious invention 
Theophanes, to blacken Rutilius, whom probably he ha 
ed, becaufe he was a perfect contrail to him ; or it img 
be invented byPompey, whofe father was reprefented 
Kutilius's hiftories as one of the worft of men. 

From Caenon, Pompey marched to Amifus ; where 1; 
infatuating ambition put him upon very obnoxious me 
fures. He had cenhiredLucullus much for difpoHng 
provinces at a time when the wai*' was alive, and for i> 
ftowing other conliderable gifts and honors, which coi 
cjuerors ufe to grant after their wars are abfolutely term 
nated. And yet when Mithridates was mafter of the Bo 
phorus, and liadaffembled a very refpe^lable army agaii 
I he fame Poinpey did the very thing he had cenfured.- 
As if he had nniflied the whole, he difpofed of goveri 
ments, and diHributed other rewards among his friend 
On that occadon many princes and ge{)cralS| and amon 
them twelve baibarian kings, appeared before him ; an 
to gratify thofe princes when he wrote to the king c 
Parthia, he refufcd to give him the title of king of king! 
by which he was ufually addrefTed. 

He was paflionatcly defirous to recover Syria, and pa/ 
iing from thence through Arabia, to penetrate to theKe 
Sea, that he might go on conquering every way to ih 
Ocean which furrounds the world. In Africa, he was tb 
fiHl whofe conquefts extended to the Great Sea j in Spai 
he ftretched the Roman dominions to the Atlantic j att 
in his late purfuit of the Albanians he wanted butlittl 
of reaching the Hyrcanian Sea. In order, thereforc,t 
take the Red Sea too into the circle of his wars, he bqg» 
his march ; the rather, becaufe he favv it difficult to hufl 
out Mithridates with a regular force, and that he was muc 
harder to deal with in his flight than in battle.' For th 
reafon, be faid, ** He would leave him a flronger cncm 
. ** than the Romans to cope with, which was famine." «1 
purfuance of this intention, he ordered a number of ihij 

♦ P. Rutilius Rufus wpsconful in the year of Rome 649. Ci 
fro gives him a great character. He was afterwards baniihed h 
Afia, and when Sylla recalled him, he refuicd to return. Hcyri' 
a Roman hillory in Greek, which Appian made great ufe of. 
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:o crnifc about, and prevent any veflels from entering tlie 
Bofphorus with provifions ; and that death (hould be the 
punifhment for f'lich as were taken in the attempt. 

Ashe was upon his march with the beft part of his 
army, he found the bodies of thofe Romans, who fell iu 
the unfortunate battle between Triarius* and Mithridates, 
ftill uninterred. He gave them an honorable burial ; 
and tlie omilTion of it fcems to have contributed not a 
little to the averdon the army had for Lucullus. 

Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he fubducd the 
Arabians about Mount Amanus by nis lieutenant Afra- 
oius, and defcended himfeltinto Syria; which he con- 
Tcrted into a Roman province, becaufe it had no lawful 
king.f He reduced Judea, and took its king Ariftoblu* 
prifoner. He founded fome cities, and fet others free ; 
ponKhing the tyrants who had enflaved tlicm. But moft of 
his time was fpent in adminilierin^ juflice, and in deciding. 
thedifputes between cities and prmces. Where he could 
not go himfelf, he fent his friends : The Armenians and 
Fartnians, for inftance, having referred the difference they 
htd about fome territory, to his decidon, he lent three ar- 
bitrators to fettle the affair. His reputation as to power 
was great, and it was equally refpe6table as to virtue and 
moderation. This was thf thin^ which palliated mod 
of his faults, and thofe of his mmiflers. He knew not 
bow to reflrain or punifli the offences of thofe he. employ* 
eki, but lie gave fo gracious a reception to thofe who canie 
toconiplain of them, that they went away not ill facisfied 
irich all they had fuffered fi'om their avarice and oppreilionh 

His firft favorite was Demetrius his enfranchiied (lave ; 
1 young man, who, in other refpe^ls, did not want under- 
ftanding, but who made an infblent ufe of his good for- 
lane. They tell us this ftory of him : Cato the philofo- 
pher, then a young man, but already celebrated for his 

♦ Triarius was defeated by Mithridates three years before Pom- 

fey's march intoSyiia. He had tweatythree tribunes, and a hun. 
red and fifty ceuturions killed in tliat battle ; aiid his camp was 
J ken. 

t PoQipey took the temple of Jerufaletn, killing no lcf« than 
welve thoutand Jews in the adion. He eiUered the temple contra- 
y to their law,but had the moderation not to touch aay of the holy 
btenliU, or the treafurc belonging to iu Ariftobulus prefented him 
*filh a golden vine, valued at fWfc hundred talents, which he afrer.. 
v^ardS conftcrated in the tcniplc of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
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virtue and grcatncfs of mind, went to fee Antioch, when 
Pompey was not there. According to cuftom, he travelled 
on foot, but his friends accompanied him on horfcback. 
When he approached the city, he faw a great number of 
people before the gates, all in white, and on the way a 
troop of young men ranged on one Hde, and of boys on 
the other. This gave the philofopher pain j for he thought 
it a compliment intended him, which he did not want.— 
However, he ordered his friends to alight and walk with 
him. As foon as they were near enough to be fpoke with, 
the mafter of the ceremonies, with a crown on his head, 
and aftaff of office in his hand, came up and afked'them, 
•* Where they had left Demetrius, and when he might 
** be expe<5led ?'* Cato*s companions laughed, but Cata 
faid only, " Alas, poor city !" and fo pafTed on. 

Indeed, others might the better endure the infolence 
•f Demetrius, becaufe Pompey bore with it himfelf. Very 
often, when Pompey was waiting to receive company, 
Demetrius feated himfelf in a difrefpeflful manner at 
table, with his cap of liberty* pulled over his ears. Be* 
fore his return to Italy he had purchafed the pkafanted 
villas about Rome, witli magnificent apartments for en- 
tertaining his friends jf and fome of the mofi elegant and 
exj)enfhrc gardens were knowi^ by his name. Yet Pompey 
himfelf wsvi fatisfied with an iiidifferent houfe till his third 
triumph. Afterwards,, he built that beautiful and cele- 
brated theatre in Rome ; and as an appendage to it, buiJt 
himfelf a houfe, much handfomer than the fonmer, but not 
oilentatioufly great ; for he who came to be maffer of it 
after him, at his fir (I entrance was furprifed, and a&ed, 
•« Where was the room in which Pompey the Great uied 
" to fup V Such is the account we have of thefe matters. 

The king of Arabia Petraea had hitherto confidered the 
Romans in no formidable light, but he was really afraid 
of Pompey, and fent letters to acquaint him, that he was 

♦ The word Ifianof fignifics here the cap of liberty worn by f reed- 
men, not the flaps of a robe, which was all that the other Romans 
hi'i to cover their heads with. Indeed, they went bareheaded. 

+ The Laiin tranflator renders tw* h^nrriptuf ra ita»i%roupulcher'-' 
rima gymnajia ; and Dacier, Us plus beaux parccs ptur la excrcices eft 
lajeuneje ! but Athenaeus (I. x.) gives us a more appoHte {enfe of 
the word ^ffvrispa fioTaurhat ra ovfAiroaia, Dining rooms might 
be called ^nrnfWf becaufe youthaud mirth convey fimilar ideas. 
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ready to obey all his commands. Pompey, to try the fm- 
cerityof his profedions, marched aj^aind Petra. Many 
blamed this expedition, looking upon it as no better than 
a pretext to be cxciifed piirluing Mithridates, againft 
whom they would have had him turn, as agai*nft the an- 
cient enemy of Rome ; and an enemy who, according to 
all accounts, had fo far recovered his ftrength, as topro- 
■pofe marching through Scythia, and Paeonia into Italy. 
On the otiier hand, Pompey was of opinion that it was 
much eafier to ruin him when at the head of an army, 
than to take him in his flight, and therefore would not 
amufe himfelf with a fniitlefs purfuit, but rather cliofe to 
wait for a new emergency, and in tlie mean time, to turn 
his arms to another quarter. 

Fortune foon refolved the doubt. He had advanced near 
Petra, and encamped for that day, and was taking fome 
i cxcrcife on horfeback without the trenches, when meffen- 
i gers. arrived tromPontus ; and it was plain they brought 
« good news, becaufe the points of their fpears were crown- 
'*^ cd with laurel. The foldiers feeing tliis, gathered a- 

fbout Pompey, who was inclined to finifh hisexercife 
before he opened the packet ; but they were fo earnefl: 
J in their entreaties, that they prevailed upon him to a- 
light and take it. He entered the camp with it in his 
'1 hand;- and as there was no tribunal ready, and thefol. 
I dicrs werr two impatient to raife one of turf, which was 
f the common method, they piled a number of packfaddles 
« one upon another, upon which Pompey mounted, and 
j gave them this information : " Mithridates is dead, 
I •* he killed himfelf upon the revolt of his fon Pharnaces. 
i " And Pharnaces has feized all that belonged to his fa- 
>" ther ; which he declares he has done for himfelf and 
j " the Romans.*? 

* At this news the army, as might be expedled, gave a 
loofe to their joy, which they expreffed m /acrifices fo 
- the gods, anfd in reciprocal entertainments, as if ten thou- 
fand of their enemies had beendain in Mithridates. Pom- 
pey having thus i brought the campaign, and the whole 
war to a concluHon fo happy, and fo far beyond his hopes 
immediately quitted Arabia, traverfed the provinces be- 
rween that and Galatia with great rapidity, and foon ar- 
rived at Amifus. There he found, many prefents froih 
FhamaceS| and feveral corpfes of the royal family^ among 
4 H.a 
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wliich 'i^as that of Mithpidates. The face o£ that prince 
could not be eafily known, becaufe the embaliners had nodt 
Taken ont the brain, and by the- cormption .of ihat-ythc 
features were disfigured. Yet fbme that were cnirimisto 
examine it, diftinguifhed it by the fears. »As for Pompcy^ 
he would not fee the body, but to propitiate the av-cnging 
deity,* fent it to Sinope. However^ he looked upon 
a ti'd admired the inagnificcFtce of his habit, and tfatt.fizr 
arid beauty of hi^ aim«. The fcabbard of ihe^ fftorsd, 
^hich coft four hundred talents was ftolen by one Pubyvs 
Wh6 fold it to Ariarathes. And Cains, the fofierbrotbei' 
of^MithrWateflj-tocA the diadem which was of; nioft cat* 
quifite workmanlhip^ and gave it privately to Faufhis^ ;t&r 
fbn'pf Sylla, who had bagged it of hirai Thisefcaped 
thd knowledge of Pompey, but Pliamaccs difcoviering* It 
at'terwards, punifhed theperfons guilty of the, thefts..'!/.- 
Pompey having thoroughly; fettled the affkisrt of ^: A^ 
"proceeded in his return to Rome with nuwe: pomp aridfoii 
lemrtity. When he arrived at Mitylene, he: declared ijt« 
free city, for the fake ot'Theopliane*^ .whoc w^s-bon* 
there. He was prefcntat the anniverfary eacerciObsjof :thr 
poets, whofc fole fubjeft "ihrft year wa^.jthea^kkDS'df 
Pompe>^ And he was lb mnch pleafed wfth>thcir the^hre, 
that he' took a plan of it, witha deri|ti:to-boild ocie;bkiC.it 
at Rome, but greater and more noblei When he .csaoie 
to Rhodes, he attended the declamations of all the fsphifts 
and pre fen ted each of them with a talent..; Pofidonius 
committed the difcourfeto writing, which he made before 
him againft tliepofftion of Hermagoras, another profeflbr 
of rhetoric, coneeyning-inventioningeneEal.t ;He.beKav- 
ed with-cqUal momficence-to the pliiiofophers at Athens, 
and gave the people fifty talents for the rtpairpf.'^c city. 
■ ' He hoped't^^eturn to Italy thegreateft and happicft of 
'then, and that iris -fthiily tvould rarcet bis affection with 
equal aixibr: 'fiut 'the deity whofe -care, it is a'^ways.to 
mix-fome poftion of evil with the highcft and nioftfplwt- 
did favors bf fortdnt*, had been long, preparing lum a fad 

• Nfihefjs,--) •■■'■■ ■ •: ,., :'» ■ i-.-, • ->. ■■; 

' f H«i>m»goras Was loT'ttducHg ininntm uiider tvro ;geiMiil 
licads, ttHMMfbn<of -.the procch; and thc^ f\aU o£ thequdUon,; 
-which Umiunieii-eictro clii»p]>ig5rcdr.ai&,niicl| as has matter Pofi- 
donius. V'\de(icer de Invent. Rhetor, lib. i. ' . 

Th;j Pofidonius, who is of Apamea, is not to be confounded, 
witii Poaduoius of Alexaudtva, v'w <lvV<i\tple of Zcxx>. 
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welcome in liis hoii/e.. Mucia,* in hisabfence, haH dif- 
hoDored his bed. While he wasra^ a diftance, he d'lfr.c- 
garded the reporti hvLt. upon his. approach to I talv, and a 
more mature examii?af^n into the aifajr, hq fent her a di- 
vorce, without afBgning hi^ reafons- either tl>en or after.- 
ward5. The true reafon is to be fouod in Cicero*s 
epiflles. . . 

■ People talked varjoufly at Rome concerning Pompey's 
iatentions. Many diiiurbed themC^lves at the thoug'Iit 
Ihat hcL would march witb his army. inunediatqly to Rom^, 
and xiEkke himfelf fole and abA>|;Uce .ynafter there^ CraiTus 
teok his children and money, and i^y ithd re W;j. ^whether. it 
was .that he had fomQ rfi^ appr^licofioos, or rather thai he 
chafe toicountenence jthe C4lumny,...4n4 add force iotlv? 
^ing of envy ; the latter ifecms the more, probable. But 
-Bompcy had no iboner fet.foot.in Itajy, then.he called ap 
.aflembly.of his foldiers, ^ and, after a kind ami (iiitable 
addrefs, ordered them to difperfe in their :rerpe6liye.citiej, 
andatteod to their own affairs till his triumph, on whfcn 
occaHiMithey were to, repair to him.agajn- . ; . 
.-. A»foon as it was known that his troops,\yf re Hifbanded, 
an aftoailliiny change .appeared in tlie face, ojf thing?., •I't^e 
ckies feeing Porapey.the. Great un9rmpcl,.and,at tended by 
a few friends, as. if fee was rfilurnil^gpnly frpm aqoiijnion 
tour, poured out their inhabitai^ts afilerJiimj wlvp ,9011- 
dnded him to.Rbme with tha.6nce.re4 pie$^Uvi?»:&^4 witji 
a much greater, force than. that. wh'\?h.j\e ji^d.difmillcd. ; 
fo that there would have beca QO. ;i^.4. of the army, if he 
l»ad fcnrmed.anvidelignsagaiofithe ftate* , ; , , 

A»4he/]aw; did not permit him Ko pinte/ the city Iwfor^e 
l^Btriuniph, he-defired^thefcnAte to.def€r.the,eleS;ipa .of 
confuls on hisaccount, thatlio mlghiiby hispreffn^i fljp- 
port thc-interBtt.of Pifo..;.But Ca^o oppufcd it, and t^e 
motion • xnricarried. Pompcy^ admfcring^he libwerty %nd 
finnnefs with which Catb maci\taUiedith^P&^^An^i<^uftopjs 
of bis country, at a time whew no oUiei; in^.n would ap- 

,,*.\Uicia was filler ipMetcllu* Cder, arid to Metcllw^ Ncpo*. SIic 
was debauched by 'Cicfar ; for which realon, -when Pomjpcy mar- 
ried Casfar's dayghtcr, all the -wrorld blamed him for tumihj^ off a 
wife by whom h« b?d threetchildrtrf, to cfpou^c the daughter of a 
■tan yUnm he had oftenjwhh a ?%hican*d -l^is ^^iftbus.. « M.4- 
■cia'^difloyalty m«ft have bten.teiyi\>*blU:, iioax(;iCPro^.it>^9flfi9r 
htt letters to Atticus, lays, the divorce of Mu:ia meets with general 
approbatico. Lib. i. cp. xli. 
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pear fo. openly for them, determined to gain him 
ble 5 and as Cato had two nieces, he offered to ma: 
one, and afked the other for his fon. Cato, howc\ 
pe6^ed the bait, and.looked upon the propofed allia 
means intended to corrupt his integrity. He ^^ 
refufed it, to the great regret of his tviTe and fiftt 
could not but be dirpkafed at his rcje6ting fuch a 
from Pompey the Great. Mean time Pompey be 
firous to get the confulArp fof Afranius, dift 
money for that purpofe among the tribes, and the 
Hem to receive it in" Pompey's own gardens*. Th« 
Has fo public, that P6nrif ey n^a&much cenfured for 
that office venal, whicb he had > obtained by hi 
adlions, and opening a way to thei higheft honor 
(^ate to thofe who had money, but wanted merit; 
then obferved to the ladies of his family, that- the 
all have (hared in this difgrace, if they had acceptci 
pey's alliance ; upon which they acknowledged he 
tetter judge than they of honor an ^propriety. ■ 

The triumph was fo great, that though it was • 
into two days, the time was far from being fufficii 
difplaying what was prepared to be carried in pnx 
there remained ftill enough to adorn another triumi 
"the head of the (how appeared the titles of.the coi 
natibns ; Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia,. Paphl 
Media, Colchis, the\Iberians, the Albanians, Syri; 
cia, Mefopotamia, Phoenicia, Paleftine, jUdea, Aral 
pirates fubdued both by Tea and land. In thefe coi 
it was mentioned that there were not lefsTtluma th 
caftles, and near nine hundred cities taken ; eight 
fired galleys taken fron^the pirates ; and thirtynin 
late cities repeopled. On ithe face of the tablets 
peared befides, that whereas the revenues of the! 
empire before thefe conqueft^ amounted butto fifty n 
^i drachmas^ by the new acquifitions they were ad 
to eighiyfive millions ; and that Pompey liadbroug 
the public treafury, in money, and in gold and filver 
to the value of twenty thoufand talents, befides h 
had diitributed among the foldier$, of whom he th 
ceived leail had fifteen hundred drachmas to. his 
The.captives who walked ip the procelfion (not to ir 
the chiefs of the pirates) were the fon of Tigranes, 1 
Armenia, together with his wife and daughter ;, Z 
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the wife of Tigrancs, himfelf ; Ariftobiiliis, king of Jii- 
dxa ; the (ifter of M ithridates, with her five fons ; and 
feme Scythian women. The holUges of the Albanians 
and Iberians, and of the king of Coimnagne alfo appear- 
ed in the train ; and as many trophies were exhibited as 
Ponipey had gained victories, either in perfon or by his 
lieutenants, the number of which was not fmall. 

But the mod honorable circumftance, and what no oth- 
er Roman could boafl, was, that his third triumpji was 
over the third quarter of the world, after his former tri- 
umphs had been over the other iv/o. Others before him 
had been honored with three triumphs ; but his dril tri. 
nmph was over Africa, his (econd over Europe, and his 
third over Afia ; fo that the three Teemed to declare him 
conqueror of the world. 

Thofe who dedre to make the parallel between him and 
Alexander agree in all refpedts, tell us he was at this time 
not quite thiriyfour, whereas, in fadl, he was entering 
upon his fortieth year.* Happy it had been for him, it 
he had ended his days while he was ble/l with Alexander's 
good fortune 1 The red of his life, every indance of fuc- 
cefs brought his proportion of envy, and every mifcar- 
riage was irretrievable. For the authority which he had 
gained by his merit, he employed for ©therein a way not 
very lionorable ; and his reputation confequently finking, 
as they grew in /irength, he was infenfibly ruined by the 
weight of his own power. As if happens in a fiege, every 
ilrong work that is taken adds to the beficgcrs force ; io 
Cxfar, when raifed by the influence of Pompey, turned 
that power yvhich enabled him to trample upon his coun- 
try, upon Pompey liimfelf. It happened in this manner : 
Lucullus, who had been treated io unworthily by Pom- 
pey in Afia, upon his return to Rome met with the mod 
oonorable reception from the fenate ; and they gave him 
ftili greater marks of tlieirefleem after thearrival of Pom- 
pey ; endeavoring to awake his ambition, and prevail 
^ith him to attempt the lead in the admini^ration. But 
his fpirit and adlive powers were by this time on the de- 
cline ; he had given n'mlelf up to the pleafures of eafe, 

*It(houldbe fortyfixth year. Pompey was bom in the be- 
ginning of the month of Auguft, in the year of Rom« fix hundred 
and fortv feven« and .: is triumph wn in the lame month in the 
y«-ir of RoQiC :.x bundled and ninety two. 
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and the CMJoyra^*it of wealth . However, he b< 
againft Pefnpey with fome vigor at firft, and g 
a6ts confirmed which hisadvcKary had annulled 
ing a majority in the fenate, through the affiftance ol 
Pom pey thus worfied in the fenate, had reco 
the* tribunes of the People and to the young pie' 
Clpdius, the moft daring* and profli^te of them a 
ceived him with opfen arms, but at the fanie time fi 
cd him to all the hwrnors of thepopiOace. He ma 
dangle after hi^ in the fort^ht in a manner far bene 
dignity, and infilled upon his fupporling every b 
he propofed,arid every fpeech that he made, to flat* 
ingratiate himfelf with the people. And as if tl 
nexion with him hsld been an honor, inflead of ad 
he demanded ftill higher wages ; that Pompey 
^TC up.Cicifi'D, whb had" ever b^en his faft friend, 
tntf^reateft ufe'tdhim in the admlnrftration. An« 
wagclj'^Tb obtamed. For when Citerb caifte to be i 
^^rj^ahd r^%>ftea;Pompey's alliflance, he rcfufcc 
nmH^ pd, (hut^ng'th^ gates ag^li^fl thpfb who c 
hiVcrc^dii for hi|il,' wient ouf at aback door. ( 
tfi^refpVe, di-'^dirig the iflue of the trial, departed p 
lyfrdmHoixie. 

r? ■ At this tiiWI^Caerar returning from his province 

.! diertool? an affjiir, wblch rendered him very pop 

j^cfciit, ahd'in its' confequehces gained him pow 

i. pV6'ved a grAtf prejudice to Pompey antT td the 

■■ coirinidnwealtb. He was theft foliciting his firfti 

iKIb, atid Cri'ffi/s arid Pampey being^atyarislrtce, 1 

cenred'thaf if he fhbuld join the one, the other wc 

' his en^my otjccmrfe ; he therefore fet hunfelf to r^ 

them. A thiriffwKith feeined htohoraMe in itfe 

calculated fojr the public g66d ; but the intc^tl 

^ iiifidioiis^ though deep laid and covered with the n 

S fined policy. For while the power of the ftate i 

'*■'] vided, it kept it in an eqvUihnufjiy as the burden oj 

:'i, i^)"^perly diflnbuted, keeps it froih- inclihhig to c 

j inore than a^bthci-j but when the power came t< 

. I cbllecled into dni part, having rfotnirtg to conhtefl 

I j . * It vas not at the time of Cicero's gblng into ej^ileth 

V\ re'tuTned from hl« province of Spam, wnich he Had govern 

f ■;; the title of pra-tor, but two years before, Caefar retarm 

\-^ year of Rome 693, and* Cicero quitted Rome in the year 6 
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it, it overfet and dcllroyed the commonwealth. Hence it 
waSy that when fome were obferving ihat the conflituiion 
was milled by the difference which happened afterwards 
between Caefarand Ponipey, Cato CiiJ, " You are under 
"a great miftake : It was not their late difagreemcnc, but 
"their former union and connexion which gave the con- 
'* ftitution the firfl and greateft blow. " 

To this union, Caifar owed, his confulrtiip ; and he was 
no founer appointed than he began to make his court to 
the indigent part of the people, by propofing laws fyr 
fending out colonies, and for the diftribution of lands ; 
by which he defcended from the digiiity of a conful, and 
in fome fort took upon him the office of a tribune. His 
colleague Cibulus oppofed him, and Cato prepared to 
fupport Bibulus in the moft ftrcnuous manner j when 
C;Elar placed Pompey by him upon the tribunal, and afk- 
ed him, before the whole: affemblv, " Wiiether he ap- 
.proved his laws ?'* And upon his answering in the affirma- 
tive, he put this farther queftion, ** Then if any one fball 
** with violence oppofe thefe laws, will you come to the 
"affiftanceof the people ? Pompey anfwered, " 1 will 
'* certainly come ; and again ft thofe who threaten to take 
•* the fwgrd, I will bring both fword and buckler.." 

Pompey till that day had never faid any thing fo ob. 
noxious ; and his friends could only fay, by way of apol- 
ogy, that it wasanexpreffion which had efcaped him, But 
it appeared by the fubfequent events, that he was then en- 
tirely at Caefar*s devotion. For within a few days, to the 
furprife of all the world, he married Julia, Caefar's daugh- 
ter, who had been promifed to Caepio, and was upon the 
point of being married to him. Toappeafe the rqicntment 
of Caipio, he gave him his own daughter, who Iiad been 
bctore. contracted, to Fauftus the fon of Sylla ; and Caviar 
married Calpurnia, the daughter of Pifo. 

Pompey then filled the city with foldiers, and carried 
every thing with open force. Upon Bibulus tlieconfuPs 
making his appearance in xht forum together with.Lucul- 
ius and Caio, the foldiers fuddenly ifdl upon- him, and 
broke hisfafces. Nay, one of them had the impudence 
to empty a baflcet of dung upon the head of liibuius ; and 
two tribunes of the people who accompanied iiini, were 
wounded. The forum thus cleared of all oppofition, the 
law pafled for the divifion of lands. The people, caught 
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by this bait became tame and traftable in all rcrpefts, 
and without queflioning the expediency of any of their 
iiieafures, filently fjave their fuffrages to whatever was 
propofed. The acts of Pompey, which LucuUus had con- 
tefted, were confirmed, and the two Gauls on this and the 
other fide the Alps and lllyria, were allotted to Csefar for 
five years, with four complete legions. At the fame time 
Pifo, Caefar*s father in law, and Gabinius, one of the moft 
abandoned flatterers of Pompey, were pitched upon for 
confuls for the enfuing year. 

Bibulus finding matters thus carried, fliut himfelf up 
in his houfe, and for the eight following months remain- 
rd inattentive to the fundlions of his oftice ;* contenting 
himfelf with publifiiing manifeftos full of bitter invec- 
tives againft Pompey and Caefar. Cato, on this occafion, 
as if infpired with a fpirit of prophecy, announced in full 
fenate the calamities which would befal the common- 
wealth and Pompey himfelf, LucuUus, for his part, 
gave up all thoughts of ftatc affairs, and betook himfeif 
to repofe, as if age had difqualified him for the concerns 
of government. Upon whicli Pompey obfcrved, ** That 
** it was more unfeafonable for an old man to give himfelf 
*' up to luxury, than to bear a public employment." Yet, 
notwithfianding this obfervation, he foon fuflered himfelf 
to be^ffcminated by the love of a young woman ; he ^ve 
up his time to her ; he fpent the clay with her in his viUas 
and gardens to the entire negledt of public affairs ; info- 
mucii that Clodius the tribune began to defpife him, and 
to engage in the boldeft defigns againfl him . For after he 
had banifhed Cicero, and fent Cato to Cyrpus, under pre- 
tence of giving him the command in that ifland ; when 
Csefar was gone upon his expedition into Gaul, and the 
tribune found the people entirely devoted to him, becaufe 
he flattered their inclinations in all the meafureshe took, 
he attempted to annul fome of Pompey 's ordinances ; he 
took his prifoner Tigranes from him, kept him in his 
own cuflody, and impeached f«me of his friends in order 
to try in them the flrength of Pompey's interclh At laft 
when Pompey appeared againA one of thefe profecutions, 
Clodius having a crew of profligate and infolent wretches 

* Hence the wits of Rome, inflcad of faying, fuch a thing hap- 
pened in the Cunfullhip of Ca:far and Bibulus, iaifi, it happened 
in the coiifulfiiip of Julius and Cxfar. 



Aout him, afcended an eminence and put the full owi.fg 
queilioni, " Who >> the I'centious lord of Rome ? Who 
" is the man that fecks for a man ?* Who fciatches iiis 
** head with one fin>^er ?** f And Ills creatures, like a 
chorus, inftru(5lect in their part, upon his fhaking his 
gown, aniwered aloud to every queftion, Pompty.X 

Thefe thin;;s gare Poinpey uneafine/s, becaiife it was a 
new thing to him to be fpoken ill of, and he was entirely 
unexperienced in that fort of war. 'Ihat which afflicted 
him \x\oi\t was his perceiving that thefenate were pleafcd. 
to fee him the ol)je«Ft of reproach, and punifhcd for his 
defertion of Cicero. But when parties ran fo high, that 
they came to blowsin the /bra///, and feveral were wound- . 
cdon both fides, and one of the fervants of Clodius was ob- 
fcrved to creep in among the crowd, towards Pompey, 
with a drawn fword in his hand, lie was furniflied with 
an excufe for not attending the public allemlDlies. Be- 
lides, he was really afraid to ifand the impudence of Clod- 
ius, and all the torrent of abufe that might be expe^ed 
from liim, and therefore made his appeai*ance no more 
during his tribunelhip, but confuhed in private with his 
friends how to difarm the anger of the fenate, and the 
Valuable part of the citizens. CuUeo advifcd him to re- 
pudiate Julia, and to exchange tlie friendfhip of Caefar 
ior that of the fenate ; but he would not hearken to the 
propofal. Others propofed that he'fliould recal Ciccni, 
who was not only an avowed enemy to Clodius, but the 
^orite of the fenate ; and he agreed to that overture. — ^ 
Accordingly with a (trong body of his refainers, he con- 
ducted Cicero's brother into the/orw//i, who was toappiy 
to the people in his behalf, and after a fcuffle, in which 
^veral were wounded, and fome flain, he overpowered 

* T«( Xfn9 tfii^ at^ou Z>}1e»i> a&>op« was a proverhial expref« 
fion brought from Athens to Rome. It was taken originally from 
•ftfop't feekin^ an honell man with a laivthorn at noonday ; and 
by dc];recs, it came to fignify the lofs of manhood, or the maiity 
chirafkcr which lofs Fompcy was allowed to have rufcained in the 
embraces of Julia. 

4 Vnofcalpcrc Digits was likcwifc a proverbial ex prcflion, for a 
Roman fetit y/uiitre. 

t Plutarch docs nothcrc keep cxaftly to the order of time — 
rhii happened vx the year of Rome, t'97, as appears from Dio 
Ao9k xxxiK.) that is, two y^ars, nfcer what He is going to men- 
lion concerning that tribuue's Have being taken witha fword. 

Vol, IV. I 
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Clodius, and obtained a decree for the rcfloration ofC'v 
ero. Immediately upon his return, the orator reconcili 
the fcnate to Pompey, and by eftcdually recoinmcndir 
tJie Jaw wliich was to intcuft Jiim with the care of fuppl} 
ing Rome with corn,* he made Pompey once more maj 
ter of tlie Roman empire, both by i'ca and land. For I: 
this law the pons, the markets, the dilpofal of proviHon 
in a word, tlie whole bufmefs of the merchant and hu. 
bandman were brought under his jurifdiCtion. 

Clodius, on the other hand, alleged, " That the lai 
** was not made on account of the real fcarcity of provi 
•* fions, but that an artificial fcarcity was caufed for th 
*' fake of procuring the law, and that Pompey, by a nc« 
** commillion might bring his power to life again, whici 
•* vvas ffcmk as it were, in a deliquium.** Others fay, 
was the contrivance of the coniul Spinther, to procur 
Pompey a fuperior employment, that he might himfclf b 
ient to rccflablifh Ptolemy in his kingdom. f 

However, the tribune Canidius brought in a bill, ih 
purport of which was, that Pompey fhould be fient with 
t'Ut an army, and only with two ii^ors, to reconcile rh 
Alexandrians to' their king, Pompey did not appear dif 
pleafed at the bill j but the fenate threw it out, wndcr th 
honorable pretence ot not hazarding his perfon. Never 
tiielefs, papers were found fcattered in tht forum and be 
fore the ftnate lioufe, importing that Ptolemy htmfel 
dcfiied that Pompey might be employed to nil for him in 
Head ot Spinther. Timagenes pretends, that Ptolem; 
left Hgypt without any neccfliiy, at the perfuafion d 
1 heophanes who was defirous to give Pompey new occa 
fions toeniich bimlelf and the honor of new commands 
But the bal'encfs of 'I heophanes docs uot fo much fup. 
port tJ;is itoi y, as the difpofiticn of Pompey discredits it 
lur there was nothing fo mean and illiberal in his ambi- 
tion. 

The whole care of providing and importing corn being 
committed to Pompey, he fcnt his deputies and agents into 
various parts, and went in pcribn into Sicily, Sardinia 
and Africa, where he colletlcd great quantities. When 

* The lawalfo cavt Pompey proconfular authority fdt.fivcytan 
both in and out of Italy. Dio, lib. xxxlx. 

f Ptolemy Auletes, the fon of Ptolemy Lathy rus, hated by hi; 
fult]e6^s,.aod forced to fly,applied to theconiul Spinther, who w» 
to have the province of Cilicia, to rccftablifh him In his kuigdom 
J?/fi, uhifuprii^ 
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he was upon the point of rcembarking, a violent wind 
iprung up, and the mariners made a diRiculty of putting 
to Tea ; but he was the Urd to go on board, and he or- 
dered them to weigh anchor, with thefc deciiive words> 
'* It is neceiTary to go ; is it not neccflary to live ?" His 
fuccers wasanfwcrable to his fpirit and intrepidity. He 
filled the markets with corn, and covered the fea with his 
fhips ; infomuch that the overplus afforded a rupj:>ly to 
foreigners, and from RomCyasfrom a fountain, plenty 
lowed orver the world. 

in the mean time tlie war^ in Gaul lifted Cacfixr to the 
fidi fphere of grcatnefs. The fcene of a61ion was at n 
great di (lance from Rome, and he feemed to be wholfy 
eog^ed with the Belga:, the Suevi,and the Britons ; but 
his genius all the while was privately at work among the 
people of Rome, and he was undermining Pompey in hts 
noit eOlcntial interefts. His war with the barbarians was 
list hiii ptrincipal objedl. He exerciikd his armjr, indeed, 
in tiidfe expeditions, as he woidd havedone his ownbo^y, 
ia fairnnng and other divsrfions of the field ; by whicfa he 
picpmed them for higher confti^ts, and rendered them 
not ondy formidable but invincible. 

The gold and fiiver, and^ther rich fpoils which he took 
from the enemy in great abundance, he fent to Rome ; 
and by diftribiuing th^m freely among the ediles^prstars, 
confuls, and their wives, he gained a grtat party^ Cop. 
fe^uendy, when ho pafled the Alps, and -wintered at 
Lucca, among the crowd df mepimd womaa, whc» haftened 
lopay «bexrTdf)e£toiCo him, t^etvwere two ibundrad fen- 
nqn, Pooipey >»fMliCra(riis pif tive nualber; cmd tfaerfi 
wp no ftwer than al^miKircdand-twemy proodnfolsaiid 
wmtor^mhoftfa/ctfwen to ^'feen at the gales bfCbsfar. 
be made 4t hts^odners in geiveral to give them hopes :of 
gmit things, 4ind his money was aether dnvolton ; tut lie 
CQtp^ed i^to a treaty with Cradus and Poinpey, by wliich 
jyt w^s agreed ih^X they ihouki anply fpr the confulfliip, 
^4 that Caviar ^^puUl afSA tl^enif -by fending ^^great num* 
ber of his foldiers to vote at the ekjtion. As foon as t^ey 
were chofen, they were to Aiare the proviaces and take 
the command of armies, aocordingto their plrafn re, only 
confirming Crefar in tlie potfelTion of what Jie had, i6» 
five years more- 
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As foon as this treaty got air, the principal perf 

Rome were highly offended at it. Marcellinus, th< 

All, planted himfelf amidfl the people, and alked P 

and CraflTiis, ** Whether they intended to (land f 

•• confiilfhip r" Pompcy fpoke firft, and faid,* 

•* haps he might, perhaps ho might not." Craf 

fwcred, with more moderation, ** He fhould d< 

** might appear moll expedient for the commonwc 

As Marcellinus continued the difcourfe againfl Pc 

and feemed to bear hard upon him, Pompey faid, "' 

•* is the Jionor of that man, who has neither grj 

•* nor refpeft for him who made him an orator, wl 

•* cued him from want, and raifed hira to affluence 

Others declined foliciting the confiilfhip, but 

Domitius was perfuaded and encouraged b^ Cato 

give it up. " For the difpute," he told lum, ** v 

«' for the confiilfhip, but in defence of liberty agai 

, *< rants." Pompey and his adherents faw the vigo 

which Cato afled, and that all the fenate was on h. 

Confequently they were afraid that, fo fupported,he 

bring over the uncormpted partot the people. Th 

iolved, therefore, not to fuffer Domitius to enter thc^ 

and fent a part of men well armed, who killed M 

the torchbearer, and put the reft to flight. Cato : 

, - ^ the laft, and not till after he had received a wound 

right elbow in defending Domitius. 

Thus they obtained the confulfhip by violence, a 

t reft of their meafures were not conducted with mon 

* cration. For, in the firft place, when the people 

\.i going to choofe Cato praetor, at the inftant their fa 

5f. " were to be taken, Pompey difmifled the aflemblj 

f * tending he had fcen an inaufpicious flight of birds.- 

terwards the tribes, corrupted with money, declare 

tias and Vatinius praetors. Then, in purfuance oi 

♦ Dio makes him return' an anfwer more fuitable to his chs 
; i . •» It is not on account of the virtuous and the good that ] 

■ } «* any fnare in the raagillracy, but that I may be able to reft 

I ! . •♦ illdifpofed and the fcditious." 

■ , '; . . i This was making religion mei*ly an engine of ftatc, and 
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^temtnt^sfiiiiCxftif, tliey put Treboniua, one of the 
ribimcs, on propofing a decree, by which the govcrii- 
■ent of the Gauls wa? continueil for five years more to 
-*far ; Syria, and thei command agaiiift the Parthians, 
vcpc given to CralFiis ; and Pompey was to have all Af- 
ica, and both the Spains, with four legions, two of which 
!»e lent to Caefnr, at liis req\ie(i, for tne war in Gaul. 

Craflu5, upon tlie expiration of his confulfhip, repaired 
Johis province. Pompey, remaining at Rome, opendd 
Ws theatre ; and, to make the dedication wore magnifi-" 
cent, exhibited a varieWoi gymnailic games, entertain- 
ments of miifitandbatt(e§">vith wi?dbea(ts,in which were 
<illed five hundred lions];' "but the battle of elephants' kF- 
Ibrded tlie moO: ai'loniflil/igfpei^lacle.* Thefc things ga!ftp.. 
xl him the love and admiration of the public ) but he in-' 
:urred their difpleafure again, by leaving iijs provinces ^nd 
irmies entirely to his friends and lieutenants, and roving a- 
HJiit Italy with hi'swifefromone villa lo another. Wheth- 
rit was his paflion for her, or hers for him, that kept 
iim fo much with her, is uncertain. For the latter has 
Ken ^lippofeJ to be the cafe, and notlwng was more talk-. 
^I of than the fondnefs of that young woman for her huf- 
)ancl, though at that age his perfon could hardly be any, 
;reat objeft of dcfire. But the charm of his fidelity was 
he caufe together with his convcrfation, which, potwith-. 
landing his natural gravity, was particularly agreeable 
othe women, if we may allow the courtezfin Flora to be 
ifufficient evidence. This f^rong attachment of Julia^ 
ppcared on occafiongt an ele6tion of xdiles. The people 
anje to blows, and fonie were killed fo near Pompey, that 
lewaa covered with blood, and forced to change his. 
lothcs. Tiiere was a great crowd andtiimult about his door, 
'hen his fervants went home with the bloody robe ; and 
ulia, who was with child happening to fee it, fainted a- 
'ay, and was with difficulty recovered. However, fuch 
'as her terror and the agilatation of her fpirirs, that /he 
lifcarried. After this, thofe who compUined moft of 

• Dio fays the elephants fought with armed men. There wer^ 
lefs than eighteen of them ;.and he adds that feme of them feem- 
ito appeal with piteous cries, to the peo|)Ie; who, incompailion 
>vtd their lives. If we may believe hiri), an oath had bbeo taken 
rfore they Uft Africa, (hat ao injury ftiould be dona ih^m . 

4 I a 
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Pompey'sconacxion with Cxfar, could notfind fa 
his love of Julia. She was prcgnant'afrerwards, and 1 
him a daughter, but unfortunately died in cliildbe 
did the child loncj furvive her. tompey was pr 
to bury her near a feat of his at Alba, but the peo| 
cd the corpfe and interred it in the Campus Mart'iu. 
they did more out of regard to the young wonia 
cither to Pompey or Cajfar ; yet in the honors t 
her remains, tteir attachment to Ca-far, though i 
tance, hada greater fhare, than any refpeft. forP 
who was on the (pot. .j^. .• ■ - 

.,li))mcdiatcly after Julia'i dcaini the" p^opi^ of 
wrcingreat agitation, and there was nothing 
ft))riecHcsap4 a£h«ns.which did not tend to a rupiur 
ajllarice, which rather covered tlian retrained the 
tioh of the twq great competitors for power> was 
more. To add to the misfortune, i.ews was broug 
after, that Crafiiis was tlain by the Parthians ; 
him another. great obdaclc j,to a. civil war was re 
Out of fear of him, they hcJd" both kept feme n 
with each other.. But wlien fortune had carried 
champion who conldtake up the conqueror,, we : 
\y4iii'lUc comic poet,. 

■ ■HVi^h fpirit of cmprizc 
>,|»tcs e«Kh cliicf ;, they oil thtir brav-ny lirabs* 
•. ; ; . And dip t heir hands in dull. 

S'o little able i^• fortune to fill the capacities of tht 
mind j when fuch a weight* of power, and ex 
roniHiand, could not fatisfy the ambition of tw 
.'.'.iicy had licard and read that the gods had divi 
imivcrfe into ihrcefharesyf • and each was come 
* Weigkt is not the literal fignification of |5a8o;, but a 
we could bring it ; for, depth of power "»vouid not lo 
iiEngllrii. Tfi^tlor ^aBoj ^yi^oriat^ is an exprefTio 
\0 that of St. Paul, Roai. xi. 33. 'Cl BA0Oi: tsr>^t/ia xa 

+ Plutarch alludes liere to a palTage in the fiftcentk bo( 
"had, where Neptune fays to I ris ; 

•* AlTign'd by lot our triple rule we know ; 
**^IbfcFnal ;Pluto fways the JhSdcs below ; 
. «'* O'er ^he wide' Cfouds, and o'er the ftarry plain, 

*^ Etbcnjal Jove extends his high. domain ; 
' *» My court beneath Ibc hoary waves I keep, 
** And hulh the roarings of the facTv^d deep.'* Pvh 
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lat which fell to his lot, and yet tlitfe mcu could no^ 
link the Roman empire fufticient for two of them. 
Yet Pompey in an addrefs to the people at tiiat time 
old them, ** He liad received every commiflion tljcy liad 
^ honored him with,, fooner than he expct'lcd himfelf ; 
** and laid it down fooner than was cxpejcted by tlit* 
" world." And, indeed, the difniiffion ot his troops ai • 
ways bore witnefs to the truth of that alfertion. JUit nov^ 
being perfiiaded that Cacfar would not difband his army, 
he endeavored to fortify himfelfagainfl him by great em- 
ployments at home ; and this, without attemptini; aiiv- 
othcr innovation. For he would not appear to diltrufl 
him ; on the contrary,, he rather afFe<?lcd to dcfpife him. 
However, when he faw the great officers of rtaic not 
difpofed of agreeably to his defire, but that the people were 
infiuenced, and his adversaries preferred for money, he 
thought it would bed fcrve his caufc to fuffer anarchy to 
prevail. In confcquence of the reigning diforders, a die- 
tutor was much talked of. Lucilius, one of the tribunes, 
^as the fird who ventured to propofe it in form to the peo- 
ple, and he exhorted themtochoofe Pompey di 61 ator. Ca- • 
tooppofedit fo elFeiftualiy, that the tribune was in dan«i;er 
ofbemgdepofed. Manyof Pbmpey's fi lends then Hood up. 
in defence of the purity of his intentions, and declared ho. 
"cither aflced nor wiflied for thedit^latorfliip. Cato, upon 
*his, paid the highcfl compliments to Pompey, and en- 
treated him to aflid in tlic fupport of orderand of tliecon- 
ftitution. Pompey could not but accede to fuch a propo- 
sal, and Domitius and Meffala were elected confuls.* 

The fame anarchy and confufion afterwards took place, 
again, and numbers began to talk more boldly of fcttintr. 
^'padiiHator. Cato, now fearing. he fhould be overborne 
^asof opinion that it was better to give Pompey fome of- . 
^Jccwhofe authority was limited by law, than to intrurt 
him withublolute power. Bibulus, though Pompcy's de- 
clared enemy, moved in full fenatc,.that he Ihould be ap- 
pointed fole conful. " For by that means," faid lie, *« tlie 

* In ti-e year of Rome 700. Such -corruption now jirevailcd 
^^01^ ihe Rom.ms, th;it candidates for the curuleofticos broiicrhi 
■'•tir money openly to the })lace of cloftion, whrrc they diilril)u- 
"*lil, wiihoiiL hlulhin»;,.»m<)-ng the heads of iadions ; and thofr: . 
'•ho received it. employed force and violence in favor of thofi 
!'»=floi« who paid tlu'ni, lo that Icarce any office was dipofcd of 
''■'twhathad been ciilpvt.'d vith the iword, and coll the livcs.of. : 
•^^ny o:-.i/,.-i.-: 
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•* commonweaUh will cither recover from licr 5iftir<!< 
** or, if (he mufl ferve, will ferve a man of the greatc 
" merit." The whole hoiife was fiirprifed at themotio. 
and, when Cato rofe up, it was? ex petted he would oppo 
ir. A profound filence enfued, and he faid, " He fnoul 
" never have been the firft to oppofe fwch an expcdien 
" but as it was propofed by ano'.hcr, he thought it ae 
" vifeable to embrace it ; far he thcuTlit arty kind ot gc 
•• vernment better than anarchy, and knew no man fitt< 
** to rule than Pompey, in a time of fo much trouble." Th 
fenate came into his opinion, and a decree vras ifPued, th; 
Pompey fl\ou Id be appom ted fole conful/and that if he (houl 
have need of a colleague, he might choofe one himfel 
provided it were not before the expiration of two month.' 
Pompey beinsr declared fole conlhlby the Interrex Sul 
pitius, made his compliments to Cato, acknowledged him 
felf much indebted tu hisfupport, anddefired hisafliftanc 
and advice in the cabinet^as to the meafures to be purft 
cd in his adminillration. Cato made anfwer, "Thz 
** Pompey was not under the leaft obligation to him j fc 
•* what he had faid, was not out of regard to him, but t 
** his country. If you apply to me," continued be, ** 
** rtiall give you my advice in private j if not, I fhall in 
** form you of my fentiments in public. Such was Calc 
and the fame on all occafions. 

Pompey then went into the city, and married Cornells 
the daughter of Metellus Scipio.* She was not a virgir 
bu- a widow, having been married when very young, X 
Puhliusthe fon of CrafTus, who was lately killed in th 
Parthian expedition. This woman had many charms be 
/ide her beauty. She was well verfcd in poliie literature 
fhe plavcdiipon the lyre, and underftood geometry ; an 
fhe nad made confidcrable improvements by the precepi 
of philofophy. What is more, (he had nothing ofthi 
petulance and afledlation, which fuch ftudies are apt i 
produce in women of her age. And her father's famil 
and reputation were unexceptionable. 

Many, however, were difpleafed with thi» match, oi 
account of the difproportion of years ; they thought Cor 
nelia would have been more fuitable to his (on than toliim 
Thofethat were capable of deeper reflection, thought tb 

* The Ton of Scipio Nafics, but adopted into the family of tir 
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oncernsof the commonwealth neglected, which in a dif- 
refsful cafe had chofen him for itsphyfician, and confid- 
:d in him alone. It grieved them to fee liim crowned 
with garlands, and ofterin^j Tacrificc amidft the fcilivities 
of marriage, when he ought to have confidered his con- 
iulihip as a public calamity, fmcett would never have been 
given him in a manner fo contrary to the laws, had his 
country been in a profperous fituation. 

His firft flep was to bring ihofe to account who gained 
•iBces and employments by -bribery and corruption, and 
he made laws by which the proceedings in their trials were 
to be regulated. In other refpe<^ls he behaved with great 
dignity and honor ; and reftorcd fecurity, order, and 
tranquillity, to the courts of judicature, by prefiding there 
inperfon with a band of foldiers. But when Scipio, his 
father in law came to be impcaclved, he fent for the tlnee 
hundred and fixty judges to his houfc, and defired their 
aiCftance. The acculer, feeing Scipio conducted out of 
tht forum to his houfc, by the judges therofelves, dropped 
the profecution. This again ex pofed Pompey to cenfure ; 
but he was cenfured ftill more, when, after having made 
a law againfl encomiums on pcrfons accufed, he broke 
ithimfclfby appearing for Plancus, and attempting X9 
ctnbellifti his charafler. Cato,who happened to be one 
fif the judges, (lopped his ears, declaring^ ** It was not 
" right for him to hear fuch embcUifhments, contrar)- to 
" law.'* Cato, therefore, was objedled to and fct afide 
before fciitence was paflTed. Plancus however, was con- 
demned by the other judges, to tlie great confufion of 
Pompey.* 

A few days after Hypfaeus, a man of confular dignity,. 
bciog under a criminal profecution, watj:hed Pompcy's 
foing from the bath to fupper, and embraced liis knees 
inthe moft fuppliant manner. But Pompey paflTed with 
^ifdain, and fill the anfwer he gave him was, " That his 
*' importunities ferved only to fpoil his fupper." This 
partial and unequal behavior was juftly the objefl of re- 
proach. But all tlie reft of his condudl merited praife 
*nd he had' the happinefs to recftablifb good order in the 
commonwealth. He took his father in law for his colleague 

* Cicero, who managed the impeachment, was much delighted 
^vilh the fuccefs of his e!o(^uence ; as appear^ from his epiille to 
'^«ius, lib. vii. cp. i. 
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the remaining five months. His governments vn 
tinned to him for fonr years more, and he was i 
thoufand talents a year for the fubfiftence and p 
troops. 

Caffar's friends laid hold on this occafion to i 
that fomc confideration fhould be had of him, too 
many great and laborious ferviccs for his countr 
faid, he certainly dcfervcd c'rther another confu 
to have the term of his commiffion pi»olonged j 
might ket^p the comnHmd in tlie provinces fee 1 
quered, and enjoy, undilhjHaed, the honors he 1 
fmd that iio fitcccflTor mi^t rob h jm of the fru 
labors, or the glory of his actions. A difpute ar 
on the affair, Pompey, as ff inclined to fence aj 
odium to which Csefar might tbe expofed -by his 
^id, he had letters from Gaefar, in which he 
hinrfejf willing to accept a fircceflbr, and to gi^ 
(Tommand -rn Qaul ; only he thought it reafonabl 
fhoKvld be perrairtcd, "Hwits^ abfc^nt, to ftand for 
firfflWp.* Clto o^ppofed this wifh all h^s force, a 
rd, •* That Caefar fliotfld Jay -down Ivtsarms, an 
** as a prriratc inan,-tf he had any farpwto afk of \: 
try." And as Pompey ^id not labor the point { 
licgiriefced, it was fu(pc6ted he had no real friem 
Cxfkr, This appeared more clearly when he fen 
rwD legions which he had lent hfm, tmder pn 
Wanting them for the Parthian war. "Catfar, th 
^eir knew for wliat pui-pofe tire legions were dc 
lenftheni home laden with rich prefents. 

After thiSy Pon^pey had a dangerous illnefs jit 
lif which, however, he recovered. Praxafgoras 
▼ifcd the ^fcapolTtanB to offer facrifices to the godi 
-rtudefor his recovery. The neijphboring cfties : 
their example ^ and t]ic humqr ip^readirrgitfclf ov 
there wjas^ not a town or village, which ^id not H 
rhe occafion with fediyals. No jitape cottld ttfFc 
far ^he crowds that camein from all qiigx^ers to vm 
rhe high roads, the vill^es, the ports yvere ^1 
i^crihccs and entertainments. Mirny received \ 
gSirlaods on their heads and torches intlreirhan 

* There was a law againll any abfcnt pcf fon's hch-w a< 
candidate ; but Pomp?y had adcUd a clauk which cir 
tbe people cu cxcccpt a-iy nvan b/nim-' frjn\ porl );\ai atte 
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i3 tlicy conducted him on his way, ftrewcd it wiili flouers. 

Wis returning with fuch pomp, afforded a glorious fpec- 

racle ; but it is faid to have been one of the principal caufes 

•f the civil war. For the joy he conceived on tills ocdU- 

fion, added to the high opinion he had of his atchieve- 

ments, intoxicated him fo far, that, bidding Ldieu to the 

caution and prudence which had put his^ood fortuncand 

tiic glory of his anions upon a fare footing, he gave into 

the moft extravagant prefumption, and even contempt of 

Carfar ; infomuch, that he declared, " He had no need of 

" arms, or any extraordinary preparations againft him, 

"fince he could pull him down with much more eafe than 

•*be had fet him up." 

Befides, when Appius returned from Gaul, with the 
teons which had been lent to Ccnefar, he endeavored lo 
difparage the adlions of tliat general, and to reprelent him 
in a mean light. ** Pompey,'* he faid, " knew not Itis own 
" ftrength and the infiiiencc of his name, if he fought aaiy 
"other defence againft Ciefai^ upon wliom his ov\n forc- 
** cs would turn, as foon as they fci .v the former ; luch 
*' was their hatred of the one, and their affection lor the 
"other." 

Pompey was fo much elated at this account, and h\i 
confidence made liim fo extremely negligent, that l.e 
laughed at thofe who feemed to fear the war. And »vhca 
they faid, that if Ca:far fhould advance in a hoftile man- 
ner to Rome, they did not fee what forx:es they had to o))- 
pofe him, he badr.' them, with an open and fmiling coim- 
tcnance, give themfelves no pain, " For, if in Italy,"faid 
he, " I do but ft amp upon the ground, an army will ap- 
"pear." 

Mean time Caefar was exerting himfcif greatly. He was 
^w at no great di*lance from Italy, and not only fent his 
foldJers to vote in the elections, but, by private pecuniary 
applications, corrupted many of the uiagiftrates. Paulus 
tr.c con fills, wa^ of the number, :ind he had fifteen hun- 
dred talents* for changing fides. So weie alfo Curio, oi:e 
of the tribunes ot the people, for whom he paid otf an 
iwmenfe debt, and Mark Anrony, who, out of fricnd- 
ftip for CuriOjJhad flood engaged with him for the debt. 

* ;i»o,68 -,1. Hcrlinff. With tJiis moi:oy lie built the Ilatoly -fid- 
/'(ca that alicrwards lore liii nao)^. 
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It is ra7d,that when one of Csfefar^sofficc fs, wl 
before the fcnate houfe, waiting the ifTue of the i 
was informed, that they would not give CseUr i 
term in his command, he laid his hand upon hij 
and faid, ** But this fhall give it." 

Indeed, all the adtions and preparations of his 
tended that way. Though Cario's demands in b 
Caifar feemed more plaufibie. He propofed, tha 
Pompev (hould likewiie be obliged to difmifs his 
or Caefar fuffered to keep his. ** If they are both 
•' to a private ftation," faid he, ** they will agree u] 
*• fonable terms ; or, if each retains his refpedlive 
** they will be fatisned. But he who weakens t 
•* without doing the fame by the other, muftdou 
•'force which he fears will lubvert thegovernme 

Hereupon Marcellus the conful called Caefar i 
robber, and infilled that he flieuld be declared ai 
to the (late, if he did not lay down his arms. H 
Curjo, together with Antony and Pifo, prevaile 
farther inquiry (hould be made into the fenfe of 
ate. He iirrt propofed that fuch as were of opinion 
** Caifar (hould dilband his army and Pompey ke 
(hould draw to one (ide Of the houfe, and there a 
a majority for that motion. Then he propofed, 
number of thofe fhould be taken, whofe fenft 
** That both (hould lay down their arms, and nei 
" main in command ;" upon which queftion, ', 
had only twentytwo, and Curio all the refi.f 
proud of his vi«^tory, ran in tranfports of joy to th( 
bly of the people, who received him with the 
plaudits, and crowned him with flowers. Pom 
not prefent at the debate in the houfe ; for the cor 
er of an army is not allowed to enter the city. Bi 
cellus rofe up and faid, " I will no longer fit to 1 
" matter canvaflTed ; but, as I fee ten legions have 
** paflTed the Alps, I will fend a man to oppofe 
" behalf of my country." 

, ♦ Cornelius Scipio, oncof Pompey's friends, remondral 
in the pr«jfcnt cafe, a great dilFerencc was to be made bet 
proconful of Spain and tho proconful of Gaul, fince the 
the former was not expired, whcTcas that of the latter was, 
f Dio, on the contrary, afttms that, upon this qucflion, 
ate were almoft unanimous for Pompey ; only two v( 
Csefar* viz. Marcus Csciliui and Curia* 
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Upon this, the city went into mourning, as in a time 
T public calamity. Marcellus walked through tkc/orum 
bllowed by the fenate, and when he was in (%ht of Pom- 
pcy without the gate, he faid *• Pompcy, I charge you to 
** aflift your country ; for which purpofe you ftiall make 
*• ufe of the troops you have, and levy what new ones 
** you pleafe." Lentulus, one of the confuls elefl for tlic 
next year, faid the fame. But when Ponapey came to make 
the new levies, fome abfohitely refufed to enlift ; others 
gave in their names in fmall numbers and with no fpirit; 
and the greatefl part cried out, •* A peace ! A peace !'* 
For Antony, notwjthftanding the injunctions of the fcn- 
tteto the contrary, had read a letter of Cefar's to the 
people, well calculated to gain them. He propofcd that 
both Pompey and he fhould refign their governments and , 
difmifs their forces, and then come and give account of 
their conduct to the people. 

Lentulus, who by this time had entered upon Iiis office, 
would not alTcmble the fenate ; for Cicero who was now 
returned from his government in Cilicia, endeavored to 
bring about a reconciliation. He propofed that Cxfar 
(hould give up Gaul, and dilband the greatefl part of his 
army, and keeping only two legions and the province of 
lllyricum, wait for another confulfliip. As Pompey re- 
ceived this propofal very ill, Caefar's friends were per- 
fuaded lo agree, that he (hould keep only one of thofe 
two legions. But Lentulus was againft it, and Cato cried 
wit, «« That Pompey was committing a fecond error, in 
"fufFering himfelf to be fo impofed upon ;" the recon- 
ciliation, therefore, did not take efte^l. 

At the fame time news was brought, that Caefar had 
feized Arminium, a confidcrable city in Italy, and that he 
'ns marching directly towards Rome with all his forces. 
The laft circumftance, indeed, was not true. He advanced 
^ithonly three hundred horfe and five thoufand foot ; the 
'^ftof his forces were on the other fide the Alps, and he 
^'ould not wait for them, choofing rather to put his ad- 
verfaries in confufion by a fudden and unexpected attack, 
^han to fight them when better prepared. Wlien he came 
!• the river Rubicon, which was the boundary of his prov- 
'r»ce, he flood filent a long time, weighing with himfelf 
the grcatnefs of his enterprife. At lafl, like one who 
plunges down from the top of a precipice into a gulf of 
Vol. IV. K 
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ifamenfe depth, he ftlenced his reafotii and ftiut 
againft the danger ; and crying out, in the Gr< 
guage, " The die is caft,'* he marched over y 
army. 

Upon the firft report of this at Rome, the cit^ 
greater diforder and aftonifiiment than had e\ 
known. The fenate and the magiftrates ran imn 
to Pompey. TuUus aflced him,* what forces 
ready for the war ; and as he hefitated in his anf^ 
only faid at lad, in a tone of no great afliirance, ^' 
'^^ had the two legions lately fent him back by Ca 
'* that out of the iiew levies he believed he ihouh 
'< be able to make up a body of thirty thoufanc 
TuUus exclaimed, " O Pompey, you have decei\ 
and gave it as his opinion, that ambaflfadors fhoul 
diately be difpatched to Casfar. Then one Fa\ 
man otherwifeof no ill cliara^^er, 'but who, by an 
brutality, affefled to imitate the noble freedom 
bade Pompey ^ Stamp Aipon the ground, and c 
*' the armiesiiehad promifcd." 

Pompey bore this illtimed reproach with grea 
nefs ; and when Cato put him \n mind of the i 
he had given him, as to Caefar, from the firfl, 
^ Cato indeed, had fpokea more like a prophe 
*' had afted more like a friend." Cato then advi 
Pompey fhould not only be appointed general, bu 
•d with a difcretionary power ; adding, that " tJ 
** were the authors of great evils, knew bed hov 
" them." So faying, he fet out for his province < 
and the other great officers departed for theirs. 

Almoft all Italy was now in motion, and nothi 
be more perplexed than the whole face of thing: 
who livea out of Rome, fled to it from all quar 
thofe who lived in it, abandoned it as fad. T 
that in fuch a teropeftuous and diforderly date c 
4he well difpofed part of the city wanted drer 
that the ill difpofed were fo refractory that they < 
be manaojed by the magidrates. The terrors of 
pie could net be removed, and no one would fufl 
pey to lay a plan of adtion for himfelf. Accordi 
paflion wjierewith each was adluated, whet her fear 
or doubt, th«y endeavored to infpire him with 

* I^ucius Volcatius Tullus. 
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nfomuch that he adopted different meadiresthe faiiie day. 
Sc could gain no certain intelligence of the enemy's 
motions, becaufe every man brought him the report he 
happened to lake up and was an^ry if it did not meet 
with credit. 

Pompey, at laft, caufed it to be declared by an edift in 
form, that the commonwealth was in danger, and no peace 
to be exped^ed. • After which, he fignitied that he fhould 
look upon thofe who remained in the city as the partizans 
of Caefar ; and then quitted it in the dufk of the evening. 
The confuls alfo fled, without offering the facrifices which 
their cuftoms required before a war. However, in this 
great extremity, Pompey could not but be confideied as 
happy in the affections of his countrymen. Though ma- 
ny blamed the war, there was not a man who hated the 
general. Nay, the number of thofe who followed liim 
out of attachment to his perfon, was greater than that of 
the adventurers in the eaule of liberty. 

A few days after, Csefar arrived at Rome. When he 
was in pofleflion of the city, he behaved with great mod- 
eration in many refpe^ls, and compofed, in a good meaf- 
ure, the minds of its remaining inhabitants. Only when 
Metellus, one of the tribunes of the people, forbade hinv 
totouch the money in the public treafury, he threatened 
him with death, adding an expreflion more terrible than 
the threat itfelf, " That it was eafier for him to do it thhn 
"to fay it."' Metellus being thus frightened off, Cae/sr 
took what fums he wanted, and then went in purfuit ct 
^mpey ; haftening to drive him out of Italy, before his 
forces could arrive from Spain. 

Pompev, who was mafler of Brundufium, and had a 
Efficient number of tranfports, delired the confuls to eni- 
Wk without loft of time, and fent them before him wiiii 
thirty cohorts tu Dyrrhachium. At the fame time he fent 
his father in law Scipio, and his fon Cnaeus into Syria, to 
provide (hips of war. He had well fecured the gates of 
thecity, and-planted the I'ghteft of his /lingers and archers 
upon the walls ; and having now ordered the Brundu- 

* The Latin word tumultus, which Plutarch has rendered t«- 
(■3CI» is a very incomprehwifivc one. The Romans did no*, care 
tocall the commotions which happened among them, or near thcra. 
hrfoie dircft hoftilitics were commenced, by the name of war; 
^y diftinguilhcd them by the name of tumultus. 
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fians to keep within doors* he caufed a number of tr 
es to be cut, and fliarp (lakes to be driven into then 
then covered with earth* in all the flrcets, excep 
which led down to the Tea. In three days all his 
troops were embarked without interntption ; and tl 
fuddenly gave the fignal to thofe who guarded the \ 
in confequence of whieh, they ran fwiftly down to th 
b«r, and got on board. Thus having his whole co 
Sdent, he fet fail, and crofled the fea to Dyrrhachiu 
I When Czefar came and fdw the walls left deffit 

ji defence,* he concluded tliat Ponipey had taken to : 

! and, in his eagernefs to puriue, would certainly have 

i upon the fharp flakes in the trenches, had not tfee 

j duHans informed him of them. He then avoide 

! ftrcets,t and took a circuit round the town, by wh 

; difcovered that all the vcffels were fet out, except tw 

\ had not many foldiers aboard. 

This manccuvre of Pompey was commonly rec 
among the greated atls of generallhip. C%far, ho> 
could not help wondering, that his adverfary, who 
' poffenion of a fortified tow»y and expe^ed his force; 

\ Spain, and at tne fame time was maflcr of the fea, 1 

eive up Italy in fuch a manner. Cicero,]; too, b 
him, for imitating the conduft of Themiftocles, 
than that of Pericles, when the podure of his affain 
r.- .»mbled the circumftances of the latter. On the 
hdAd, the fteps wliich Caefar took fliowed he was af] 
having the war drawn out to any length : For J 
taken Numerius. II a friend of Pompey*s he had fei 
to Briindufium, with offers of coming to an accom 
tion upon reafonable terms. But Numerius, infl 
returning with an anfwer, failed away with Pompey 
Ca;::far thus made himfelf mailer of all Italy i: 
days witliout the lead bloodfhed, and he would iiav 

♦ Caefar bcfiegcd the place nine days, during which he n 
i invelled it on the land fide, but underteok lo (hut up the p 

JlMcado of his own invention. However, before the wori 
be completed, Pompey made his eicape. 

+ <I)t;^aTio,a.£»o5 tmv flro>.»r, y.ou KVK^ai vi^toir, perhaps 
" That he avoided the principal flrccts, and came by man) 
*' ings and turnings to the haven.'* 

% Ep. to Atticus, vii. ii. 

11 Caefar calls hiai Cn. htagius. He was Maftcr of Po 
Board of Works. 
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tlad to have gone immediatrly in purfuit of Pompcy. 
lut as he was in want of fhipping, he gave up that de- 
flgn for the prefent, and marched to Spain with an intent 
to gain the forces there. 

In the mean time Pompey aflbmbled a great army ; an J 
at fea he was altogether invincible. For he had five hun- 
dred fhips of warand the number of his lighter veflTels was 
ffil! greater, as for his land forces, ho had (even thoufand 
horfe, the flower of Rome and Italyj* all men of family, 
fortune and courage. His infantry, though numerou.% 
was a mixture of raw, imdifciplined foldicrs. He there- 
fore exercifed them during his flay at Beroea, where he 
was by no means idle, but went through all the exercifes 
of a foldier as if he had been in the flower of his age.— 
It infpired his troops with new courage, when they faw 
Pompey the Great, at theagc of flftyeight, going through 
the whole military difciplinei in heavy armor, on foot ; 
and then mountmg hrs horfe, drawing his fword with 
eafe when at full fpeed, and as dexteroufly flieathing it 
again. As to the javelin, he threw it not only with great 
exaflnefs, but with fuch force, that few of the young men 
could dart it to a greater diflance. 

Many kings and princes repaired to his camp, and the 
number of Roman officers who had commanded annies 
was fo great, that it was fufficient to make up a complete 
fenate. Labienus,t who had been honored with CxTar's 
friendftiip and ferved under him in Gaul, now joined 
Pompey. Even Brutus, thcfon of that Brutus who was 

• Cxfar ar\ the contrary fey.:, that this body of horfe was almoft 
entirely coropofed ot ftran^crs. ** Tlicre wcic fiX hundred Gala- 
" tiani, five hundred Cappadociaa?!, as many Thracians, two hun- 
** drcd Macedonians, five hux^.rircd Gauls or Germans, eight hun- 
•* dred n'licd out of his own i-flates, or oat of his own retinue ;' 
and fo of the red, whom he pa:tlcnlarly mci.lioas, aiul ;ci]s ::s 
to what countries they bcloirged. 

+ It feemed very ftrangc, lays Dio, that I.ahlenus ihouM abar- 
don Cacfar who had loaded him with h«;ri<'.r.'i j:u1 given t.ini il-e 
command of all the forces on tlic other fide of the Alp<, whlli*. ]■..*. 
was at Rome. Rat he gives thi* real'on for it : ♦• Labionus, clat- 
*• cd with his imm?nrc wealth, and proud of his preferments, for- 
••. got himfelf to futli a dc;^rec, as to afiumea cl.Rra^er very unbc- 
** coming a perfon in his c i re um (lances. He wa< even for puttin ; 
•* himfilf upon .m cqjality with Caslar, who thereupon fjcw co-d 
** towiirds him ar;d treated him with loi ic ijfcrve, which I./v.^. 
i. ..,1^ rc'^t-.tC'd, and went over Lc I'ompey." 

+ tC 2 
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K.lled by him not very fairly in the Cifalpinc Gaul ;*a 
icc.ii of fpirit, who had never fpokcn to Pompey before, 
becaufe he confidered him as the murderer of his fatlier, 
now ranged himfelf under his banners, as the defender of 
the liberties of his country. Cicero too, though lie had 
written and advifed otherwife, was aOiamcd not to appear 
in the number of thofe who hazarded their lives for 
Rome. Tidius Sextius, though extiemely old, and 
maimed of one leg, repaired, among the reft to his (land- 
ard in Macedonia ; and though others only laughed at the 
poor appearance he made, Pompey no fooner caft his eyes 
upon him, than he rofe up, and ran to meet him ; conad- 
ering it as a great proof of the jufticc of his caufe, that, to 
fpite of age and weaknefs, perfons (hould come and feck 
danger with him, rather than ftay at home in fafety. 

But after Pompey had aflembled his fenate, and at the 
motion of Cato, a decree was made, ** that no Roman 
'^ Hiould be killed except in battle, nor any city that was 
*' Aibje6l to the Romans be plundered," Pompey's party 
gained ground daily. Thofe who lived at too great a 
diftance, or were too weak, to take a Ihare in the war, in- 
tererted themfelves in the caufe as much as they were 
able, and with words at lead, contended for it ; looking 
upon thofe as enemies both to the gods and men, who- 
did not wifti that Pompey might conquer. 

Not but that Casfar made a merciful ufe of his vidlo- 
rics. He had lately made himfelf matter of Pompey's 
forces in Spain, and though it was not without a battle, he 
difmiffed the officers, and incorporated the troops with his 
own. After this, he palTed the Al ps again, and marched 
through Italy to Brundufium, where he arrived at the 
time of the winter folftice. There he crolFed the fca, and 
landed at Oricum j from whence he difpatched VibuUius,f 

♦ The former Englifh tianflaior renders this Galaiia. He ought 
to have remembered that this Brutus was killftd by Geminius, in a. 
village near the Po, by Pompey's order, after he had accepted hii 
fubmifTion, if not promiied him his life. The authors of the u&i- 
vcrfal hillory have copied the error. 

-f In the printed text it is Jubius ; but one of the manufcripts 
p;ivcs us VibuUius, which is ti.e name he has in Cxlar's Com. lib. 
xti. Vibullius Kufus travelled night and day, without allowing 
Kuijfclf any reft, till he reached Pompey's camp, who had not yet 
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one of Pompcy*3 friends, whom he hail brought prifoncr 
ihiihcr with propofals of a conference between him and 
Ponipey, " in which they fhould agree to dilbandtheir ar- 
" mic3 within three days, renew their friendfhip, confirm . 
"it with folen>n oaths, and then both return to Italy." 
Pompey took this overture for another fnare, and there* 
fore drew down in hade to thi fea, and fecured all the 
forts and places of (Irength for land forces, as well as all 
the ports and other commodious ftations for (hipping ; To 
' that there was not a wind that blew, which did not bring 
him either proviiions, or troops, or money. On the oth- 
er hand. Cafar was reduced to fuch (Iraits, both by fea 
and land, that he was under the necefTity of feeking a bat- 
tle. Accordingly, he attacked Pompey's intrenchments, 
and bade him.dehance daily. In mofi oi thefe attacks and 
ikirmifiies he had the advantage ; but one day was in 
danger of lofing his whole army. Pompey fought with 
fo much valor, that he put Caefar's whole detachment to 
flight, after having killed two thoufand of them upon the 
fpot ; but was either unable or afraid to purfue his blow, 
and enter their camp with them. Caefar faid to his 
friends on the occafion, " This day the victory had been 
" the enemy's had their general known how to conquer."* 
Pompcy's troops, elated with this fuccefs, were in great 
hafte to come to a decifive battle. Nay, Pompey himfelf 
feemed to give into their opinions^ by writing to the kings 
thegenerals, and cities, in his intereft, in theflyleofa 
conqueror. Yet all this while he dreaded the ifTueof a 
general adlion, believing it much better by length of 
time, by famine and fatigue, to tire out men who had 

Kceived advice of Caefar's arrival, but was no fooner informed of 
thetakiiiKof Oricum and ApoUonia, than he imniediately de- 
camped, and by long marches reached Oricum before Caefar. 

* Y^t it may he obferved, in deFence of Pompey, that as his 
troops were raw and unexper enccd, it was not amifa to try ihem 
in many (ktrroinies and light attacks, before he hazarded a gcner> 
al engagement with an army of veterans. Many inftances of that 
kind might be produced from the condu£l of the abkft gcneraU. 
And wc are pcrfuaded, that if Pompey had attempted to force 
Ccfar's camp, he would have betrn repulfed with lofs and diC- 
f race. Pompey** gnatcft error feems to have been his fufFcring 
liialelf to be brouglit to an aftion, at lad by the iimporlunity of 
i.s officers and foldiers, againll bis better judgment. 
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been CTcr invincible in arms, and long accuftomed 
qucr when they fought together. Befides he kr 
infirmities of age had made them unfit for theoth 
rations of war, for long marches and countermarc 
digging trenches and- building forts, and that, th< 
they wished for nothing fo much as a battle. F 
with all thefe arguments, found it no eafy matter 
his army quiet. 

After this laft engagement, Caefar was in fuch ^ 
provifions, that he was forced to dec^arop, and he t< 
way through Athamania to TheiTaly. This.ac 
much to the high opinion Pompev's foldiiers had oJ 
felves, that it was impcflible to krep it within t 
They cried out with one voice, ** Caefar is fled.** 
called upon the general to purfue ; fome to pafs 
Italy. Others fent their friends and fervants .to R 
engage houfes near the forum ^ for the convenience 
liciting the great offices of (late. And not a few \ 
their own accord to Cornelia, who had been pi 
lodged in Leflbos, to congratulate her upon the cor 
of the war. 

On this great emergency, a council of war was • 
in which Afranius gave it as his opinion, " Th 
** ought immediately to regain Italy, for that w 
" great prize aimed at in the war. Sicily, Sa 
** Corfica, Spain and both the Gauls would foon ful 
** thofe who weremafters there. What fhould affe6^ 
** pey ftill more, was, that his native country 
** ftretched out her hands to him as fuppliant ; 
** could not be confiflent with his honor to let her 
** under fuch indignities, and in fo difgraccful a vs 
" to the flaves and flatterers of tyrants." But F 
thought it would neither be for his reputation, tof 
ond time from Csefar, and again to be purfucd 
fortune put it in his power to purfue ; nor agree 
tlie laws of piety, to leave his father in law, Scip 
many other perfons of confular dignity in Gre< 
Theflaly, a prey to Caefar, with all their treafu; 
forces. As for Rome, he fhould take the bed care 
by fixing the fcene of warat the greateft diftance froi 
that, without feeling its calamities, or perhaps hear 
report of them, (he might quietly wait for the com 
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s Opinion prevailing, he fet out in purfuit of Csefar, 
. refolution not to hazard a battle, but to keep near 
h to hold him, as it were, befieged, and to wear him 
ith famine. This he thought the bed method hc*^ 
take, and a report was, moreover, brought him, 
being W hi fpered among the equeflrian order, *' That 
oon as they had taken off Csefar, they could do noth- 
better than take him off too." Some fay, this 
K« reafon why he did not employ Cato in any icrvice 
portance, but, upon his march againft Csefar, fent 
y the fea coafl, to take care of the baggage, led, at- 

had dedroyed Ca^far, Cato (houSd foon oblige him 
down his commiflion. 
lile he thus foftly followed the enemy's fteps, aconv- 

was raifed againft him, and urged with much clam- 
at he was not exercifing his generalfliip upon Cae- 
ut upon the fenateand the whole commonwealth, in 

that he might forever keep the command in his 
, and liave thofe for his guards and fervants, who 
right to govern the world. Domitiits i^nobarbu.', 
peafe the odium, always called him Agamemnon, of 
>f kings. Favonius piqued him no lefs with a Jeff, 
)thers by their unleafonable fcverity ; he went about 
J, " My friends, we.fhall eat no figs in Tufculum 
ear." And Lucius Afranius, who loft the forces 
lin, was accufed of having betrayed them into the 
f's hand, now when he faw Pompey avoid a battle, 
' He was furprifed that his accusers fhould make any 
culty of fighting that merchant (as Itiey called him) 
) trafficed for provinces.** 

sfe, and many other like Tallies of ridicule, had fuch 
edt upon Pompey, who was ambitious of bein^fpok- 
11 of by the world, and had too much deference 
e opinions of his friends, that he gave up his own 
• judgment, to follow them in the career of their 
lopes and profpedls. A thing which would have 
unpardonable in the pilot or mafler of a fhip, much 

in the commander in chief of fo many nations, and 
•jumcrous armies. He had often commended the 
:ian who gives no indulgence to the whimfical long- 
of his patients, and yet he humored the fickly 
)gs of his army, and was afraid to give them p^ 
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though ncccffary £ot the prefervation of their life ani 
ing. For who can fay that arniy was in a found and he 
flatc, when fome of the officers, went about the c 
canvaflfing for the offices of conful and praetor ; and 
ers, namely, Spinther, Domitius and Scipio, were en 
ed in quarrels and cabals, about Csefar's highpriefth 
as if their adverfary had been only a.Tigranes, a kii 
Armenia, or a prince of the Nabathaeans ; and not 
Caefar and that army, who had ftornied a thoufand ci 
fubdued above three hundred nations, gained numbc 
battles of the Germans and Gauls, taken a million of 
foners, and killed as many fairly in the 6 eld i Notm 
standing all this, they continued loud and tumultuoi 
their demands of a battle, and when they came t( 
plains of Pharfalia, forced Pompey to call a counc 
war. Labienus, who had the command of the cav; 
rofe up Srli, and took an oath, *' That he would no 
** turn from the battle, till he had put the enemy to flig 
All the other officers fwore the ifame. 

The night following, Pompey had this dream.* 
thought ** he entered his own theatre, and was rec€ 
" with loud plaudits ; after which he adorned the tei 
" of Venus ihi FiSlorious with many fpoils.** This vi 
on one Hde, encouraged him, and on another alai 
him. He was afraid that Caefar, who was a defcen 
of Venus, would be aggrandized at his expenfe. Bel 
a panic t fear ran through the. camp, the noife of w 
awaked him. And about the morning watch over 
far*s camp, where every thing was perfectly quiet, t 
fuddenly appeared a great light, from which a Area 
fire ifliied, in the form of a torch, and fell upon th 
Pompey. Ciefar himfelf fays, he faw it as he was g 
Jiis rounds. 

* Atnox fellcis Magno pars ultima vitc 
Solicitos vana deceptit imagine fomnos. 
Nam Pompeianiviius fibi ledetheatri 
Innumeram efligiem Romanae ccrncre Plebis, 
Attollique fuum laetis ad fidera nomen 
Vocibus, et plaufu cuneos certare fonontes. Lucan, lit 
+ Panic fears were fo called, from the terror which the goc 
is faid to have ftruck tlic enemies of Greece with, at the bat 
Marathon. 
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trxfar was preparing at break of day, to inarch to Sco- 
tufa ;* his foldicrs were Ariking their tents, and the fer- 
nnts and beads of burden, wene already in motion, when 
hisfcouts brought intelligence, that they had feen arms 
handed about in the enemy's camp, and perceived a noife 
and buftle, which indicated an approaching battle. Af- 
ter thefe, others came and afTured him, that the firfl ranks 
were drawn up. 

Upon this Caefar iaid, " The long wiflied day is come 
" on which we fhall fight with men, and not with want 
■' and famine . " Then he immediately ordered the red 
mantle to be put up before his pavilion, which among 
the Romans, is the fi gnal of a battle. The foldiers no 
fooner beheld it, than they left their tents as they were, 
and ran to arms with loud fliouts, and every exprcflion of 
jov. And when the officers began to put them in order 
or battle, each man fell into his proper rank as quietly, 
and with as much fkill and eafe, as a chorus in a tragedy. 

Pompeyt placed himfelf in his right win"[, over again/l 
Antony, and his father in law, Scipio, in the centre, op- 

^H^auvTBiy in the printed text, is evidently a corruption. 
An annoaymous manufcript gives usfrfoqTMTHcaf, Scotufa 
vua city of Tke{Faly. Caefar was perfuaded that Pompey would 
itotconie to aAion, and therefore chofe to march in fearch of pro- 
viGons, as well as to harafs the enemy with frequent movements, 
aodto watch his opportunity, in fome of ihok movements, to fall 
upon them. 

f It is fomewhat furprifing, that the account which Csefar him- 
ftlf has left us of this memorable battle, (hould meet with contra- 
didion. Yet, fo it is ; Plutarch differs widely from him, and 
Appian from both. According to Caefar [Bell Civil, lib. iii.) Pom- 
pey was on the left with the two legions which Caefar had return- 
ed him at the beginning of the war. Scipto, Pompey 't father i A 
law, was in the centre with the legions he had brought from Syria, 
and the reinforcements fent by feveral kings and ftates of Afia. The 
Cilician legion, and fome cohorts which had ferved in Spain, were 
in the right, under the command of Afranius. As Pompey*s right 
wing was covered by the Enipeus, he ftrengthened the left with the 
leven thoufand horfe, as well as with the {lingers and archers. The 
whole army confifting of fortyfivc thoufand men, was drawn up 
in three lines, with very little fpaces between them. In conform- 
ity to this difpofition, Cacfar's army was drawn up in the follow- 
ing order : The tenth legion, which had on all occafions fignaliz- 
cd itfclf above the reft, was placed in the right wing, and the ninth 
in the left ; but as the latter had been confidcrably weakened ia 
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pofite Dorriitiijs Calvimas. His left wing was command 
ed by Lucius Doniitius, and fiipported by the cavalry ; foi 
they were almoft all ranged on that fide, in order to break 
^ in upon Caefar, an<} cut off the tenth -legion, which was 
accounted the bravefl in his army, and in which he ufed 
to fight in perfon. Caefar feeing the enemy's left wing fo 
well guarded with horfe, and fearing the excellence of 
their armor, fent for a detachment of fix cohorts from the 
body of referve, and placed them behind the tenth legioDi 
with orders not to ftir betore the attack, left they ihould 
be difcovered by the enemy ; but when the enemy's caval- 
ry had charged to make up through the foremoft ranks, 
i»n«l then not to difcharge their javelins at a diftance, as 
brave men generally do in their eagernefs to come to 
fword in hand, but to referve them till they came to clofc- 
lighving, and pufh them upwards into the eyes and feces 
of the enemy. " For thofe fair young dancers," faid he, 
•* will never fl^nd tlVe flcel aimed at their eyes, but will 
•*^y to favc their handfomc faces." 

While Caifa;* was thus employed, Pompey took a view 
on horfeback cf the order of botli armies ; and finding 
that the enemy.kept their ranks with the Titmoft exaftncfe, 
and quietly waited for the fignal of battle, while his own 
men, for want of experience, were fludluating and un- 
steady, he was afraid they would be broken upon the firft 
orifet. He therefore commanded the vanguard to ftand 
firm in their ranks,* and in that clofe order to receive the 
enemy's charge. Casfar condemned this meafure, as not 
only tending to leflen the vigor of the blows which is al- 
ways grcateft in the alTailants, but alfo to damp the fire 
iand fpirit of the men ; whereas t^ofe who advance with 
impetuodty, and animate each other with fliouis, are fil- 
led with anenthufiaflic valor, and fuperior ardor. 

Cj^ far' s army coniilted of tweniytwo thoufand men, 
and Pompey's was fomething more than twice that num- 

the &6lion at Dyrrhachiura, the ei,;hth lotion was poftcd fo near it, 
as to he able to fupport and reinforce it upon occasion. The tell 
of Cacfar's forces filled up the fpaccs between the twa wings — 
Mark Antony commanded the left wing, Syllathe ri^ht, and Cnc- 
ius Domitius Calvus the main body. As for Ca:{dr, he pofted 
himfelf on the right, ovcragainft Pompey, that he might have him 
always in flight. 

♦ Vide Caf, uhi.fupra. 

This, however, mull be faid in excufe for Pompey, that gener- 
als of great fame and cxpeiicnce havs fomctimcs done as he did, 
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When the fignal was given on both fides, and the tnim- 
ncts founded a charge, each common man attended only to 
his own concern. But fome of the principal Romans and 
Greeks, who only flood and looked on, when the dreadi'iil 
moment of aflion approached,-could not help confidering 
'to what the avarice and ambition of two men had brought 
thckoman empire. The fame arras on both fides, the 
troops marftialled in the fame manner, the fame standards ; 
in fliort, the ftrength and flower of one and the fame city 
turned upon it itfelf ! What could be a ftronger proof of 
the blinanefs and infatuation of human nature, when car- 
ried away by its paflions ? Had they been willing to enjoy 
the fruits of theii- labors in peace and tranquillity, the 
|;reatcft and beft part of the world was their own. Or, 
•»f they muft have indulged their thirft of victories and 
triumphs, the Parthians ami Germans were yet to be fub- 
dned ; Scythia and India yet remained, together with a 
•very plaulible color for their luft of new acquifitions, the 
pretence of civilizing barbarians. And what Scythian 
liorfe, what Parthian arrows, what Indian treafu res, could 
have redfled feventy ihoufand Romans, led on by Pom- 
pey and Caefar, with whofe names thofe nations had long 
Dcen acquainted ? Into fuch a variety of wild and favagg 
countries had thefe two generals carried their vidlorious 
arms. "Whereas now they ftood threatening each other 
with deftruflion ; not fparing even their own glory, though 
to it they facrificed their country, but prepared one of 
theni, tolofe the reputation of being invincible, which 
liitherto they had both maintained. So that the alliance 
which thev had contrafted by Pompey's marriage to Julia 
was from tnefirfl only an artful expedient ; and her charms, 
were to form a felfinterefled compafl, inftcad of being 
the pledge of a fincere friendfhip. 

The plain of Pharfalia was now covered with men, and 
liorfes and arms ; and the fignal of battlie being given 
on both fides, the fir{t on Cacfar*s fide who advanced to 
the charge was Caius Craftinus,* who commanded a 
corps of an hundred and twenty men, and was determin- 
ed to make good his promife to his general. He was the 
tirftman Catfar faw when he went out of the trenches in 
the morning ; and upbn Caefar's aflcing him what he 
thought of the battle, he llretched out his hand, and an- 

* So CseCar calls him. His name in Plutarch is Crafiianus. in 
Appian, CrafTinus. 

Vol. IV. L 
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fwered in a cheerful tone, ** Y©u will gain a { 
*• viflory, and I (hall have your praife this day 
" alive or dead." In piirfuance of this promife, 
vanccd the foreraoft, and many following to fupp 
he charged into the midft of the enemy. They to 
to their fwords, and numbers were .(Iain ; bat as C 
was making his way forward, and cutting down all 
him» one of Pompey*6 men flood to receive hi; 
puihed his (word in at his mouth with fuch foi 
It went through the nape of his neck. Craflin 
killed, tlie fight was maintained wilh equal ad 
on both fides. 

Pompey did not immediately bring on his righ 
but often directed his eyes to the left, and lod 
waiting to fee what execution his cavalry would d< 
Meanwhile they had extended their fquadron to fu 
C?Bfar, and prepared to drive the few horfe he hac 
in front, back upon the foot. At that inftant Cael 
the Hgnal, upon which his cavalry retreated a 1 
and the fix cohorts, which confifled of three tl 
men, and had been placed behind the tenth le^i 
vanced to furround Pompey's cavalry; and comii 
up to them, raifed the pomts of their javelins, 
had been taught, and aimed them at the face. f 
adverfaries, who were not experienced in any I 
lighting, and had not the iea(t previous idea < 
could not parrj' or endure the blows upon theii 
but turned their backs or covered their eyes wit 
hands, and now fled with great diOionor. Casfa 
took no care to purfue them, but turned their fon 
the enemy^s infantry particularly upon that ypng, 
now ftripped of its horfe, lay open to the attaci 
fides. The fix cohorts, therefore, took them ii 
while the tenth legion charged tbera in front ; ar 
who had hoped to furround the enemy, and npw« 

Amiot and Dacier tranflate this pafliage as we have done 
with a comma after iLVK>^ffif \ it may pollibly bear 
which the Latin and the former Englilh tianflator have 
namely that they were placed there to present the tenth leg 
being furrounded, but that does not appear to be a x^at 
ftru^ion. 

+ Miles yfcrifadfm. 
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f tSiaf, faw ihemfelves fiirrounded, made but a fliort re- 
tance, and then took to a precipitate flight. 
By the great duft that was raifed, Pompey conjefliircd 
ne fate ot his cavalry ; and it is hard to fay what pafTcd 
1 his mind at that moment. He appeared hke a man 
aoon iiruck and diHraUed ; and without confidering that 
le was- Pompey ihe Great, or (peaking to anyone, he 
|uitted the ranks, and retired ftep by ftep towards his 
:ainp. A fcene which cannot be better jvainted than in • 
rheverfes of Homer :*" 

But partial Jovf crpoufinj Heftoi's part, 

Shot hcavcD bred horror through ihc Grecian's heait ; 

Confus'd, uniicrv'd in Hector's prcfcncc grown, ■■ 

Amaz'd he flood, with terrors not his own. 

O'cT his broad back his moony (hicld be threw, 

And glaring round "by tardy fteps withdrew.— /'f/^. 

In this condition he entered his tent,' where he fat 
duwn and uttered not a word, till at latl, upon finding 
fhatfome of the enemy entered the* camp with the fugi- 
tives, he faid. ** AVhat I into my camp too 1" After this 
ftort exclamation, he rofe up, and drefling himfelf in a 
»nanner fuitableto his fortune, privately withdrew,t all 
the other legions fled ; and a great flaughter was made 
in the camp, of the fervants and others wlio had the care 
•ftheicntj. But Afinius Pollio, who then fought on 

* Za-the -clevefktll book of the Iliard, where he iifpeaking of the 
"ibt of Ajix before He6tor. 

t Ccfar tells us that the cohorts appointed to defend (he camp 
^e a vigorous refift&ncc; hut Veing at lerf;th overpowered, fled 
'•intighboring mountain, where he rcfolvcd to invefl tliciD. But 
Jfifore he had finilhcd his lines, wtnt of water rbli'»cd them to a- 
Nndon that pofl and retire towards LarifTa. Cxlar purfued the 
fugitives at the head of four legions (not of the fourth legion, as 
Ik authors of the Univerfal Hifiory crroneoufly fay) and after fix 
niles march came up with them. But they not daring to engage 
wops flufhcd with viftory, fled for refuge to a high hilJ, the foot 
f which was watered by a little river. Though Cdnfar's men were 
uitc fpent, and ready to faint with the exccflive heat and the fa- 
gue of the whole day, yft, by ]:is obliging manner, he prevailed 
jWn them to cut off tlie inconvcnicnry of the water from the en- 
ay by a tri.'nch. Hereupon, i};e unlortunatc fugitives came to a 
pitulation, threw dov/n ihcirarms. and implored the clemency 

the conqueror. This th»»v nil did, except fomc fcnators, who 
it wa* now night, elc^ipcil in the dark. VidcCaf, Bill, liv. iii,- 
80, 
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Cafar's fidcjaflurcs us,that of the regular troops there we 
not above fix thoufand men killed.* 

Upon the taking of the camp, there was a fpeftac 
which (bowed,, in ftrong colors the vanity and folly « 
Pompey's troops. All the tents were crowned with myj 
tie ; the beds were ftrewed with flowers ; the tables coi 
ered with cups, and bowls of wine fet out. In (bort, cvci 
thing had the appearance of preparations for feafts an 
f^crifices, rather than for men going out to battle. T 
iuch a degree had their vain hopes corrupted{them, at 
with fuch afenfelefs confidence they took the field ! 

When Pompey had got at a little diftance from the cam|: 
he quilted his horfe. He had very few people abou 
him ; and, as he faw he was not purfued, he went foftl 
»ii, wrapt up in fuch thoughts as we may fuppofe a mai 
to have, who had been ufed for thirtyfour yeare to con 
quer and carry all before him, and now in his old age firi 
came to know what it was to be defeated and to fly.- 
We may eafily conjecture what his thoughts muft be 
when in one (hort hour he had loft the glory and the pow 
er which had been growing up amidft fo many warsanc 
confli(5ts ; and he who was lately guarded with fuchar 
mies of horfe and foot, and fuch great and powerful fleet 
was reduced to fo mean and contemptible an equipage 
that his enemies^ who were in fearch of him, could nc 
ki.ow him. 

He paired by LarilTa, and came to Tempe, where burn 
ing with thirft, he threw himfelf upon his face, and dranl 
out of the river ; after which, he paffed through the yal 
ley, and went down to the fea coaf^. There he fpent ih 
remainder of the night in a poor fifherman's cabin. Nci 
morning, about break of day, he went on board a fmal 
river boat, taking with him foch of his company as wci 
freemen. The flaves he difmifled, bidding them go t< 
Caefar, and fear nothing. 

As he was coafting along, he faw a fhip of burden ju 
jeady to fail ; the mailer of which was Peticius, a Roma 
citizen, who, though not acquainted with Pompey, kne' 
him by fight. It happened that this man, the night b< 
fore, dreamed he faw Pompey come and talk to him, nc 

* Caefir fays, that in all there were fifteen thoafand killed, ao 
twenty four thou fand takea prifoners. 
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i^thetTgure he had formerly known hinii but in mean 
md meiandioly circumftances. He was giving the paf- 
'ehgers an account of his dream, as perfons who have a 
great deal of time upon their hands, love to difcourfe a- 
bout fuch matters ; when on a hidden, one of the marin- 
ers told him, he faw a little boat rowing up to him from 
the land, and the crew making figns, by fhaking their 

firments and (Iretching out their hands. Upon this, 
^ticius ftood up, and could difiinguiHi Pompey among 
them io the fame form as he had feen him in his dream. 
Then beating his head for forrow, he ordered thefeamen 
to let down the fhip's boat, and held out his hand to 
Pompey to invite him aboard j for by his drefs he per- 
ceived his change of fortune. Therefore, without wait- 
ing for any farther application, he took him up, and fuch 
ofhis companions as he thought proper, and then hoifted 
feil. The perfons Pompey took with him, were the two 
Lcntuli and Favonius ; and a little after, they faw king 
Deiotarus beckoning to them with great earneltnefs from 
the fhore, and took him up likewife. The mafter of the 
Ihip provided them the beft fupper he could, and when it 
*as alnioft ready, Pompey for want of a fervant, was go- 
ingtowafli himfelf, but Favonius feeing it, ftepped up, 
^Qd both wafhed and anointed him. All the time he was 
onboard, he continued to wait upon him in all the oflic- 
^ of a fervant, even to the wafhing of his feet and pro- ■ 
viding his fupper ; infomuch, that one who faw the un- 
*ftclcd fimplicity and fincere attachment with which Fa- ■ 
▼onius performed thefe offices, cried out. 



-The generous mind adds dignity 



To every a£l, and nothing miibeconics it. 

Pehipey, in the courfe of his voyage, failed by Amphi- 
polls, and from thence fteered for Mitylene, to take up 
Cornelia and his fon. As foon as he reached the ifland, 
^fcnt a meflengcr to the town with news far different 
ham what Cornelia expecfted. For, by the flattering ac- 
counts which many omcious perfons had p iven her, fhc 
i»nderftood that the difpute was decided at Dyrrhachium, 
>iidthat nothing but the purfuit of Ciefar remained to be 
attended to. The meffenger finding her pofleifed with 
jjich hopes, had not power to make the ufual falutations ; 
out cxpreffing the greatnefs of Pompey's raisforiuae by 

4 L 2 
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1ms tears rather than words, only told her, " Sh 
*• make hafte, if flie had a mind to fee Pompey w 
'' /hip only, and that not his own.'' 

At this news Cornelia threw herfelf upon the g 
where fhe lay a long time infenfible and fpeechlcf 
laft, coming to herfelf, fhe perceived there was no t 
be loft in tears and lamentations, and therefore hj 
through the town to the fea. Pompey ran to mc 
and received her to his arms as (he was jufl going 
While ftie hung upon his neck, (lie thus addrefled 
** I fee my dear hu(band your prefent unhappy cor 
" is the efFeft of my ill fortune, and not yours, 
<*how are you reduced to one poor veflel, who, 
" your marriage with Cornelia, traverfed this fc 
** five hundred galleys ? Why did you come tof 
"and not rather leave me to my evil deftiny, wh^ 
** loaded you too with fuch a weight of calamities i 
** happy had it been for me to have died before I 
" that Publius, my fir/l hulband, was killed by th< 
'* thians ? How wife, had I followed him to the 
** as I once intended ? What have I lived for fin< 
"to bring; misfortunes upon Pompey the Great i 
Such, we are aflured was the fpeech of Cornelia 
Pompey anfwered, ** Till this moment, Cornel: 
, •* have experienced nothing buf the fmiles of fortun* 
** it was fhe who deceived you, becaufe fhe ftayec 
** me longer than fhe commonly does with her fav 
** But fated as we are, we mufl bear this reverf 
'* -make another trial of her. For it is no more in 
*' able, that we may emerge from this poor com 
"and rife to great things again, than it was, th 
•• fhould fall from great things into this poor condi 
Cornelia thenfent to the city for themoft valuable 
ab.les and her fervants. The people of Mitylene c; 

* Cpmcliaj is reprefentcd by Lucan too, as imputing t\ 
fortune? of Pompey to her alliance with him ; and it ieem: 
one part of her fpeech on this occafiou, that (he fhould ha^ 
given to Cxfar. 

O utinam Thalamos invifi Caefarls ifTem ! 
If there were any thing in this, it might have been a materi 
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f their refpe^ls to Pbmpey, and to invite him to their • 
y. But he refufed to go, and bade them iuncnder them- 
vcs to the conqueror without fear ; *' Kor Caifar," he 
id them, " had great clemency." After this, he rurn- 
1 to Cratippus the philofopher, who was come from the 
iwn to fee him, and began to complain a little of Prov- 
Icnce, andexprefs fome doubts concerning it. Cratippus 
lade-fome-concellions, and, turning the difcourfe, encour- 
|ed him to hope better things, that he might not give 
iim pain by an unfeafonabic oppofition to his arguments ; 
fife he might Jihvc anfwered hia objeflions againft Prov- 
dence, by (howi:i< that the ftate, and indeed the conftitu- 
ion was in fuch diforder, that it was neceflary it fhould 
X changed into a monarchy. Or this one queflion would 
lave filenced him, •* How do we know Pompey, that if 
'you had conquered, yon would have made a better ufe 
"of your good fortune than Caefar ?" But we miift leave 
ihe determinations of Heaven to its fuperior wifdom. 

As foon as his wife and his friends were embarked, he 
etiail, and continued hiscourfe, without touching at any 
port, except for water and provifions,- till he came to At- 
talia, a city of Pamphylia. There he was joined by fome • 
Cilician galleys ; apd befide picking up a number of fol- 
diers, he found in a little time fixty fenators about him. 
^hen he was informed that his fleet was ftill entire, and 
that Cato was gone to Africa with a confiderable body of 
men which he had collected after their flight, he lamented 
toJiis friends his great error, in fufFering himfelf to be 
forced into an engagement at land, and making no ufe of 
thofe forces, in wliich he was confefledly ftronger ; nor 
even taking care to fight near his fleet, that in cafe of his 
iQeeting with a check at land, he might have been fuppli« 
«d from fea with another army, capable of making nead 
minft the enemy. Indeed we find no greater miftake in 
Rmpey*s whole condu(5t, nor a more remarkable inftance 
of Caefar*s generalfliip, than in removing the fcene of ac- 
tion to fuch a di (lance from the naval forces. 

However, as it was neceflary to undertake fomething 
with the fmall means he had left, he fent to fome cities, 
*wi failed to others himfelf, to raife money, and to get a 
fupply of men for his fhips. But knowing the extraor- 
dinary celerity of the enemy's motions, he was afraid he 
ought be beforehand with him, and feize all that he was 
Pfeparing. He, therefore, began to think of retiring to 
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fomc afylum, and propofed the matter in council. Tficf ■ 
could not think of any province in the Roman empire that 
would afford a fate retreat ; and when they cafl their eyes 
on the foreign kingdoms, Pompey mentioned Parthia, as 
ihemofl likely to receive and protect them in their pre- 
fent weak condition, and afterwards to fend them back 
with a force fufficient to retrieve their affairs. Others 
were of opinion, it was proper to apply to Africa, and to 
[uba in particular. But Theophanes of Lefbos obfervedy 
it was madnefs to leave Egypt, which was diftant but three 
diiys fail. Befides Ptolemy,* who was growing towards 
manhood, had particular obligations to Pompey on liis 
-•'ather's account'; and ftiould he go then, and put hirofelf 
in the hands of the Parthians,- the moft perfidious people 
in the world > He rcprcfented what a wrong meafureit 
would be, if, rather than truft to the clemency of a noble 
"Roman, who was his father in law, and be contented with 
the fecond place of eminence, he would venture hispcr- 
fon with Arfacesjf by whom even CraflTus would not be 
taken alive. He added, that it would be extremely ab- 
furd to carry a young woman of the family of Scipio a- • 
mong barbarians, who thought power conlifted inthedif- 
piayof infolence and outrage ; and where, if (he efcaped 
unviolated, it would be believed fhc did not, after flie had 
been withthofe who were capable cf treating her with in- 
dignity. It isfaid, this laft confideration only^ prevented 
his marching to the Euphrates ; but it is fome doubt with 
us, whether it- was not rather his fate, than this opinion 
which directed his fteps another way. 

When it wasde-.enriined that they fhould feek for re- 
fuge in Kgypt, lie ict fail from Cyprus with Cornelia in a 
Scicucian galley. Tlie reft accompanied him, fome in 
Jhips cf war and feme in merchantmen : And ihcy made 
a fafe voyage. Being informed that Ptolemy was with his 
army at Pelufium, where he was engaged in war with his 
fifter, he proceeded thither, and fent a mclfcnger before, 
nim to notify his arrlval,and to entreat the kings protection. 

• This was Ptcleirv Dionyfius, the fon of Ptolemy A uletei ■ 
who died in tKc year ot Rome 70^ which w»sthc year b<forc lh« 
baulc of tharialia. }ie was now in his fourteenth year. 

+ From this pa.Taje it appears, that Arfacca was the coxnmoa 
rnme of the kings of Parlhii. For it was not the proper name of the 
king hcu upon Ue ihrtne,aor cf hlniwho wa^at war wiihCraiTus. 
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olemy was very young, and Photinus, his prime min- 
er, called a council of his ablcfl officers ; though their 
Ivice had no more weight than he was pleafed to allow 
. He ordered each however, to give his opinion. But 
rho can, without indignation, confider that the fate of 
*ompey the Great was to be determined by Photinus, 
in eunuch, by Theodotus, a man of Chios who was hir- 
d to teach the prince rhetoric, and by Achillas, an E- 
^ptian ? For among the king's chamberlains and tutors, 
hcfe had the greateft influence over him, and were the 
serfons he mod confulted. Pompey lay at anchor at 
bme diftance from the place, waiting the determination 
>f this refpeclable board ; while he thought it beneath 
hm to be indebted to Caefar for his fafety. The council 
were divided in their opinions ; fome advifing the prince 
to give him a'l honorable reception, and others to fend 
him an order to depart. But Theodotus to difplay his 
eloquence, infif^ed that both were wrong. "If you receive 
him," faid he, ** you will have Caefar for your enemy, and 
** Pompey for your mafter. If you order him off, Pom- 
** pey may one day revenge the affront, and Caefar refent 
"your not having put him in his hands : The beft meth« 
•'od, therefore, is to fend for him, and put him to death. 
** By this means you will do Caefar a favor, and have 
JJOthing to fear from Pompey." He added with a fmile, 
** Dead men do not bite." 

This advice being approved of, the execution of it was 
committed to Achillas. In confequence of which, h< 
'ook with him Septimius, who had formerly been one of 
Pompey's officers, and Salvius, who had alfoafled under 
him as a centurion, with three or four afliftants, and 
niade up to Pompey's fliip, where his principals friends 
iind officers had aflembled, to fee hew the affair went on. 
When they perceived there was nothing magnificent in 
*hcir reception, nor fuitable to the hopes which Theo- 
3hanes had conceived, but that a few men only in a fifhing 
3oat, came to wait upon them, fuch want of refjpetl ap- 
)earcd a fufpicious circumftance ; and they adviied Pom- 
»cy, while he was out of the reach of miffivc weapons, 
get out to the main fea. 

\fean time, the boat approaching, Septimius fpoke firft 
ddreffing Pompey in latin, by the title of Imperator.— 
Then Achillas i'aluted him in Greek, and defired him to 
ome into the boat, bccaufe the water was very ihallow 
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towards the (Lore, and a galley muft ftrikeupon thcfands. 
At the fame time they faw levera^ of the king's fliips get- 
ting ready and the fhore covered with troops, fo that if 
they would have changed their minds, it was then too late 
befides their diftrufl would h^ve furniOicd theaflaffins 
with a pretence for their injiiflice. He, therefore embrace 
ed Cornelia, who lamented his fad exit before it hap- 
pened ; and ordered two centurions, one of his enfrao- 
thifed (laves, named Philip, and a fcrvant called Scenes, 
to get into the boat before him. When Achillas htd 
hold of his hand, and he was -going toflep in himfelfhr 
turned to his wife and fon and repeated that vcrfe of So- 
phocles. 

Scek'fl thou a tyrants door ? then farewell freedom ! 
Tho' free as air before '- 

Tbefe were the lafl words he fpoke to tlicm. 

As there was a confiderablc diftance between the gaU i 
ley and the fhore, and he obferved that not a man in the ? 
boat (bowed him the lead civility, or even fpoke to him,. *! 
he looked at Septimius, and faid, ** Methinks I remember , 
** you to have been my fellow foldicr ;»* but he anfwered .' 
only with a nod, without teflifying any regard or friend- , 
(hip, A profound filence acain takinjj place, Pompcy 
took out a paper in which he had written a fpeecn iiv 
Greek, that he defigned to make to Ptolemy, and amufed- 
himfelf with reading it. 

When they approached the (bore. Cornelia, with her 
friends in the galley, watched the event with great anx- 
iety. She was a little encouiaged when (he law a number 
of the kings great officers coming down to thedrand, in 
all appearance to receive her huioand and do him hcn- 
or, feut the moment Pompey was taking hold of Phil- 
i])*s hand to raife him with more cafe, Septimius came be- 
hind and run him through the body ; after which Sal- 
vius and Achillas alfo drew their fwords. Pompey took 
his robe in both hands and covered his face ; and without 
faying or doing the leaft thing unworthy of him, fubmit- 
ted to his fate j only uttering a groan, while they dif- 
patched him with many blows. Hewas then juft fiftyninc 
years old, for he was killed tiie day after his birth day*. 

* Some divines, in faying that Pompey never profpcrcd after 
hr prefu23sed.to eater the (ian^uary in the Te<nplc at Jcrul'alcro, in- - 
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lia, and her friends in the galleys, upon feeing 
dered, gave a fhriek that was heard to the fhore, 
jhed anchor immediately. Their flight was af. 
a briflc gale as they got o«t more to fea ; i'o that 
ptians gave .up their defign of purfuing them, 
nurdcrers having cut otf Pompey's head threw 
' out of the boat naked and left it expofed to all 
•e defirous of fuch a fight. Philip (iayed till 
riofity was fatisfied, and" then wafhed the body 
water, and wrapped it in one of his own garments 
he had nothing elfe at hand. The next thing was 
3Ut for wood for the funeral prle, and cafting his 
r the fhore he efpied the old remains of a fi/hing 
hich though not large, would make a fufiicient 
a poor naked body that was not .quite entire. 
; he was collecting the pieces of plank and put- 
;m together, an old Roman, who had made fome 
•ft campaigns under .Pompey, came up and faid to 
'" Who are you that are preparing the funeral of 
ey the Great ?** Philip anfwered, "lam his freed- 
** But you fhall not,*' faid the old Roman, have 
onor entirely to yourl'elf. As a work of piety of- 
felf let me have a ihare of it ; that I may not ab- 
ly repent my havin^pafled fo many years in a for- 
country ; but to compcnfate many misfortunes, 
lave tlie confolation of doing fome of thelaft hon- 
to the greateft general Rome ever produced." In 
incr was the funeral of PompeyconduCted. 
tday I.ucius Lentulus, who knew nothing of what 
!ed, becaufe he was upon his voyage from Cyprus 
upon the Egyptian (hore, and as he was coaUing 
w the funeral pile, and Philip, whom lie did not 
w, (landing by it. Upon wnich he faid to him- 
^ho has finished his days, and is going to leave 
mains upon this fhore ?'* adding, after a fhort 
ivith a figh, ** Ah ! Pompey the Great ! perhaps 
lyft be the man." Lentulus fbon after went on 
id was taken and flain. 

lat his misfortunes were owing to that profanation; but 
■ar with Plutarch to comment upon the providential de. 
ions of the Supreme Being. Indeed he fell a i'acrifice to as 
of people as he had before iniulted, for the Jcwsexceptod 
( not upon earth a more dcipicable race of men than the 
y cruel Egyptians, 
.ouching and wrapping up the body. 
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Such was the end of Pompey the Great. As fc 
he arrived not long after in Egypt, which he 
great diforder. When they came to prefent the 
turned from it, and the perfon that brought it j 
of horror. He received the feal, bat it was wi 
The device was a lion holding a fword. The t 
fins, Achillas and Photinus, he put to death j 
king being defeated in battle, periftied in the rivi 
odotus, the rhetorician, efcaped the vengeance ol 
by leaving Egypt ; but he wandered about a raife 
gitive, and was hated wherever he went. At la 
cus Brutus, who killed Caefar, found the wretc 
province of Afia, and put him to death, after havi 
him fuffer the mpft exquifite tortures. The afties 

}iey were carried to Cornelia, who buried th( 
ands near Alba.* 
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AGESILAUS AND POMPE\ 

COMPARED. 

Ouch is the account we had to give of the 
thefetwo great men ; and, in drawing up the para 
fhall previoufly take a (hort furvey of thj difFei 
their characters. 

In the firft place, l^ompey rofe to power, and e 
ed his reputation, by juft and laudable means j p 

* Pompey has in all appearance, and in all confideratii 
charaflcr, had lefs jufticc done him by hiftorians, than 
man of his time. His popular humanity, his military a 
ical (kill, his prudence (which he fometimcs unfortunate!) 
his natural bravery and gcnerofity, his conjugnl virti 
(though fomctimes impeached) were, both naturally anc 
great; his ciufe which was certainly, in its original inU 
caufc of Rome ; all thefe circumftances entitled him to a ! 
tinguifhed and more rcfpeftabic ch<?ra6ler than aiiy of hi 
ans have thought proper to affordhim. One circumftance 
renders the accounts that the writers who role after the e: 
monarchy, have given of his oppofition, perfedly recon< 
the predjudice which appears againft him ; or rather to tl 
ancc which they have ftiown to that praife which they f* 
hVve felt that he deferved : When the commonwealth was 
and the fupporters of his intereds had fallen with it, tht 
itfelf, not to mention poetry, departed from its proper pri 
irapartiaUty,and even Plutarch made a.facrifice to imperi; 
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tlie ftrength of his own genius, and partly by his fervices 
to Sylla in freeing Italy from various attempts of defjx)- 
tifm. Whereas Agefilaus came to the throne, by meth- 
ods equally immoral antl irreligious ; for it was by accuf- 
ing Leotychidas of baftardy, whom his brother had ac- 
knowledged as his legitimate fon,,and by eluding the or- 
acle relative to a lame king.* 

In the next place, Pompey paid all due rcfpeft to Sylla 
during his life, and took care to fee his remains honorably 
interred, notwithflanding the oppofition it met with from 
LepiduS ; and afterwards he gave his daughter to Fauftus, 
the fon of Sylla. On the other hand, Agelilaus (hook oft 
Lyfander upon a (light pretence, and treated him with 
great indignity. Yet the fervices of Pompey received from 
aylla were not greater than thofe he had rendered him j 
vhercas Agefilaus was appointed king of Sparta by Ly- 
fander's means, and afterwards captain general of Greece. 
In the third place, Pompey's oflences againft the laws 
and the conftitution were principally owing to his alli- 
ances, to his fupporting either Caefar or Scipio (whofc 
daughter he had married) in their unjuft demands. Agc- 
; filaus not only gratified the paflion of his fon, by fparing 
; the life of Sphodrias, whofe death ought to have atoned 
forthe injuries he had done the Athenians : But he like- 
wife fcreened Phcebidas, who was guilty of an egregious 
wfraftion of the league with the Thebans, and it was vi- 
sibly for the fake of his crime that he took him into his 
proteflion. In fhort, whatever troubles Pompey brought 
upon the Romans, either through ignorance or a timor- 
ous complai fa nee tor his friends, Agefilaus brought as 
prat diftreffes upon the Spartans, through a fpirit of cb- 
fcnacy and refentment ; for fuch was the ipirit that 
kindled the Boeotian war. 

If, when we are mentioning their faults, we may take 
notice of their fortune, the Romans could have no previ- 
ous idea of that of Pompey ; but the Lacedaemonians 
were fufficiently forewarned of the danger of a lame reign, 
and yet Agefilaus would not fufi'er them to avail thcm- 
fclves of that warning. f Nay, fuppofing Leotychidas 

♦ Sec the life of Agefilaus. 

+ II is true, thclaUer part of Agefilaus*s rc'ign was unfortunpte, 
but the misfortunes were owing to his nialice againft the Ihebans, 
Vol, IV M 
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a mere (lranp:er, and as much a baftard as he was ; yet .tlie 
the family of Eui ytion could eadly have fupplied Sparta 
with a kinfjwho was neither fpurious, nor maimed, had 
not Lyfander been induftrioiis enough to render the or- 
acle obfcure for thefakcof Agefilatis. 

As to their political talents, there never was a finer mea- 
fu re than that of Aj;efi!aus, v.hcn in the diftrefs-of the 
Spartans how to proceed aj^ainft the fugitives after the 
battle of LeuClra, hi* decreed that the laws (hould befi- 
Icit for that day. We have no'hing of Pompcy's that caa 
polTibly be comp?.rcd to it. On the contrary, he thought 
himfeif exempted from obferving the laws he had made,. 
aiid that histra-ifojrefling them fliowed his friends his fu* 
pcrior power ; Whereas A^^efilans, when under a necef- 
ihy of contravcninj^ the laws.tofave a number of citizens 
found out an expedient which faved both the laws and the 
criminals. I muit alfo reckon among his political virtueSi 
his inimitable behavior- upon the receipt of the fcytck 
which ordered him to leave Ana in the height of his fuc- 
cefs. For he did not, like Pompey, fcrve the common- 
wealth only in alfairi which contributed to his own great- 
neis ; the good of his country was his great object, and| 
with a view to that he renounced fuch power and fo much 
glory as no man had cither before or after him, except 
Alexander the Great. 

If we view them in another light, and confider their 
military performances ; t!ic tro:-)iiei which Pompey c- 
rcctcd were fo numerous, the armies he led fo powerful* 
and the pitched battles he wen fo extraordinary, that I 
fuppofe Xenophon himfelf would not compare the vifto- 
ries of Agcfilaus wirh them ; though that hi(torianon ac- 
count of his other excellencies, has been indulged the pe- 
culiar privilege of faying what he pieafed of his hero. 

There was a diiference too, 1 tliink, in their behavior 
to their enemies in point of equity and moderation. Agcfi- 
laus was \yi\\\ upon enflaving Thebes, anddettroyed Mef- 
fene j the former tiic city from which his family fprung, the 

and to his figlitioj; cniiir>ry to tbc laws oi' Lycur^us' the fame en- 
emy To frcqueiUly th u. \\t tauoht thtm to beat him at l?.ft. 

N*ve»tl-.clels, ti.c orrcle, as 'ax have oblcrvcd in a former note, 
probably me.t ii l'mc Lnnenefs ol the kingdom, in having but one 
kij.g iniLcad ul tv o. and not the l-Mrciieii of the king. 
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latter Sparta's firter colony ;* and in the attempt he was 
n«ar ruining Sparta itfelf. On the other hand, Pompey, 
after he had conquered the pirates, beftowed cities on i'uLh 
as were "willing to change their way of life ; and when he 
Slight have led Tigranes, king of Armenia, captive at the 
yheels of his chariot, he rather chofe to make him aii 
ally ; on which occafion he made ule of that memorable 
exprcffion, " I prefer the glory that will laft for ever, to 
" that of a day." 

But if the preeminence in military virtue is to be de- 
cided by fuch actions and connfels as are moftcharaciei if- 
tical of the great and wife commander, we (hall find that 
the Lacedaemonian leaves the Roman far behind. In the 
firft place, he never abandoned his city, though it was 
lieOeged by feventy thoufand men, while he had but a 
handful of men to oppofe them with, and thofe lately de- 
feated in the battle of Lcuclra. But Pompey,t upon 
Cagfar's advancing wi:h five tlu.ufand three hundicd men 
<Jnly, and taking one little town in Italy, left Heme in k 
panic ; either meanly yielding to fo trifling a force, or fail- 
''^gin his intelligence of their real numbers. In his flight 
^^ carried off his own wife and children, but he left thofc 
of the other citizens in a defencelefs flate ; when he ought 
cither to have ftayed and conquered for his country, or to 
h»ve accepted fuch conditions as the conqueror might im- 
Pofe, who was both his fellow citizen and his relation. 
^ little while before, he thought it unfupportablc to pro- 
long the term of hisconmiiflion, and to grant him another 
confulfhip ; and now hefuiTercd him to take poflclTion of 
'he city, and to tell Metellus, ** That he coniidercd him, 
" and all the other inhabitants, as liis prifoners." 

If it is the principal bufinefs of a gencial to know how 
to bring the enemy to a battle when he is flronger, and 
hew to avoid being compelled to one wlien he is weakei, 

• For Hercules was born at Thebes, and MefTenc was a colony of 
thcHeraclidae, as well aa Spartn. 'I he Latiu and French tranfla- 
(ions have tniftaken the loulc of Ll.is pairagc. 

+"Here is another egrcj^ior.s iiifjancc of Plutarch's prejudice a- 
gaiiift the character of Poinpey. It i:i ccitain, that he ]dt not Rome 
till he was well convinced of tlic impofTibility of maintaining it a- 
g.ainil t!.p anr.s o( Caefar. Tor !:.* v.ns not only coming againft it 
with a force much more powj^fjl 'J.^m is iicrc mcu'ioncd ; but he 
had rendered cve.i a fiejjc ujM-.tco.ic.rv, by a previous diftribution 
of hii gold amo..gfl th^ ci'.izen^. 
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Agefilaus underftood that rule perfe611y well, and, I 
ferving it, continued always invincible. But Pc 
could never take Caefar at a diladvantage ; on the 
trary, he fufFered Caefar to take the advantage of hi 
being brought to hazard all in an a6lion at land, 
confequencc of which was, that Caefar became maf 
his treafures, his provilions, and the fea itfelf, wh 
might have prcferved them all, had he known how 
void a battle. 

As for the apology that is made for Pompey i 
eafe, it reflects the greatcft difhonor upon a gene 
his experience. It a young officer had been fo muc 
pirited and difturbed by the tumults and clamors a 
his troops, as to depart from his better judgment, it 
have been pardonable. But for Pompey the Great, 
camp the Romans called their country, and whoi 
their fenate, while they gave the name of rebel 
traitors to thofe who flayed and a£ledas prastorsanc 
fuls in Rome j for Pompey, who had never been I 
to fervc as a private foUiier, but had made all his 
pjigns with the grcateil reputation as general ; fpi 
a one to be forced, by the feoffs of Favonius and .] 
tius, and the fear of being called Agamemnon, t 
the, fate of the whole empire, and of liberty, up< 
caft of a fingle die — who can bear it ? — If he dreadi 
]y prefent infamy, he ought to have made a (land i 
and to have fought for the city of Rome ; and not 
calling his flight a manoeuvre of Themiitocles, t( 
upon the delaying a battle in TheflTaly as a difl 
For the ^ ods had not appointed the fields of Pharf; 
the lifts in which he was to contend for the emp 
Rome, nor was he fummoned by a herald to ma! 
appearance there, or otherwife forfeit the palm to i 
cr. There were innumerable plains and cities 
his command ot the fea left the whole earth to liis c 
had he been determined to iriiitate Maximus, Mar; 
Lucullus, or Agefilaus himfelf. 

Agefilaus certainly had no lefs tumults to encoui 
Sparta, when the Thebans challenged him to come o 
fight for his dominions j nor were the calumnies an< 
.ders he met with in Egypt, from the madnefs of the 
lefs grating, when he advi fed that prince to lie ftil 
time. Yet, by purfuing the fage meafures he had firl 
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he ndt only faved the E^^yptians in fpite of thcm- 
, but kept Sparta from finking in the earthquake 
ireatened her ; nay, he erected there the beft tro- 
naginable againft theThebans ; for, by keeping tlie 
ms from their rain, which they were fo obflinateiy *: 

Jpon, he put it in their pc^wer to conquer after- 1' 

. Hence it was that Agefilaus was praifed by the i 

IS whom he had faved by violence; and Pompey V 

ommitted an error in complaifance to others, was f 

mnedbythofe who drew him into it. Some fay, ' 

1 that he was deceived by his father in law, Scipio, 
wanting to convert to his own ufe the treafures he 
roiight from Afia, had concealed them for that pur- J 

and haftened the a(5tion under pretence that the fup- - 

vould foon fail. But fuppofmg that true, a gene- * 

)uld not have fuffeiCd hfmfelf to be fo eafily deceiv- f. 

tr in confequenceof being fo deceived, have hazard- 
! lofs of all. Such are the principal (Irokcs that mark 
military characters. * 

to their voyages to Egypt, the one fled thither out 
reflity ; the other, without any neceflity or fufficient 
lifted himfelf in the fervice of a barbarous prince, ^; 

fe a fund for carrying on the war wiih the Greeks. *. 

It, if we accufe the Egyptians for their behavior to 
cy, the Egyptians blame Agefilaus as much for his 
ior to them. The one was betrayed by thofe in 
I he put hisiruft; the other was guilty or a "breach 
ft, in deferting thole whom he went to fupport, and 
over to their enemies. 

■*■» rr^>e0f'rf)c m — . 

ALEXANDER. 

(lis volume we (hall give the Lives of Alexander 
rcat, and cf Cailar, ^ho overthrew Pompey ; and 
quantity of materials is fo great, we ihall onlypre- 
tha[ we hope for indulgence, though we do not give 
ilions in full detail, and witli a fcrupulous cxa^tnefs, 
ither in a Hiort finnmar'y ; fince we are not writing 
•ics, but Lives. Nor is it always in the moft diftin- .i". 

:d atchievements that men's' virtues or vices may be ^% 

iicerned ; but very often an atlion of imall note, a l ** 

M 2 ■ 
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fhort iaying, or a jeft (hall diftinguilhaperfons re 
ailer more than the greateft fiegcs or the moft iir 
battles. Therefore, as painters in their portrai 
the likenefsin the face, and particularly about t 
in which the peculiar turn of mind mod appears, 
over the reft with a more carelefs hand ; fo we 
permitted to ftrike oiF the features of the foul, i 
to give a real likenefs of thefe great men, and 
others the circumftantial detail of their labors ; 
chievements. 

It is allowed as certain, that Alexander was a d 
ant of Hercules by Caranus,* and of i^acus by 1 
lemus. His father Philip is faid to have been ii 
when very young, along with Olympias, in the n 
at Samothrace ; and having conceived an alFedtion 
he obtained her in marriage of her brother Aryn 
whom he applied, becanfe fhe was left an orphan, 
night before the coniummation of the marri: 
dreamed that a thunderbolt fell upon her belly 
kindled a great fire, and that the flame extended i 
and wide before it difappeared. And fome time a 
marriage, Philip dreamed that he fealed up the 
womb with a feal, the impreffion of which he thou 
a lion . Moft of the interpreters believed the dream ai 
ed fome reafon to doubt the honor of Olympias, s 
Philip ought to look more clofely to her condui 
Ariftander of Telmefus faid, it only denoted t 
queen was pregnant ; for a feal is never put u| 
thing that is empty ; and that the child woulc 
a boy, of a bold and lion like courage. A ferp< 
alfo fcen lying by Olympias as flie flept ; which ii 
liave cooled Philip's affections for her more than an 
infomuch that he feldom repaired to her bedaftei 
whether it was liiat he feared fome enchantme; 
her, or abftained from her embraces becaule he i 
them taken up by fome fuperior being. 

♦Caranus the fixtecnth in defccnt from Hercules, made 
mafter of Macedonia in. the year before Chriil 794 ; and A 
the Great was the twenty fecond in defcent from Caranus 
from Hercules to Alexander there were thirtycight gen 
The defcent by his mother's fide is not (o clear, there bei 
degrees wanting in it. It is fuflicieot to know that Olym 
U^ dagightcr oi Neoptolemus, and fider to Arymbas. 
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i€ indeed, relate the affair in another manner^ 
ell us, that the women of this country were of old 
lelv fond of the ceremonies of Orpheus, and tlic 
ot Bacchus ; and that they were called Clodonts 
imaiionesy becaufe in many things thty imitated the 
in and Thracian women about Mount Hxmus ; 
/horn the Greek word threfcuein fecms to be de- 
which fignifiesthe exercife of extravagant and fii* 
ous obfervances. Olympias being remarkably am- 
( of thefe inspirations, and defirous of giving the 
iaflic folemnities a more (Grange and horrid appear- 
ntroduced a number of large tame ferpents, which 
:reeping out of the ivy and the myltic fans, and en- 
g about the tbyrfufes and garlands of the. women,, 
the fpe6lators with terror. 

ip» however upon this appearance,** fent Chiron 
galopolis to confult the oracle at Delphi ; and we 
;d Apollo commanded him to facrifice to Jupiter 
>n, and to pay his homage principally to that god. 
To faid, he loft one of his eyes, which was that he 

I to the chink of the door, when he faw the god in 
fe's embraces in the form of a ferpent. According 
toflhenes, Olympias, when fhe condufted Alexan. 

his way in his firfl expedition, privately difcovered 
. the fecret of his birth, and exhorted him to behave 
dignity fuitable to his divine extraftion. Others 
that (be abfolutely rejefled it as impious fiction, 
ed to fay, " Will Alexander never leave embroiling 
'ith Juno ?" 

tander f was born on the fixth of Hecatombpeon^ 
which the Macedonians call Lous, the fame day 
le temple of Diana at Ephefus was burnt ; upon 

: do not think the word (paffyLCL relates tothedream, butlQ 

saring of the ferpent. 

the iiril year of the hundred and fixth'Olympiad, before 

Ijan {Var. Hjji. 1. ii. c. 25.) fays exprefsly, that Alexander 
m and died in the fixth day of the nonth Thar^rlion. But 
ng Plutarch right in placing his birth in the month Hecatom- 
yet not that month, but Boedroroion then anfwered to the 
•nian month, Lous ; as appears clearly from a letter of PhiU 

II preferved in the Orations of Dcmpfthenes, {in Oral. de. 
I In after times, indeed the month Lous anfwered to He- 
Gcon, which, without doubt was the caufe of Plutarch'i 
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which Hegcfias the Magncfian, has uttered a conce 
id enough to have extinguifhed the flames. " 
" wonder,^' faid he, " that the temple of "Diai 
** burnt, when flie was at a diftance, employed in 
*' ing Alexander into the world.*' All the magi wh 
then at Ephefus looked upon the fire as a fign wh 
tokened a much greater misfortune ; they ran abc 
town, beating their faces and crying, " That the c 
** brought forth the great fcourgeand deftroyer of 

Philip had juft taken the city of Potidaca,* an( 
mefTengers arrived the fame day with extraordinary 
The firft informed him that Parmenio had gained 
battle againft the lllyrians ; the fecond, that his 
horfe had won the prize at the.Olympit games ; i 
third, and Olympias was brought to bed of Alej 
His joy on that occafion was great, as might natur 
cxpedled ; and the foothfayers increafed it, by a 
him that his fon who was born in the raidfl o£ thr 
t^ries, muft of courfe prove invincible. - 

The ftatues of Alaxander that moft refembfec 
were thofe of Lyfippus, who alone had his permi 
reprefent him in marble. The turn of his head 
leaned a little to one f.de, and the quicknefs of I 
in which many of his friends and fucceflbrs moft a 
to imitate him, were bcft hit off by that artift. A 
painted him in the chara<5ter of Jupiter armed with 
der, but did not fucceed as to his complexion. H< 
charged the coloring and made his fkin too b: 
whereas he was fair, with a tinge of read in his fa 
upon his breaft. We read in the memoirs of Ariftc 
that a moll agreeable i'cent proceeded from his fk: 
that his breatJi and whole body were fo fragrar 
tliey perfumed his under garments. The caufe « 
might poHibly be his hot temperament. For, as 
phraftus conjetlurep, it is the concofiion of r^oift 
lieat which produces fweet odors j and hence it 
thole countries which are drieft, and moft parchc 
heat, produce fpices of the beft kind, and in the | 

♦ This is another miftake. Potidaea was taken two y 
fore, via. in ^e third year of the one hundred and third C 
ad ; for which we have again the authority of Dcmofthtni 
was Philip's cotemporary, (:n Orat.cont. Ltptmm] as. wcl 
Diodorus Sicuius,.!. xvi,. 
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:y ; the fun exhaling from the furface of bodies that 
re whicl^is the inflrument of corruption. It feems 
2 been the fame heat of conftitution which made 
ider fo much inclined to drink^ and fo fubje6t to 

continence fliowed itfelf at an early period. For, 
I he was vigorous, or rather violent in his other 
s, he was not eafily moved by the pleafures of tlic 
and if he tafted them, it was with great moderation, 
ere was fomething fuperlatively great and fublime 
ambition, far above his years. It was not all forts 
or that he courted, nor did he fcek it in every track, 
s father Philip, who was as proud of his eloquence 
fophift could be, and who had the vanity to re- 
is victories in the Olympic chariot race in the im- 
n of his coins. Alexander, on the other liand, 
he was afked by fome of the people about him, 
!ther he would not run in the Olympic race ?" (for 
fwift of foot) anfwered, *• Yes, if I had kings for 
antagqnifts." It appears that he had a perfect 
>n to the whole exercife of wreftling.* For though 
libited many other forts of games and public di- 
is, in which he j1?opofed prizes for tragic poets, for 
ans who pra6lifed upon the flute and lyre, and for 
dirts too ; though ne entertained the people with 
nting of all manner of wild beafts, and with fenc- 
fighting with the ftaff, yet, he gave no encourage- 

boxing or to the Pancratium.^ 

balTadors from. Perfia happened to arrive in the 
e of his father Philip, and Alexander receiving 

1 his flead, gained upon them greatly by his polite- 
id folid (enfe. He afked them no childifli or trifling 
)n, but inquired the diftances of places, and the 
rhrough the upper provinces of Afia ; hedefiredto 
Drmed of the character of their king, in what man- 
behaved to his enemies, and in what the ftrength 

»wer of Perfia confilled. The ambafladors were 
with admiration, and looked upon the celebrated 

ilepccmen, like him, had an averfion for wreftling, becaulc. 
:xercijes which Ht a man to excel in it, make him unlit for 

t be afked how this ftiovvs tliat AlexaHder did not love 
ig, theanlwer is, the Puncutiuni was a mixture of boxing 
:iliing. 
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fhrewdnefs of Philip as nothing in cemparifon of the 
cnterprizing genius of his fon. Accordingly, when 
news was brought that Philip had taken fome ftrong t 
or won fome great battle, the young man, inftead of 
pea ring delighted with it, u fed to fay to his compani 
" My father will go on conquering, till there be not 
*' extraordinary left for you and me to do." As nei 
pleafure nor riches, but valor and glory were his g 
objects, he thought, that in proportion as thedomiii 
he was to receive from his father grew greater, t 
would be lefs room for him to diftinguifh himJelf. Z 
new acquifition of territory he confidered as adiminu 
of his fcene of a6tion ; for he did not defire to inhc 
kingdom that would bring him opulence, luxury, 
pleafure, but one that would afford him wars, confl 
and all the excrcife of great ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. Leon 
a relation of the queen's, and a man of great feverll 
manners, was at the head of them. He did not like 
name of preceptor, though rhe employment was im; 
tant and honoiable ; and, indeed, his dignity and alli; 
to the royal family gave him the title of the prince's 
\"ernor. He who had both the rfeme and bufmefs of 
ceptor, was Lyfimachus, the Acarnanian ; a man who 
neither merit nor politenefs, nor any thing to recomn 
him, but his calling himfelf Phoenix ; Alexander, Ac 
ies ; and Philip, Poleus. This procured him fome at 
tion, and the fecond place about the prince's perfon. 

Wheji Philonicus, the Thefl^ilian, offered the 1: 
named Bucephalus in fale to Philip, at the price of t 
teen talents,* the king, with the prince and many otl" 
went into the field to fee fome trial made of him. 
horfe appeared extremely vicious and unmanageable, 
was fo far from fuffering himfelf to be mounted, tha 
would not bear to be fpoken to, but turned fiercely u 
all the grooms. Philip was dif pleafed at their bringing 

♦ That is 2518I, 15s. Sterling. This -will appear a mod 
price, comparad with what we find in Varro, {de Re Rujiic. \ 
c. 2) viz. that Q. Axius, a fenator, gave four hundred thou 
li.*fttrcei. for an afs ; and ftUl more moderate, when compareil • 
tiic account of Tavcrnier, that lome horlcs In Arabia were va 
at a hundred thoufand crowns. 

Pliny, in his Natural Hillory, fays, the price of Bucephalus 
fixteen taXtniH-'-^dcu/n taUntisj'cfunt ex Phiionki Pluvjilligrege 
/««. liifl, KaL lib. viii. cap. ^ 
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and ungovernable a horfc, and bade ihenrt take him 
But Alexander, who had obferved liim well, faid, 

a liorfe are they Irdng, for want ot fkill and fpir- 
manage him !" Philip at firft took no nulice'of 
.It, upon the prince's often repeating the fame ex- 
, and fhowiiij^' great uneafinefs, he laid, " Young 
yon find fault with your elders, as if you knew 
than they, or could manage the horfe better.*'— 
I certainly cc iild/* anfwered tlie prince. " If you 
1 not be able to ride him, what forfeiture will you 
it to Rr your lafhnefs :" ** 1 uill pay the price of 
)rfe.'* 

this all the com} any laug;hed, but the king and 
grceing as to the forf^ture, Alexander ran to the 
nd laying: hold on the bridle, turned him to tlic 
r he had obferved, it feems, that the Ihadow which 
re the horfe, and continually moved as he moved, 
liflurbed him. While his fiercenefs and fury lafi- 
ept fpeaking to him foftly and ftroking him ; after 
e gently let fall his mantle, leaped lightly upon 
;, and got his feat very fafe. Then, without pull- 
reins too hard, or uf.ng either whip or fpur, he 
a ^oing. As foon as he perceived his uneafinefs 
and that he wanted only to run, he put him in a 
op, and piifhcd him on both with the voice and 

) and all his court were in great diftrefs for him at 
I a profound filencc rook place. But when the 
lad turned him and brought him ftraight back, 
received him with iuud acclamations, except his 
\ho wept for joy, and, killing him, faid, ** Seek 
er kingdom, my'fon, that may be worthy of thy 
ies ; for Macedonia is too fmall for thee." Per- 
that he did not eafily fubmit to authority, becaufe 
d not be forced to any thing, but that he might be 
is duty by the gentler hand of reafon, he took the 
of perfiiafion rather than of command. He faw 
education was a matter of too great importance 
ufted to the ordinary mafters in mufic, and the 
1 circle of fciences ; and that his genius (to ufe the 
in of Sophocles) required 

The rudder's guidance, and the curb's rcftrainl. 
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He therefore fent for Ariftotle, the xtioft celebn 
learned of all the philofophcrs ; and the reward 
him for forming his Ton was not only honorable 
markable for its propriety. He had formerly di 
the city of Stagira, where that philofopher was b 
now he rebuilt it, and reeftabliflied the inhabita 
had either fled or been reduced to flavery.* 
prepared a lawn, called Mieza, for their (tudies a 
ary converfations ; where they ftill (how us ^. 
ilone feats and fhady walks. 

Alexander gained fr«m him not only moral and 
knowledge, but wasalfo inftru6ted in thofe moref 
profound branches of fciencej which they call ac 
and efoptic, and which they did not communicate 
common fcholar.f For when Alexander was 
and received information that Ariftotle had publif 
books in which thofe points were difcuflTcd, he w 
a letter in behalf of philofophy, in which he bl; 
courfe he had taken. The following is a copy of 

** Alexander to Ariftotle, profperity. You d 
" in publiftiingthe acroamatic parts of fcience.J 
** fhall we differ from others, if the fublimer ki 
** which we gained from you, be made common ' 
" world ? For my part, I had rather excel the 
** mankind in the fuperior parts of learning, tha 
** extent of power and dominion. Farewell." 

Ariftotle, in compliment to this ambition of 
by way of excufe for himfelf, made anfwer, tl 
points were publi(hed and not publiflied. In 
book of metaphyfics is written in fuch a manner 
one can learn that branch of fcience from it, r 
teach it others : It ferves only to refrelh the mei 
thofe who have been taught by a mafter. 

It appears alfo to me, that it was by Ariftotl 
than any other perfon, that Alexander was aflifte 
ftudy of phyfic, for he not only loved the th< 

* Plioy ibe cider and Valerius Maximus tell us, that S 
rebuilt by Alexander, and this when Ariftotle was very < 

f The fcholars in general were inftruded only in tl 
do£lrincs. Vide Aul. Gfll. lib. xx. cap. 5. 

X Doftrines taught by private communication, aud 
viva voce. 
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the pmflice too, as is clear from liis epiftks, where we find 
that he prefcribed lo his friends medicines and a proper 
regimen. 

He loved polite learning too, and his natural tliirft of 
knowledge made him a man -of cxtenfive reading. The 
Iliad, he thought, as well as called, a portable trcafure of 
inilitary knowledge, and he had a copy corrected by Ai - 
if!otle, which is called the cajket ccpy* Oneficritus in- 
forms us, that he ufed to lay it under his pillow with his 
Tword. As he could not find many other books in the up- 
per provinces of Afia, he wrote to Harpalus for a fupply, 
who fent him the works of Philiflus, moft of the tragedies 
:of Euripides, Sophocles, and ^fchylus, and the Dithyram- 
. bicsof Teleftusf and Philoxemis. 

Ariltotle was the man he admired in his younger years, 

and, as he faid himfclf, he had no leis afrcciion for' him, 

than for his own father : " From the one he derived the 

" bleffing of life, from the other the bicfling of a good 

" life." But afterwards he looked upon him with an eye 

^fufpicion. He never, indeed, did the philofopher any 

harm,; but the tcftimonics of his regard being neither io 

extraordinary nor fo endearing as before, lie difcovered 

fomething of'^a coldnefs. However, his love ofphilofophy 

which he was either born with, or at leaft conceived at an 

• -early period, never quitted his foul ; as appears from the 

honors he paid Anaxarchus, the fifty talents he fent Xen- 

ocrate8,t and his attentions to Dandamis and Calanus. 

, When Philip went upon his expedition againft Byzan- 

, lium, Alexander was only fixteen years of age, yet he was 

I ^ regent of Macedonia, and keeper of the i'eal. 

* He kept it in a rich calkct found among the fpoils of Darius. 
I AcorreA copy of this edition, revifed by Ariftotle, Callifthcncs, 
*id Anaxarchus, was publilhed after the death of Alexander. **Da- 
rils," laid Alexander, ** uicd to keep his ointments in this cafkct ; 
''but I, who have no time to anoint my lelf, will convert it to a uo. 
bier life." 

+ Tclcftus was a poet of fome reputation, and a monument was 
*tfted to his memory by Arillratus the Sicyonian tyrant. Proto- 

tn was lent for to paint this monument, and not airiviMg v.ithin 
limited timu, was in dan;;er of the tyrant's dilpicaiure; but the 
*^ty and excellence of hi?, execution laved him. Fhiloxcnus 
"••hi* Icholar philiftns was an l:iftorian often ti'cd Vy Plutuuh. 
t The phiiolopher took but a imall part of this money, and lent 
' J^'^lt back ; telling tht giver he had more occahon for it him Llf, 
' **caule hf Ii?d more people to maintain. 

i Vol. IV. N 
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The Mcdari* rebelling during his tcgcncy,*he 
and overthrew them, took their city, cxpelltd 
barians, planted there a colony of people collefl 
various parts, and gave it the name or Alexand 
He fought in the battle of Chaeronea againft the 
and is faid to have been the firft man that brok< 
cred hand of Thebans. In our times an old oak ws 
near the Cephifus, called Alexander's oaky bc< 
tent had been pitched under it ; and a piece of gi 
no great diftance, in which the Macedonians ha 
their dead. 

This early difplay of great talents made Phi 
fond of his fon, To that it was with pleafure he h 
Macedonians call Alexander king, and him only 
But the troubles which his new marriage and h 
caufed in. his family, and the bickerings among 
men dividing the whole kingdom into parties, i 
him in many quarrels with his fon ; all which wen 
ened by Olympias, who, being a woman of a jea 
vindi£live temper, infpired Alexander with unf 
lentiments of his father. The -mifunderftandii 
out into a flame on the following occafion : Phil 
love with a young lady named Cleopatra, at an u 
able time of life, and married her. When thcyi 
ebrating the nuptials, her uncle Attalus, intoxic; 
liquor defired the Macedonians to entreat the { 
this marriage of Philip and Cleopatra might p 
lawful heir to the crown. Alexander, provoke 
faid, " What then, doft thou take me for a baftar 
at the fame time he threw his cup at his head. \ 
Philip rofe up and drew his fword ; but, fortun 
them both, hispaflion, and the wine he had drank, i 
/tumble, and he fell. Alexander, taking an infi 
vantage of this circumftance, faid, *' Men of I^ 
•* fee there the man who was preparing to pafs 1 
** rope into Afia ! He is not able to pafs from < 
** to another without falling." After this infuli 
ried off Olympias, and placed her in Epirus. 
was the country he pitched upon for his own re' 

* We know of no fyich people as the Medari ; but a p 
ed Matrdi there was in Ihr^e, who, as!, ivy tells us (1. v 
to make inrgads into Macedonia. • 
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In the raean time, Demaratus, who had engagements 
of hofpitality with the royal family of Macedon, and who, 
on that account, could fpeak his mind freely, came to pay 
Philip a vifit. After the firft civilities, Philip afked him 
•• What fort of agreement Aibfifled among the Greeks ? 
Demaratus anfwered, ** There is, doubtlefs, much pro- 
*• priety in your inquiring after the harmony of Greece, 
•* who have filled your own houfe with fo much difcord 
*• aniWHbrder." This reproof brought Philip to him- 
felf, and through the mediation of Demaratus, he pre- 
vailed with Alexander to return. 

But another event foon difturbcd their repofe. Pexo- 
dorus.the Pcrfian governor in Caria, being defirousto 
draw Philip into a league ofFenfive and dcfeniive, by 
means of an alliance between their families, offered his 
eldefl daughter in rparriagc to Aridaeiis, the fon of Philip 
and fent Ariftocritus into Macedonia to treat about ir. 
Alexander's friends and his mother now infufcd notions 
into him again, though peifetlly groiindlefs, that, by fo 
noble a match, and the fupport confequent upon i., Phil- 
ip de/igned the crown for Aridaeus. 

Alexander, in the.uneafinefs thefe fufpicior.s gave lu'm, 
fcnt one Theflalus, a player, into Caria, to defire the 
grandee to pafs by Aridaeus, who was of fpur'fons birth, 
and deficient in point of underffanding, and to take the 
lawful heir to the crown into his alliance. Pexodorus was 
infinitely more plealcd with this propofal. But Philip no 
fooner had inleliigence of it, than he went to Alexander's 
apartment, taking along with him Philolas, the fbn c f 
Parmenio, one ot his mod intimate friends and compan, 
ions, and,- in his prefence, reproached him >^'itli his de- 
generacy and meannefs of fpirit, in thinking of being fon 
in law to a man of Caria, one of the flaves of a barbarian 
king- At the fame time he wrote to the Corinthians,* 
infixing that they fhould fend Theflalus to him in chains. 
Harpalus and Niarchus, Phrygius and Ptolemy, fome of 
the other companions of the prince he banifhed. But 
Alexander afterwards recalled them, and treated them 
with great diflin6lion. 

Some time after the Carian negotiation, Paufanias be- 
ing abufed by order ot Atialus and Cleopatra, and not 

• Theflalus upon his return Irom A^ia, mud have retired to Co- 
riQth ; for the CorinLhiaas had riotuin^ to do in Carii. 
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having jufrice dcrne liim for the outrage, killed Philip wfir ' 
rcfiifed that jjfcice. Olympias was thought to have been 
principally concerned in inciting the young man to that 
sitl of revenge ; but Alexander did not efcapc uncenHired. 
It is faid that when Paufanias applied to him, after having, 
been fo diflionored, and Jamenied his misfortune, Alex. 
ander, by way of tnfwer, repeated that line in the trage« 
dy of Medea, * 

The bridal fatheri bridegroom, and the bride. 

It mufl be acknowledged, however, that he caufed dili- 
gent fearch to be made after the- perfons concerned in the 
afikdi nation, and took care to have them punifhed ; and 
heexprefled his indignation at Oiympias's cruel treatment 
of Cleopatra in his abfence. 

He was only twenty years old when he fucceeded to the 
crown, and he found the kingdom torn in pieces by dan- 
gerous parties, and implacable animofitics. The barba^ 
rous nations, even thoCe that bordered upon* Macedonia, 
could not brook fubjeflion, and they lon^ged for their nat- 
ural kings. Philip had fubdued Greece by his viftori- 
ous arms, but not having had time to accuftom her to the 
yoke, he had thrown matters into confufion, rather than 
produced any firm fettlement, and he left the whole in *• 
tumultuous ftate. The young king's Macedonia^ coun- 
fcllors, alarmed at the troubles which threatened him, 
advifedhim to give up Greece entirely, oral leafl to make 
no attempts upon it with the Iword ; and to recal the 
wavering barbarians in a mild manner to their duty, by 
applying healing meafures to the beginning of the revolt. 
Alexander, on the contrary, was of opinion, that the on- 
ly way to fccurity, and a thorough eftablifhment of hi* 

* This is the 288th vcrfc of the Medea of Euripid es. To giv* 
ti:c context, Crcou (ays. 

Afcicuv 71 • 

The pcTfons inear\t in the tragedy were Jafon. Creufa znA Creon ; 
and in Alexander's application of it, Philip is die bridegroom, 
Cleopatra the bride, and Attains the father. 

Cleopatra,the niece of Attains, is by Ariiaii called Eurydicc, 
Lit. c, 14. 
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.fikirs, was to proceed with fpirit and magnanimity. For 
16 was perfuaded, that if he appeared to abate of his dig- 
lity in the leaft article, he would be univerfally infulted. 
He therefore quieted* the commotions, and put a ftop to 
the fifing wars among the barbarians, by marching with 
the utmoft expedition as far as the Danube, where ^e 
fought a great battle with Syrmus, king of the Triballi, 
and defeated him. 

Some time after this, having intelligence that the The- 
bafns had revolted, and that the Athenians had adopted 
the fame fentiments, he refolved to (how them he was no 
longer a boy, and advanced immediately through the pafs 
of Thermopylae.. " Demofthenes," faid he, " called me 
"a boy, while I was in Illiricum, and among the Tribal- 
" li, and a ftripling when in Theflaly ; but 1 will (how him 
"before the walls of Athens that I am a man.'* 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, he was 
wHling to.give the inhabitants time to change their fenli- 
ttcnts. He onlv demanded Phcenix and Prothytes, the 
firft promoners^ ot the revolt, and proclaimed an amnefty to 
all'the reft. But the Thebans in their turn, demanded that 
he (hould deliver up to them Philotas and Antipater, and 
invited, by found of trumpet, all men to join them, who 
cbofe to a(Gft in recovering the liberty of Greece. Alex- 
ander then gave the reins to the Macedonians, and the 
war began with great fury. » The Thebans, who had the 
combat to maintain againft forces vaftly fuperior in num- 
ber, behaved with a courage and ardor far above their 
ftrength. • But when the Macedonian garrifon fell down 
from the Cadmea, and charged them in the rear, they 
^ere furrounded on all (ides, and mod of them cut in 
pieces*: The city was taken, plundered, and levelled with 
the ground. 

Alexander expefled that the reft of Greece, aftoniftied 
and intimidated by fo dreadful a punifhment of the The- 
bans, would fubmit in filcnce. Yet he found'a more plau- 
fible pretence for his feverity ; giving out that his late pro- 
feedings were intended to gratify his allies, being adopted 
*npurfttance of complaints made againft Thebes by the 
Peoole of Phocis and Plataea. He exempted the priefts, 
*|ithat the Macedonians were bound to by the ties of hof- 
Pj^lity, the pofterity of Pindar, and fuch as had oppofed 
^^ revolt : There(t he fold for (laves, to the number of 
4 , N a - 
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thirty thoiifand. There were above fix thoufand killed ia 
the battle. 

The calamities which that wretched city fiiifered, were 
various and horrible. A party of Thracians deraolifiied 
the houfe of Timoclea, a woman of quality and honor.— 
The foidiers carried off the booty ; and the captain, after 
having violated the lady; aflced her whether (he had not 
fome gold and fiiver concealed } She faid (he had ; and 
taking him alone iivthe garden, fhowed him a well, into 
which fhe told him,' (he had thrown every thing of value 
when the city was taken. The officer (looped down to 
examine the well ; upon which (he pufhed him in, and 
then difpatched him with (tones. The Thracians coming 
up, feized and bound her hands, and carried her before 
Alexander who immediately perceived by her look and 
gait, and the fearlefs manner in which (he followed that 
favage crew, that (he was a woman of quality and fuperior 
fentiments. The king demanded who (he was ? She an- 
fwered, " I am the fi(ler of Theagenes, who, in capacity 
" of general, fought Philip for the liberty of Greece and 
** fell in the battle of Chaeronea." Alexander, admiring 
heraniwer, and the bold a6lion (he Iiad performed, com- 
manded her to be let at liberty, and her children with her. 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, though they 
cxprefied great concern at the misfortune of Thebes. For, 
though they were upon the point of celebrating Ihc fead 
•f the great myllerics, they omitted it on account of the 
mourning that took place, and received fnch of the The- 
bans as efcaped the general wreck, with all imaginable 
kindnefs into their city. But whether his fury, like that 
of a lion, was fatiated with blood, or whether he had a 
mind to efface a moll cruel and barbarous action by an 
a^l of clemency, he not only overlooked the complaints 
he had againfi them, but defired them to look well to 
their affairs, becaufe it' any thing happened to him. A* 
tliens would give law to Greece. 

It is faid, the calamities he brought upon the Thebans, 
gave him uneafinefs long after, and, on that account, he 
treated many others with lefs rigor. It is certain he im- 
puted the murder of Clitus, which he committed in his 
wine, and the Macedonians' daftardly refufal to proceed 
in the Indian expedition, through which his wars and his 
5;iory were left imperfedl, to the anger of Bacchus,! the 
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avenger of Thebes. And there was not a Theban who 
furvived the fatal overthrow, that was denied any favor 
he requefted of him. Thus much concerning; the The- 
ban war. 

A general aflembly of the Greeks being held at the 
Ifthmus of Corinth, they came to a refohition to fend 
their quotas with Alexander againft the Perfians, and he 
was unanimoufly elefted captain general. Many Itates- 
inen and philofophers came to congratulate him on the 
occafion ; and he hoped that Diogenes of Si nope, who 
then lived at Corinth, would be of the number. Finding 
however, that he made but little account of Alexander^ 
and that he pi*eferred the enjoyment of his leifure in a part 
of the fuburbs called Cranium, he went to fee him. Dio- 
genes happened to be lying in the fun ; and at the ap*. 
proach offo many people, heraifed himfelf up a little, 
and fixed his eyes upon Alexander. The king add reded 
him in an obliging manner, andafked him, ** if there was 
"any thing he could ferve him in ? " Only ftand a little 
"out of my funfhinei'^ IKogenes. Alexander, we are 
toldjwas ftruck with fuch furprife at finding himfelf fo 
little regarded, and faw fome^hing fo great in that care- 
lefsnefs, that, while his courtiers were ridiculing the phi- 
lofopher as a monfter, he faid, " If I were not Alexander 
"I fhould wifti to be Diogenes." 

He chofe to confult the oracle about the event of the 
war, and for that purpofe went to Delphi.* He happened 
toarrive there on one of the days called inaufpicious, up- 
on which the law permitted no man to put his queftion. 
At firft he fent to the prophetefs to entreat her to do her 
office; but finding (he refufed to comply, and alleged 
the law in her excufe, he went himfelf, and drew her by 
force into the temple. Then, as if conquered by his vi- 
olence, (he faid, ** My fon, thou art invincible." Alexan- 
^r hearing this, faid, " He wanted no other anfwer, for 
" he had the very oracle he dcfired." 

When he was on the point of fetting out upon his ex- 
pedition, he had many figns from the divine powers. A^ 
JBongthe reft the ftatue of Orpheus in Libethra,* which 

* This Libethra was in the country of ths Odryfac in Thrace. — 
Mtbefidethis city or mountain in Thrace, there was the Cave of 
*c Nvmphs of Libethra on Mount Helicon, probably fo denoaw 
»ai«d by Orpheus. 
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was of cyprefs wood> was in a profufe fweat for fev« 
eral days. The generality apprehended this to be an il 
prefage ; but Ariftander bade them difmifs their fears 
<* It Signified," faid he, " that Alexander would perform 
•*a6kions fo worthy to becelebrated, that they would cofl 
** the poets and muficians much labor and fweat." 

As to the number of his troops, thofe that put it at th 
leaft, fay, he carried over thirty tboufand foot, and fivi 
thoufand horfe ; and they who put it at. the mo(l, tell us 
his army confided of thirty four thoufand foot, and foui 
thoufand horfe. The money provided for their fubfiftena 
and pay, according to Ariftobulus, was only feventy tal- 
ents ; Duris fays, he had no more than would mamtaii 
them one month ; but Oneficritus affirms, that he bor* 
rowed two hundred talents for that purpofe. 

However, though ii.is provifion was . lo fmall, he chofe 
at.his embarkation^ to inquire into the circumftaoces ol 
his friends ; and to one he gave a farm, to another a viK 
lage ; to this the revenue of a borough, and to that oi i 
poll. When in this manner he had difpofed of alnioftal! 
" the eftates of the crown, Perdiccas alked him, " Wha 
•• he had refervcd for himfelf?" The king anfwered 
" Hope." " Well,", replied Perdiccas, «* we who flian 
•*^in your labors, will alfo take part in your hopes." Ii 
confequence of which^ he refuted the edate allotted him 
and fome others of the king's friends did the fame. At 
for thofe wha»accepted his offers, or applied to him foi 
favors, he ferved them with equal pleafure ; and by thef< 
means mofl of his Macedonian revenues were diftributec 
and gone. Such was the Ipirit and difpoiition with whici 
he paired the Hellespont. 

As foon as he landed 4ie went up to Ilium, where hi 
facriiiced to Minerva, and offered libations to the heroes 
He alfo anointed the pillar upon Achilles's tomb with oil 
and ran round it with his friends, naked according to tlu 
cuftom that obtains ; after-which he put a crown upon it 
declaring, •* He thought that hero extremely happy, ii 
•* having found a faithful friend while he lived, and aAei 
" his death an excellent herald to fet forth his praife. A: 
he went about the city to look Upon the curiofities, he wa 
afked whether he chofe to fee Paris's lyre ? <« I fet bu 
•* litde value," faid he,, •* upon the lyre of Paris ; but.i 
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•• wouFd give me pleafure to fee that ^f Achilles, towhich 
*»hc fung the glorious aflions of the brave,"* 

In the mean time, Darius's generals had aCfeinbled a 
great army, and taken pofl upon the banks of the Grani- 
cus ; fo that Alexander was under the neceflity of fighting 
there, to open the gates of Afia. Many of his officers were 
apprehenfive of the depth of the river, and the rough and 
uneven banks on the other (Idc ; and fome thought a prop. 
«r regard (hould be paid to a traditionary ufage with re- 
fpefl to the time. For the kings of Macedon ufed never 
to march out to war in the month Daijius. Alexander 
cured them of this piece of (uperftition by ordering that 
month to be called thefccond Artetnefius, And when 
Parmenio objefled to his attempting a pafTage fo late in 
the day, he laid, " The Hellefpont would bluih, if, after 
"having pafTcd it, he fliouldbea afraid of the Granicus." 
At the fame time he threw himfelf into the ft ream with thir. 
teen troops of horfe ; and as he advanced in the face of the 
enemy's arrows, in fpite ot the fteep banks which were 
Jined with cavalry well armed, and of the rapidity of the 
river, which often bore him down or covered him with 
its waves, his mottons feemed rather the effects of madnefs 
than found fenfe. He held on, however, till, by great 
and furprifing efforts, he gained the oppofite banks which 
the mud made extremely flippery and dangerous. When 
he was there, he was forced to fl:and an engagement with 
the enemy, hand to hand, and with great coafufion on his 
part, becaufe they attacked his men as fafl as they came 
over, before he had time to form them. For the Pcrfian* 
troops charging with loud fliouts, and with horfe againft 
horfe, made good ufe of their fpears, and, when thofe were 
broken, of their fwordis. 

Numbers prelTed hard on Alexander, becaufe he was 
cafy to be diftinguifhed boilv by his buckler, and by his 
creft, on each fide of whicli was a large and beautiful 
plume of white feathers. His cuira/s was pierced by a 
javalin at theioint. But he efcaped unhurt. After this, 
Rhcefaces and Spithridates, two officers of great diftinc- 

♦ This alludes to that paffage in the Ninth Book of the llliad : 

** Amuf'd at ea^e tae godlike man they found, 

*' Pleai'd with the lolem:i harp's harmonious found ;^ 

'* With thefe he fooths bis angry foul and fmgs 

" Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings." Po^c^ 
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tion attacked him at once. He avoided Spithridates v 
great addrefs, and received Rhoe faces with fuch a (Ir 
of hisfpearupon his breadplate, that it broke in pie 
Then he drew his fwordto difpatch him, but his adv 
fary ftill maintained the combat. Meantime Spithrid; 
came up on one fide of him, and railing himfelf up on 
horfe, gave him a blow with his battle ax, which cut 
his creft, with one fi<fc of the Plume. Nay, the foro 
it was fuch, that the helmet could hardly refift it j it ei 
penetrated to his hair. Spithridates was going to rep 
his ftroke, when the celebrated Clitus* prevented hi 
by running him through the body with his fpear. At 
fam« time Alexander brought Rhoefaces to the grpi 
with his fword. 

While the cavalry were fighting with fo much fury^ 
Macedonian phalanx paifcd the river, and then the infj 
try likewife engaged. The enemy made no great or Ic 
refiftance, but fuon turned their backs, and fled, all 1 
the Grecian mercenaries, who, making a ftand upon 
eminence, defired Alexander to give his word of hoi 
that they fliould be fpared. But that prince, influ«p< 
rather by his paflion than his reafon, inftead of givi 
them quarter, advanced to attack them, and wasfo war 
Jy received, that he had his horfe killed under him. 
was not, however, the famous Bucephalus. In this c 
pute he had more of his men killed and wounded, th 
in all the reft«of the battle ; for here they had to do w 
experienced foldiers, who fought with a courage height* 
cd by de/pair. 

The barbarians we are told, loft in this battle twej 
thoufand foot, and two thoufand five hundred horfe 
whereas Alexander had no more than thirtyfour men kilh 

* In the original it is KXi»T05 o fxiya^, Clitus the Great, Bu 
Diodorus (502 and 503) wc find K^i»to«.o iJi.t?Mt filitus the b, 
and Athenxus (539, C.) mentions KAhto? htVM^^ a Clitxis the^ 
Plutarch, therclore, probably wrete it, fAi%a^» 

f Sonae manufcripts mention only ten thoufand foot kill 
which is the number we have in Diodorus (5O5.) Arrian (p. ^ 
makes the number of horfe, killed only a thouland. 

X Arrian (47.) fays, there were about twenty five of the kit 
friends killed ; and of perfons of lefsnote, fixty horfe, and thi 
foot. Q. Curtius informs us, it was only the twentyfive fiicn 
who had ftatues. They wereerefted at Dia, a city of Macedor 
fronj whence Q, MetcUus removed them long after, and can 
them to Rome. 
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nine of which were the infantry. To do honor to their 
memory he erefted a ftatue to each of them in brafs, the 
workmanfliip of Lyfippus. And that the Greeks might 
have their fhare in the glory of the day, he fent them pre- 
fcnts out of the fpoil : To the Athenians in particular he 
fent three hundred bucklers. Upon the reft of the fpoils 
he put this pompous infcription, won by Alexander 

THE SON OF PHILIP, AND THE GREEKS, (EXCEPTING 
THE LACEDEMONIANS) OF THE BARBARIANS IN ASIA. 

The greateft part of the plate, the purple furniture, and 
other things of that kind which he took from the Per- 
iians, he fent to his mother. 

This battle made a great and immediate change in the 
face of Alexander's affairs ; infomuch that Sardis, the 
principal ornament of the Perfian empire on the maritime 
fide, made its rubraiilion. All the other cities followed its 
example, except HalicarnafTus and Miletus ; thefe he took 
by fterm, and fubdued all the adjacent country. After 
this he remained fome time in fufpenfe as to the couHe he 
fliould take. One while he was forgoing with great ex- 
pedition, to rifk all upon the fare of one battle with Da- 
rius ; another while he was for firft reducing all the mar- 
itime provinces, that when he hadexercifedand ftrength- 
ened himfelf by thofe intermediate a6lionsand acquifitions 
he might then march againft that prince. 
. There is a fpring in Lycia near the city of the Xanthi- 
ans which, they tell us, at that time turned its courfe of its 
own accord, and overflowing its banks, threw up a plate 
of brapi, upon which were engraved certain ancient cnar- 
adlcF^, fignifying, ** That the Perfian empire would one 
** day come to a period and be deftroyed by the Greeks." 
Encouraged by this prophecy, he haftened to reduce all 
the coaft, as far as Phoenice* and Cilicia. His march 
through Pamphylia has afforded matter to many liiftorians 
for pompous defcription, as if it was by the interpofition 
of Heaven, that the fea retired before Alexander, which, 
at other times, run there with foftrong a current, that the 
breaker rocks at the foot of the moimtain very feldom 
were left bare. Menander, in his pleafant way, refers to 
this pretended miracle in one of his comedies. 

♦ This Phocnice, as Palermius has obfcrvcd, was a diftri^l of 
l.ycia or Pamphylia. 
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How like great Alexander ! do I feek 
A friend ? Spontaneous he prefciUs himfelf . 
Have I to mtirch where leas indignaat roll ? 
The iia retires, and there I march. 

But Alexander Jiimfelf, in his Epiftles, makes no miracle 
of it ;* hec.iiy Tays, "He marched from Phafelis, by 
•* the way cailcu Climax.'* 

He had ftayed foine time at Phafelis ; and having found 
in .hemaiket place- a ftatiie of Theodedtes, who was of • 
tliat place, but then dead, he went out one evening when 
he had drank freely at fnpper, in mafquerade, and cover- 
ed the flatue with garlands. Thus in an hour of fefti?ii 
ty, he ;jaid an agreeable complim'*nt to the memory of a 
man with wliom he had formerly had a connexion, by 
means of Arifloilc and philofophy. 

After this he fubdued fuch of the Plfidians as had re- 
volted and conquered Phrygia. Upon taking Gordiunii 
which is faid to have beerfthe feat of the ancient Midas, 
he found the famed chariot, faflencd with cords, made of 
the bark of the cornel tiee. and was informed of a tradi- 
tion, firmly believed among the barbarians, " That tlie 
** Pates had decreed the empire of the world to the man 
" who fhould untie the knot." Moft hiftorians fay, it 
was twifted fo many private ways, nnd the ends fo artful- 
ly concealed within, that Alexander finding he could not 
untie it, cut afunder with his fword, and lo made many 
ends inflead of two. But Ariftobulus affirms, tliat lie caii- 
ly untied it, by taking out the pin which fattened the yoke 
to the beam, and then drawing out the yoke itfelf. 

* There is likewife a paffage in Strabo, which fully proves tluR 
there wa&no miracle in it — " Near the city of Phaiclis," lays he, 
*' between Lycia and Bamphylia, there is a paffage by the ica fide, 
" through which Alexander inarched his army. This pallage it 
** very narrow, aiid lies between the ihore and the jnoumain Cli- 
" max. whfch overlooks the Pamphylian Sea. It is dry at low w>- 
*« ter, io that travellers pafs through it with fafcty ; but when tbe 
** fej is high it is overflowed. It was then the winter fcalou, and 
" Alexander, who depended much upon his good fortune, was rc- 
" iolved lo let out without ftaying till the floods were abated ; io 
** that his men were forced to march up to the middle in water." 
Sirav. lib. xiv. 

Tofephus refer; to this paffage of Alexander, to gain the mote 
credit among the Greeks ai:d Ilomans lo the paffage of the IfracU 
ites through the Red fca. 
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^ His next acquiAtions were Paphlagonia and Cappado- 
tia; and there news was brought him of the death of 
Memnony* who was the moft refpe6lable officer Darius 
had in the maritime parts of his kingdom, and likely to 
have given the invader moft trouble. This confirmed 
him in his refolution oi marching into the upper provin- 
ces of Afia. 

By this time Darius had taken his departure from Su- 
bf full of confidence in his numbers, for his army confifl- 
id of no lefs than fix hundred thoufand combatants ; and 
nvatly encouraged befides by a dream, which the magi 
Dad interpreted rather in tlie manner they thought would 
pjeafe him, than with a regard to probability. He dream- 
Sj, " That he faw the Macedonian phalanx all on fire, 
*'and that Alexander, in the drefs which he, Darius had 
** formerly worn, when one of the king's couriers,t aft- 
" ed as hit fervant ; after which, Alexander went into 
" the temple of Bel us, and there fuddenly difappearcd.'* 
By this heaven, feems to have lignified, that profperity and 
honor would attend the Macedonians ; and that Alexan- 
der would become mafler of Afia, like Darius before him, 
who, of a fimple courier, became a king ; but that Ire 

• Upon the death of Memnon, who had begun with great fuc* 
ceb to reduce the Greek Iflands, and was on tlie point of invad- 
ing Eubcea, Darius was at a lofs whom to employ. Whil.5 he was in 
this fufpenie, Charidemusan Athenian, who had ferved withgrfluc 
repatation under Philip of Macedon, but was now very zealous 
for the Perfian intereft, attempted to fet the king and his ininifters 
right. «• While you, Sir,'» faid he to Darius, " are We, the empire 
*»<aB never be in great danger, I^t me, therefoie, exhort you 
«* never to expofe your perfon, but to make choice of fome able 
•* general to march againft your epemy. One hundred thoufand 
••men will be more than fufficient, provided a third of them be 
*< mercenaries, to iorapel him to abandon this enterprife ; and if you 
«• will honor me with the Command, I will be accountable for the 
«« fuccefs of what I advife." Darius was ready to accede to the pro- 
po&l ; but the Perfian grandees, through envy, accufed Charide- 
mui of a treafonable defign, and afFefted his ruin. Darius rcpeni- 
ed in a few days, butit was then too late. That able counfellor and 
general was condemned and cxecuted.DiW. Sic. 1. xvii. CurtX iii. 

f In the text Ajya>^Uf . But it appears from Hefychius and 
Suidas, that it (hould be read A^at^riq, It is the Perfiao word if* 
tamiaj ftator, (from Jiade flare) with a Greek termination ; and 
we learn from Cicero, thztjiatvr fignifies a courier. 

Vol. IV. Q ' ^ 
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would neTcrthelefs foon die^ and leave his gUvf l 
him, 

Darius vas Hill more encouraged by AlexandcK*! 
fUiy in Cilicisy which he looked> upon as the c^St6k c 
fear. But the real caule of his (iay was ficknefs, ^ 
fome attribute to his great faiigues, and others 1 
bathing in the river Cydnus, whofe water is extj 
cold. His phyficians aurft not give hbn any medi 
becaufe they thought tbemPslves not fo certain of th< 
as of the danger they muft incur in the appiicalBOi 
they feared, the Macedonians, if they did not fiii 
would fufpe6t them of fame bad praaice. Phili] 
Acarnanian, faw how defperate the king's cafe ¥ 
w"61l as the reft ; but, bcfide the confidence he bad 
friend fhivp, he thought it the highcft ingratitude, 
his mafler w»s in fo much danger, not to r'tfk fomt 
with him, in exhaufting all his art for his relief. He 
fo]% attempted the cure, and found no difficulty ir 
fuading the king to. wait with patience till his me* 
was prepared, or to take it when ready ; fo defirov 
he of a ipeedy recovery in order to profecute the wi 

in the mean time, Parmenio fent him a letter fro 
<:amp, advifing him, ''To beware of Philip, whom 
faid, *^ Darius had prevailed upon, by prefents of ii 
** value, and the promife of his daughter in mar 
** to lake him off by poifon. As foon as Alcxand< 
read the letter, he put it under his pillow, without 
ing it to any of his friends. The time appointed 
come, Philip with the king's friends, entered the 
ber, having the cup which contained the medicine 
hand. The king received it freely, without the 
marks of fufpicion, and at the fame time put the let 
his hands. It wasa ftriking fituation, and more intei 
than any fccne in a tragedy ; the one reading wh 
other was drinking. They looked upon each bthe 
with a very difierent air. The king, with an op< 
iinembarraflTed countenance, exprelTed his regard for 
ip, and the confidence he had. in his honor j Philip' 
ibowed his indignation at the calumny. One wl 
lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, protefting hn 
ity ; another while he threw himlielf down by th 
fide, entreating his mafter to be of good courage am 
*o his care. 

Tb.e medicine, indeed, was fo ftrong, and ove^rpo 
.} if ^ii.r".*s.i:i fw!) ;i mnnrr, tliat at firft he was f] 
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Ufiy and difcovered fcarce any fign of fenfe or life. But 
afterwards he was foon relieved by this faithful Phyfician,* 
and recovered fo well that he was able to fliow liimfelf to 
the Macedonians, whofe diftrefs did not abate till he caine 
perfoDally before them. 

There was in the army of Darius a Macedonian fugi- 
tire, named Amyntas, who knew perfe^ly well the dif- 
pofition of Alexander. This man, perceiving that Darius 
prepared xo march through the Hraits in quefl of Alex- 
ander^ begged of him to remain where he was, and take 
the advantage of receiving an enemy, fo much inferior 
to him in number, upon large and fpacious plains. Darius 
ftnfwered, ** He was afraid in that cafe the enemy would 
** fly wrthout coming to an adlion, and Alexander efcape 
•*him." •• If that is all you fear," replied the Mace- 
donian, « let it give you no farther uneafmefs ; for he 
** will cothe to feek you, and is already on his march.'* 
However, his reprefentations had no effetl : Darius fet 
out for Cilicia ; and Alexander was making for Syria in 
queft of him. But happening to mi(s each other in the 
night, they both turned back ; Alexander rejoicing in his- 
goi^ fortune, and haftening to meet Darius in the Sraits ; 
while Darius endeavored to di (engage himfelf, and re- 
cover his former camp. Kor by this time he was fenfible 
of his error in throwing himfelf into ground hemmed i-n 
by the fea on one fide, and the mountains on the other, 
and interfedled by the river Pinarus ; fo that it was im- 
pradicable for cavalry, and his infantry could only ztl in 
finall and broken parties, while, at the fame time, this 
fituation was extremely convenient for the enemy's inferi* 
or numbers. 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the fcene of 
a6lion ; but the fkilfuldifpofition of his forces contribute 
ed flill more to his gaining the vi<5lory. As his army 
was very fmall in com pari fon of that of Darius, he took 
care to draw it up fo as to prevent its being furround- 
ed, by ftretching out his right wing farther than the 
enemy's left. In that wing he a6ted in perfon, and, 
fighting in the foremod ranks, put the barbarians to 
flight. He was wounded, however, in the thigh, and, 
according to Chares, by Darius, who engaged him hand. 
to hand. But Alexander, in the account he gave Anti- 

♦ la three days time. 
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pater of the battle, does not mention who it was that 
wounded him. He only fays, he received a wound in hri 
thigh by a fword, and that no dlangerous confcquenccH 
followed it. 

The vidlory was a very Cgnal one ; for he killed above 
a hundred and ten thousand of the enemy.* Nothing was 
wlinting to complete it but the taking of Darius ; and that 
prince efcaped narrowly, having got the ftart of his pur- 
fuer only by four or five furlongs. Alexander took his 
chariot and his bow, and returned with them to his Ma-^ 
cedonians. He found them loading themfelves with the' 
plunder of the enemy's camp, which was rich and various^ 
though Darius, to make his troops fitter for aflion, 
had left mof! of the baggage in Damafcus. The Macedo- 
nians had referved for their mafler the tent of Darius, in 
which he found officers of the houfehold magnificently 
clothed, rich furniture, and great quantities of goM and 
filver. 

As foon as he had put off his armor, he went to the 
l)ath, faying to thofe about him, ** Let us go and refrcfli 
** ourfelvcs after the fatigues of the field, in the bath of 
*' Darius." ** Nay, rather,'* faid one of his friends, 
** in the bath of Alexander ; for the goods of the con- 
** quered are, and fhould be called the conqueror's."— 
When he had taken a view of the bafons, vials, boxes, and 
other vafes curioufly wrought in gold, fmelled the fragrant 
odors of elTences, and feen the fplendid furniture of fpa- 
cioiis apartments, he turned to his friends, and faid, 
•• ThiS, then, it feems, it was to be a king l"f 

As he was fitting down to table, an account was brought 
him, that among the prifoners were the mother and wife 
of Darius, and two unmarried daughters ; and that upon 
feeing his chariot and bow, they broke out into great 
lamentations, concluding that he was dead. Alexander, 
after fome pauie, during which he was rather commiferat- 
ing their misfortunes, than rejoicing in his own fuccefs, 
fent Leonatus to afTure them, "That Darius was not dead ; 
** that they had nothing to fear from Alexander, for hi« 
** difpute with Darius was only for empire ; and that thcfy 

* Diodorus fays a hundred and thirtv thoulr.nd. 

•V As if he had laid, " Could a kicoj pi?.:.' hi ■ h^np ".:'; in foch 
•* enjoyments as thelc ?" Jor Al'. \aLidcr was tiot, till long aficr 
this, corrupted by the Pcrlian iaxury. 
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** (hou Id find thcmfclves provided for in the fame manner' 
*' as w hen Darius was in his greateft profperity." If this 
melTage to the captive princeifes was gracious andhumane^- 
his actions were ftill more fo. He allowed them to do 
the funeral honors to what Perfians they pleafed, and for 
that purpofe furni/hed them out of the fpoils with robes, 
and all the other decorations that were cufloniary. They 
had as many domeftics, and were ferved in all refpeds in 
aa honorable a manner as before ; indeed, their appoint- 
ments were greater. But there was another part of his 
behavior to them ftill more noble and princely. Though 
thejr were now captives, he confidered that they were 
ladies, not only of high rank, but of great modefty and 
virtue, and took care that they fhould not hear an inde- 
cent word, nor have the lca(l caufe to fufpect any danger 
to their honor. Nay, as if they had been in a holy tem- 
ple, or afylum of virgins, rather than in an enemy's camp^ 
they lived unfeen and unapproached, in the moft facred> 
privacy. 

It is faid the wife of Darius was one of the mo/l beau- 
tiful women, as Darius was one of the tailed and hand- 
fofneft men in the world, and that jlieir daughters much 
refonbled them. But Alexander, no doubt, thought it 
more glorious and worthy of a king to conquer himfelf, 
than to fubdue his enemies, and therefore never ap« 
proached one of them« Indeed, his counteance was /uch, 
that he knew not any woman before his marriage, except 
BaHine, who became a widow by the death of her huf- 
band Memnon, and was taken prifoner near Damafcus. 
She was well verfed in the Greek literature, a woman of 
the moft agreeable temper, and of royal extraction j for 
her father Artabazus was grandfon to a king of Pcrfia.* 
According to Ariftobulus, it was Parmeniothat put Alex- 
ander upon this connexion with fo accomplished a wc 
man, whofe beauty was her leaft perfection. As for the 
other female captives, thougli they were tall and beautiful, 
Alexander took no farther notice of them than to fay, by 
way of jelt, *< What eye fores thcfe Perfian women are !'» 
He found a counter charm in the beauty of felf govern- 
ment and fobriety ; and, in the ftrengih of that, paflfed '. 
them by, as fo many ilatues. 

♦ Son to a king of Perfia's daughter.. 
4r o a . 
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Philozenns, who cominanded his forces upon (he coa^ 
acquainted him by letter, that there was one Theodorus, 
a Tarentine, with him, who had two beautiful boys to 
fell, and defrred to know whetlier he chofe to buy them. 
Alexander was fo much incenfed at this applicationy that 
he alked his friends feveral times, '< What bafe inclioa- 
** ilons Pliiloxenus had ever feen in him that he durft 
''make him fo infamous a propofaH*' In hi&anfwerto 
the letter, which was extremely feverc upon Philoxeniu^ 
he ordered him to difmifs Theodorus and his vile mer- 
chandize together. He Hkewife reprimanded young Agnon, 
for offering to purchafe Crobylus for him, whofe beauty 
was famous in Corinth. Being informed that two Ma- 
cedonians, named Damon and Timotheus, had comipted 
the wives of fome of his mercenaries, whoferved under 
Parmenio, he ordered thot officer to inquire into the 
^fFair, and if they were fonad guilty, toputthem to death, 
as no better thanfavages bent on the deftrudlion of human 
kind. In the fame letter, fpeaking of his own conduA, 
he exprefTes himfelf in thefe terms : " Fw my part, I 
*^ haveneither feen, nor defired to fee, the wife of Darius ;- 
*' fo far from that, I have not fuffered any man to fp^ik 
"of her beauty before me." He ufed to fay, "That 
" flcep, and the commerce with the fcx, were the things 
" that made him mod fenfible of his mortality.'* For be 
confidered both wearinefs and pleafure as the natural ef- 
feds of our weaknefs. 

He was alfo very temperate in eating. Of this there 
are many proofs ; and we have a remarkable one in what 
hefaid to Ada,- whom he called his mother, and had 
made queen ot Caria.* Ada, to exprefs her afFcflionate re- 
gards, fent him every day a number of excellent difhesand 
ahandfome defert ; and at lad (be fent him fome of her 
bed cooks and bakers. But he faid, <* He had no need 
>* of them ; for he had been fupplied with better cooks by 
" his tutor Leonidas ; a march before day to drefs his 
** dinner, and a light dinner to prepare his Aipper.'* 

♦ This princefs, after the death of her elded brother Maufolus» 
»nd hi5Con(ort Artemifia, who died without children, fuccceded 
to tlw throne with her brother Hidreus, to whom die had been naar- 
ried. Hidreus dying before her, Pexodorus, her third brother de- 
throned her. and after bis death his fon in law Orontes feized the 
crown. ft'Jt Alexander redored her to the pcTcflion of her da-> 
r|iiBions. 
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Hd added, '< that the fame Leonidas ufed to examine the 
** chefts and wardrobes in which his bedding and clothe» 
" were put, left fomething of luxury and fuperfiuity 
«« ihould be introduced there by his mother." 

Nor was he fo much addi6led to wine as he was thought 
to be. It was Arppofed fo, becaufe he pafled a great deal 
of time at table; but that time was fpent rather in talk. 
ing than drinking ; every cup introducing fome long dif- 
courfe. Befides, he never made thefe long meals butwhea 
he had abundance of leifure upon his hands. When bufi* 
nefs called, he was not to be detained by wine, or (leep, or 
pleafure, or honorable love, or tlie moft entertaining Ipec- 
tacle, though the motions of other generals have been re- 
tarded' by A>me of thcfe things. His lite iuffkiently con- 
firms this aiTertion ; for, though very ihort, he performed 
in it innumerable great a^ons. 

On his days of leifure as foon as he was rifen he facri« 
ficed to the gods ; after which he took his dinner Htting.. 
The reft of the day he fpent in hunting, or deciding the 
diJBTerences among^ his troops, or in reading and writin?. 
If he was upon a march which did not require hafte, he 
would exercifehimfelf in fbooting and darting the javelin, 
«r in mounting and alighting from achariot at full fpeed^ 
Sometimes alfo he diverted himfclf with fowling andfox- 
hunting, as we find by his journals. 

On his return to his quarters, when he went to be re^ 
freflied with the bath and with oil, he inquired of the 
ilewards of his kitchen, whether they had prepared every 
thin^ in a handfeme manner for fupper. It was not til* 
late in the evening, and when night was come onj that he 
took this meal, and then he eat in a recumbent pof^ure.^ 
He was very attentive to his guerts at table, that they might 
be fervcd equally, and none negledted. His entertain- 
ments, as we have already obferved, lafled many hours ; 
but they were lengthened out rather by converfation than 
drinking. His converfation in many rcfpcfls; was more 
agreeable than that of moft princes, for he was not defi- 
cient in the graces of /ociety. His only fault was his re- 
taining fo much of the foldier,* as to indulge a trouble- 
fome vanity. He would not only boaft of his own anions, 

• The ancients in their comic pieces, ufed always to put the Rho- 
domontades in the charaftcrcf a foldier. At prcfent Hx army 
have as little vanity as any fet of people whatever. 
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but fufitnrd himfelf to be cajoled by flatterers to an aiaax- 
ing degree. Thcfc wretches were an intolerable burdea 
to the reft of the company, who did not choofe to coo* 
tend with them in adulation, nor yet to appear behind 
them in their opinion of their king's achievements. 

As to delicacies, he had fo little regard for them^ tbit j 
when the choiceft fruit and fifh were brought him froB : 
diftant couatries and feas, he would fend fome to each of' 
his friends, and he very often left none for himfelf. Yet " 
there was always a magnificence at his table, and theei- 
penfe rofe with his fortune, till it came to ten thoufind' : 
drachmas for one entertainment. There it ftood $ and hft 
did not fuffer thofe that invited him to exceed that fun. 

After the battle of IlTus he fent to Damafcus, and 
feized the money and equipages of the Perfians, together 
with their wives and children. On that occaiion the 
The^lian cavalry enriched themfelves moft* They had,, 
indeed, greatly diftinguiihed themfelves in the afiion,aiMl'o 
they were favored with this commifiion, that they might 
have the beft ibare in the fpoil. Not but the reft of tho: 
army found fufficient booty.; and the Macedonians having . 
once taHed the treafnres and the luxury of the barbarians^, 
hunted for the Perfianweahh with all tne ardor of hounds 
upon fcent. 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of great importance> . 
before he went farther to gain the maritime powers.— 
Upon application, the kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia' 
made their fubmiflTion, only Tyre held out. He befieged 
tJiat city feven months, during which time he created vaft 
moiintsof earth, plied it with his engines, and in vefted 
it on the fide next the fea with two hundred galleys. He 
had a dream in which he faw Hercules offering him his 
hand from the wall, and inviting him to enter. And - 
many of the Tyrians dreamed,* *« That Apollo declared 
** he would go over to Alexander, becaule he was diJ- 
** pleafed with their behavior in the town.** HereupoD| 

•Oocof thr Tyrians dreamed he faw Apollo flying from the 
rity. Upon his reporting this to the people, they -would have fton- 
rd him, luppofing that he^idJt-tp intimidate them. He was oblig- 
rd therefore, to take refuge in the temple of Plerculcs, But the raag- 
iftrates, upon mature deliberation, lelolved to fix one end of a gold . 
chain to the ftatue of Apollo, and the other to the altar o£ Her- 
cules. Diodor. SU. lib. xvii. 
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the Tyrisnsy as if the god had been a deferter taken in the 

h^f loaded his (latue with chains, and nailed the feet to 

the pedeftal ; not fcrupling to call him an Alexmndrijt, In 

another dream Alexander thought he law a fatvr playing 

before him at fome didance ; and when he aayanced to 

takte him, the favage eluded his grafp. However, atlaft, 

after much coaxing and taking manv circuits round him, 

' he prevailed with him to furrender himfelf. The inter. 

preters plaufibly enough divided the Greek term for 

Aiff r into two, Sa lyros^ which iignifies, Tyre is tbine^ 

Tlicy flill (how us a fountain, near which Alexander i& 

fiud to have feen that vifion. 

About the middle of the fiege, he made an excurfion 

agiinfl the Atabians who dwelt about Antihbanus. There 

jneran a great rilk of his life on account of his preceptor 

lyfimachus, who inHfied on attending him ; being, as 

he alleged, neither older nor Icfs valiant than Phoenix. 

But when they came to the hills, and quitted their horfes, 

to march up on foot, the reft of the party got far before 

Alexander and Lyfimachus. Night came on, and, as the 

enemy was at no great diftance, the king would not leave 

F 'his preceptor borne down with fatigue and the weight of 
years. Therefore, while he was encouraging and help, 
r ing him forward, he was infenfibly feparated from his 
\ troops, and had a dark and very coki night to pafs in an 
k ezpofed and difmal fituation. In this perplexity, he ob* 
I fervcd at a diflance a number of fcattered fires \«hich the 
^ enemy had lighted ; and depending upon his fwiftnefs and 
activity, as well as accuftomed to extricate the Macedo- 
., ntans out of every difficulty, by taking a ihare in the la- 
\ bor and danger, he ran to the next fire. After having 
killed two of the barbarians that fat watching it, lie feized 
a li^fhted brand, and haflened with it to his party, who 
foon kindled a great fire. The fight of this fo intimidated 
the enemy that many of . them fled, and thofe who ven- 
tured to attack him, wererepulfed with confiderable lofs. 
By thefe means he paflTcd the night in fafety, according to 
the account we have tVom Chares. 

As for the fiege it was brought to a termination in this 
manner : Alexander had permitted his main body to 
repofe themfelves, after the k)ng and fevere fatigues they 
had undergone, and ordered only fome fmall parties to 
keep the Tyrians in play, lu the mean time Ariltandcr^. 
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his principal foothfayer, bfiered facrifices, and 01 
upon infpefting the entrails of the victim, he bole 
ferteQ among thofe about him that the city wotil* 
tainly be taken that month. As it happened then 
the laft day of the month, his aifertion was receiv^c 
ridicule and fcorn. The king perceiving he was d 
certedy and making it a point to bring the prophec 
his miniflers to completion, gave orders that the day i 
not be culled the thirtieth, but the twenty eighth - 
month. At the fame time he called out his fon 
found of trumpet, and made a much more vigorous 1 
than he at iirit intended. The attack was violen 
thole who were left behind in the camp, quitted it t( 
a (hare in it, and to fupport their fellow foldiers ; 
much that the \ yrians were forced to give out, ai 
city was taken that very day. 

From thence he marched into Syria, and laid fi 
Gaza, the capital of that country. While he wa 
ployed there, a bird, as it flew by, let fall a clod of 
upon his ifaoulder, and then going to perch on the 
cords with which they turned ihe engines, was entj 
and taken. The event anlwered Ariltander's inter 
iions of this (ign : Alexander was wounded in the 
der, but took the city. He lent mod of its fpoils to < 
pias and Cleopatra, and others of his friendfs. His 
JLeonidas was not forgotten ; and the prefent he mad 
had fomething particular in it. It confided of fiv< 
dred talents weight of frankincenfe,* and a hund 
myrrh, and was fent upon the recolle^ion of the ho 
hail conceived when a boy. It feems Leonidas oi 
had obferved Alexander at a facrifice throwing incei 
10 the fire by handfulls ; upon which he faid, " A] 
'< der, when you have conquered the country when 
" ces grow, you may be thus liberal of your incenfc 
•* in the mean time, ufe what you. have more fparii 
He therefore wrote thus : •* I have fent you frankii 
** and myrrh in abundance that you may be no loi 
** churl to the gods." 

Of, 01. d\ 
♦The common Attick talent in Troy weight was 56 1 1 o< 
This talent confifled of 60 mina ; but there was 
another Attick talent, by iome faid to confift of 
80, by others of 100 mncs^ The mina was - 00 1 1 
T]^^ t^CBt of Alexandria was ..... 104. o i 
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4k ctkfktt beifig one day brought him which appeared 

•one of the raoft curious and valuable things among the 

treafures and the whole equipage ef Darius, he afked his 

iiriends what they thought moft worthy to be put in it ? 

Difl^rent things were to be propofed, but he faid, " The 

••Iliad moft deferved fuch a cafe." This particular is 

'Bientioned by feveral writers of credit. And if what the 

^lUexandrians fay upon the faith of Heraclides, be true, 

•Bomer was no bad auxiliary, or ufelefs counfellor, in the 

-voorfe of the war. They tell us, that when Alexander 

]^d conquered Egypt, had determined to build there a 

pint city, which was to be peopled with Greeks, and 

wled after his own name, by the advice of his architects 

he had marked out a piece ot ground, and was preparing 

to lay the foundation, but a wonderful dream made him 

fix upon another fituation. He thought a perfon with 

-gray hair, and a very venerable afpe6t, approached him, 

^d repeated the following lines : 

High o*cT a gulfy fea the Pharian Ifle 

FrontJi the deep roar of difemboguing Nile. Pope. 

Alexander, upon this immediately left his bed, and went 
to Pharos, which at that time was an Iflahd lying a little 
above the Ca/ro^iV mouth of the Nile, but now is joined to 
the continent by a caufeway. He no fooner cafl his eyes 
upon the place, than he perceived the commodioufnefs 
of the fituation. It is a tongue ot land, not unlike an 
ifibmus whofe breadth is proportionable to jts length. — 
On one fide it has a great lake, and on the other the fea, 
"which theiie forms a capacious harbcr.* This led him to 

vXarfff i;(^«»ri avfAfjur^M EiriE(%6>f hupyuaffct. T^kfMnf n flro^^1»• 

Dacicr underftands this whole paffagc (which as he obfervei, 
is not without its difficulties) as a defcrip-ion of tl;c Ifle of Pha- 
ros. It certainly was the Ifle of Pharos that formed the harbor, 
whicli was a double one, and he adduces the authorities of Cxfar 
■nd Virgil to prove that point. But how did the IP.e of Pharos 
lie between, or divide the fea and a great lake ? Dacier takes 
^|fln}f Tri wa^Piij* km ^a>\u<raM to niean the fame as /^tf^tt^^n 
SasXac-craf. Alexandria, however, docs certainly ft^"cl beiweeii 
the Lake Marca or Mareotis, and the Canopic branch oi the Nile, 
which may well enough hi called a fea. And the word ii^tf'yba'a 
t'o«:s undoubtedly djiu^y 1I pa rath or ///:•». ///;^'. 
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declare that '' Homer, among his other admirable qual- 
** ideations, was an excellent architect," and he ordered 
a city to be planned fuitable to the ground, and its appen- 
dent conveniences. For want of chalk, they made ufe of 
flour, which infwered well enough upon a black foil, and 
they drew a line with it about the fcmicircular bay. The 
arms of this femicircle were terminated by ftraight lines, fo 
that the whole was in the form of a Macedonian cloak. 

While the king was enjoying the defign, on a fuddcn 
an infinite number of large birds of various kinds, roft^ 
like a black cloud, out of the river and the lake, and 
lighting upon the place, eat up all the flour that was ufcd 
in marking out the lines. Alexander was difturbed at tlic 
omen ; but the diviners encouraged him to proceed, by 
affuring him that it was a fignthat the city he was going t« 
build would be bleft with fuch plenty, as to furnifh a fup- 
ply to all that (hould repair to it from other nations. 

The execution of the plan he left to his architefls, and 
went to vifit the temple of Jupiter Ammon. It was a long 
and laborious journey j* and befide the fatigue, there was 
two great dangers attending it. The one was, that their 
water might fail, in a defert of many days journey which 
afforded no fupply ; and the other, that they might be 
furprifed by a violent fouth wind amidft the waftes of 
Our vcrfion of this paflage, is, morevcr, confirmed by the accouit 
•which Diodorus the Sicili.in gives of the fituation of Alexandri?. 
That hiftorian fays it was fcated very commodioufly by the haven 
of Pharos ; the ftreets were fo contrived as to adroit the cooling 
breezes which refreflied the air. Alexander ordered a broad aod 
high wall to be drawn ronnd it, fo as to have the fca clofe on one 
fide, and a great lake on the other. Its form refemblcd that of a 
foIdier*s cloak. One large beautiful flreet paffed from gate to gate, 
being in breadth a hundred feet, in length forty furlongs, or fite 
miles. It became in after ages fo rich and famous, that there were 
on its rolls three hundred thoufand freemen. Diod, Sic. 1. xvii. 

* As to his motives in this journey, hiflorians difagrec. Arrim 
(I. iii. c. 3.) tells us, he took it in imitation of Perfcus and Her- 
Ailes, the former of which had confulted that oracle when he was 
defpatched againft the Gorgons ; and the latter twice, viz. when 
he went into Lybia againft Antasus, and when he marched into 
Egypt againft Bufiris. Now, as Perfeus and Hercules gave thcm- 
felvcs out to be the fons of the Grecian Jupiter, fo Alexander had a 
mind to take Jupiter Ammon for his father. Maximus Tyrius 
[Scrm. XXV. ) informs us that he went to difcover the fountains of 
the Nile ; and Juftin. (1. xi. c. 11.) fays the intention of this vifit 
was to clrar up his mother's charafter, and to get himfclf the rep- 
utation of a divine origin. 
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s it happened long before to the army bf Cambyfes. 
indraifed the fand, and rolled it in fuch wa/es^ 
devoured full fifty thoufand men. Thefe difficuU 
re confidered and reprefented to Alexander ; bat 
lot cafy to divert him from any of his purpofes. 
te had fupported him infuch a manner, that his re- 
ijs were become invincibly ftrong ; and his courage 
d him with fudi a fpiht of adventure, that he 
It it not enough to be victorious in the fields but he 
^nquer both time and place, 
divine aflfiftances which Alexander experienced in 
irch, met with more credit than the oracles deliv- 
the end of it ; though thote extraordinary aflift- 
in fome meafurfs confirmed the oracles. In the 
ice, Jupiter fent fuch a copiousand condant rain, as 
y delivered them from all fear of fufFeringby thirft, 
f moifiening the fand, and making it firm to the 
aadc the air clear, and fit for refpiration. In the 
»lace, When they found the marks wliich were to 
or guides to travellers removed or defaced, and in 
uence wandered up and .down without any certain 
a flock of crows made their appearance, and di- 
ihem in the way. When they marched briflcly on 
)ws flew with equal alacrity ; when they lagged be - 
r hahcd, the crows alfo (lopped. What is ftill 
?r, Callifthenes avers, that at night when they hap-' 
to be gone wrong, thefe birds called them by their 
ng, and put them right again, 
sn he had paffed the defert, and was arrived at the 
the minifter of Ammon received him with faluta- 
rom the god, as from a father. And when he 
:d, " Whether any of the aflaflins of his father liad 
)cd him V* the prieft defired he would not exprefs 
fin that manner, " for his fat her was not a mortal." 
Iieafked, •* Whether all the murderers of Philip 
r punifhed j and whether it was given the propo- k 
to be the conqueror of the world ?" Jupiieran- 
:^ *^ That he granted him that high diftin6lion ; and 
the death of Philip was fufficiently avenged." — 
this, Alexander roade his acknowledgments to the 
r rich offerings, and loaded the pricfts with prefents 
fat value. This is the account moft hiftoriansgivc 
he aifair of the oracle : but Alexander hirafelK in 
.. IV. P 
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the letter he wrote to his* modfefrop-tliat occafion, oply,- 
fays, ** He received certain prjvate anrWer^ fr«CD the 
*' oracle, which hr would coipmViP^catc to h^r^ as^ her 
•* only, at his return.'* 

Some fay, A mmoB*;$ prophet, being defirous to addre/i 
him in an obliging manner in. Greek, inten(}eid^tp,fay, 
O PaidQft, which ngnifies, My Soni\m% in his bariNuroai 
pronunciation, made the word end^with ao s, inftead ,oif fto 
«, and fo faid, O Pat Dios, which fignifies O SonpfJtifitiT, 
Alexander, (they add) was delighted with the mi/lake in 
the pronunciation, and from that miflake was propagate^ 
a report that Jupiter hinr.felf had called him his /on» 

He went to hear P/ammo an Egyptian philofopher, ap^i 
the faying of. his that pleafed him moA, was^..*' Thatalj. 
" men are governed by God, for in every thing that 
** which rules and governs is divine.*' But Alcxanderlfi 
own maxim was mo.re agreeable to found Philofop^y. lie 
iaid, '' God is the ccmmoji father of men, but -more par^ 
** ticularly of the good and virtuous." 
- When among the barbarians, indeed he afFefteda lof- 
ty port, fuch as might, fuit a man perfeftly convix>cedcf 
his divine original ; but it was in a imall degree, and with 
great caution that he alfumed any thing pf diyi.i^ty among 
the Greeks. We mult except, however, what he wro^e 
to the Athenians concerning Samos. "It was not I who 
" gave you that free and famous city, but your then JLord, 
** who was called my father," meaning Philip. ♦• 

Yet long after this, when he was wounded with; janisr- 
row, and experienced great, torture from itj h^ faid, 
** My friends, this is blood, and not the ichor 
" Which blefl immortals (hcd." 

•One day it happened to thunder in fuch a dreadful man* 
ner, that it aflonifhed all that heard it ; upon whichj 
Anaxarchus the fophift, being in company witn him,faid| 
*• Son of Jupiter, could you do fo ?** Alexander anfwered,. 
♦ with a fmile, " I do not choofe to be fo terrible to my. 
** friends as you would have me, who defpife loy enter- 
«* tainments"; becaufe you fee fifh ferved up, and not the 
** heads of Perfian grandees.** It feems the king had made 

* He knew the Athenians were funk into fuch meannefs, that 
they would readily admit his pretentions to divinity. So after- 
wards they deified Demetrius. 
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Repha5(tioa a prefent of fomefmall filh, and Anakarchus 
dbferVing it, faid, " Why did he not rather fend you the 
" heads of princes j"* intimating, how truly defpicable 
thofe glittering things are which conquerors purfue with 
fo much danger and fatigue ; fince, atter all, their enjoy- 
ments are little or nothing fuperior to thofe of other men. 
It appears, then, from what has been faid, that Alexander 
neither believed, nor was elated with, the notion of his 
divinity, but that he only made ufe of it as a means to 
bring others into fubjedion. 
At his return irom Egypt to Phoenicia; he honored the 
» ffo<k with facrifices and folemn proceffions ; on which oc- 
^fion theipeople were entertained with muficanddancing, 
and tragedies were prefented in the greateil perfcftion, 
'Jot only in refpe>^l of the magnificence of the fcenery, but 
the fpirit of emulation in thole who exhibited them. In 
Athensrperfons are chofen by lot out of the tribes to con- 
dt»ft thofe: exhibitions ; but in this cafe the princes of Cy- 
prus vied with each other with-incredible ardor.; partic- 
ularly Nicocreon king of.Salainis, and Paftc rates king 
of Soh. They chofe the moft celebrated actors that could 
be found'; Paficratesrilkedthe viCilory upj.i Athenodorus 
and N'cocrean upan Thelfalus. Alexander intercfhd 
hinifelf particularly in behalf of the latter ; but did not 
difcover his attachment, till Anthenodorus was declared 
vMor by all the fuffrages. Then, ai he left the theatre, 
he faid, "I commend the judges for what they 'have 
" done ; but I would have given half my kingdom rather 
** than have feen Theflalus conquered." 

However, when Athenodorus was fined by the Athe- 
nians for not making his appearance on their ilage ac 
the feafts of Bacchus, and entreated Alexander to write 
to -them in his favor ; though he refufed to comply with 
that requefi, he paid his fine for him. Another a^tor, 

* Diogenes imputes this faying to Anaxarchus to the averfioa 
be had for Nicocreon, tyrant of Salatnis. According to him, Al- 
exander, having one day invited Anaxarchus to dinner, afked 
him how he liked his entertainment ? ^' It is. excellent," replied 
the gued, *» it wants but one difh, and that a delicious one, tha 
*• head of a tyrant." Not the heads of the SatrapXt or governors 
of provinces, as it is in Plutarch. ' If the Pnilofopher really meant 
the head of Nicocreon, he paid dear far his Caying afterwards ; for 
after the death of Alexander, he was forced by contrary winds, up- 
on the coaft of Cyprus, wherw* the tyrant feiacd him and put him 
to death. 
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named L]rcon, a native of Scarphia, performing with grear . 
applaufe before Alexander, dexteroudy inferted in one of 
the fpeeches of the comedy a verfe in which he alked him- 
for ten talents. Alexander laughed, and gave him thera. 

It was about this time that he received a letter from^ 
Darius, in which that prince propofed, on condition of a 
pacification and future friendfhip, to pay him teathoufand 
lalents in ranfom of the prifoners, to cede to him all th«^ 
countries on this fide the Euphrates, and to give him bi» 
daughter in marriage. Upon his communicating thefe 
propofals to his friends, Parmenio faid, " If I were Alex- 
'' ander, I would accept them," "So would I," faid 
Alexander,* **If I were Parmenio." Theanfwerhegav* 
Darius was, " That if he wou4d come to him, he (hould 
^' find the bed of treatment ; if not, he mufl go and feek 
•• him." 

In confequence of this declaration he began his march ; 
but he repented that he had fet out fo foon, when he re- 
ceived information that the wife of Darius was dead. That 
princefs died in childbed ; and the concern of Alexander . 
was great, becaiife he lod an opportunity of exerciflng hta 
clemency. All he could do was to return, and bury her 
with the utmoft magnificence. One of the eunuchs of 
the bed chamber, named Tireus, who was. taken prifoner 
along with the princeflTes, at this time made his efcape out 
of the camp and rode off to Darius with news of the 
queen's death. 

Darius fmote upon his head, and fhed a torrent of tears* 
After which he cried out, ** Ah cruel deftiny of the Per- 
•* fians I Was the wife and fifter of their king, not only 
** to be taken captive, but after her death to be deprived 
•• of the obfequies due to her high rank !" The eunuch 
anfwered, "As to her obfequies, O King, and allthe- 
•* honors the queen had a right to claim, there is no 
** reafon to blame the evil genius of the Perfians. For 
*' neither my miftrefs Statira, during her life, or your 
** royal mottier, or children miffed any of the ad van- 
** tages of their former fortune, except tne beholding the 
*' light of your countenance, which the great Ore- 

* Longlnus takulfiotice of thisas an inlUnce, that it is natural 
for men of genius even in their common difcourfe to let fall fomo-. 
t'ling great and fublimc. 
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'* mafdes* will again caufe to Ihine with as much luftre 
** as before. So far from being deprived of any of the 
•* folemnities of a funeral, the queen was honored with 
** the tears of her very enemies. For Alexander is as 
«• mild in the ufe of his vi(5tories, as he is terrible in 
«• battle." 

• On hearing this, Darius was greatly moved, and ftrange 
fufpicions took poireifion of his foul. He took the eunuch 
itato the moft private apartment of his pavilion, and faid, 
**'If thou doft not revolt to the IVlacedonians, as the for- 
*• tune of Perfia has done, bnt ftill acknowiedgeft in me 
'* thy lord ; tell me as thou honored the light of Mir- 
•* tha and the right hand of the king, is not the death of 
" Statira the leait of her misfortunes I have to lament ? 
•* Did not (he fufFer more dreadful things while ihe lived ? 
'* And, amidfl all our calamities, would notour difgrace 
"have been left, had we met with a more rigorous and 
** favage enemy ? For what engagement in the compafe 
** of virtue CQuld bring a young man to do fuch honor to 
** the wife of his enemy r* 

While the king was yet fpeaking, Tireus humbled his 
face to the earth, and entreated hira not to make ufe of 
expreflions fo unworthy of himfelf, fo injurious to Alex- 
ander, and fo dilhonorable to the memory of his deceafcd 
wife and filler ; nor to deprive himfelf of the greateft of 
confolations in his misfortune, the refloating that he was 
not defeated but by a perfon fuperior to human nature. 
He aflurcd him, Alexan ier was- more to be admired for 
the decency ot his behavior to the Pcrfian women, than 
forthevalor he exerted againit the men. At the fame 
time, he confirmed all he had laid with the moft awful 
oaths, and expatiated ftill more on the regularity of Aiex- 
andei^s conduct, and on his dignity of mind. 

Then Darius returned to his triends j and lifting up 
his hands to heaven, he faid, ** Ve gods, who are the 
•• guardians of our birih, and the protestors of kingdoms,' 
** grant that I may reeflublifli the fortunes of Perlia, and 
** leave them in the glory 1 found them j- that victory may 
" put it in my power to return Alexander th« favors 

* Oromafdes was worlhipped by die PerHans, as the author of all 
Good; and Arimanius dcjmod the Authoi of Evil ; a^jreeably to 
llie principles from which they were believed to fpring, Light and 
DirKnefis. The Pcrfian writers call ihcm YcrJan and .-Mrinkin, 
4- P* 
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" which my deareft pledges experienced from him in my 
** fall ! But if the time determined by fate and the divine 
" wrath, or brought about by the vicitfitudc of things, « 
" is now come, and the glory of the Perfians muil fall, 
** may none but Alexander fit on the throne of Cyruis !" 
In this manner were things conduced, and fuch were the 
ijjeeches uttered on this occafion, according to the tenw 
of hiiftory. 

Alexander having fubdued all on this fide the Euphnttcs, 
began his march againft Darius, who had taken the field 
with a million of men. During this march, one of his 
friends mentioned to him as a matter that might divert him, 
that thefcrvantsof the anny had divided them fclves into 
two bands, and that each had chofen a chief, one of which 
they called Alexander, and the other Darius. They began 
to fkirmifh with clods, and'afterwards fought with their 
fids ; and, at lad, heated with a defire of victory, many of 
them came to flones and flicks, infomuch that they could 
hardly be parted. The king,' upon this report, ordered 
the two chiefs to fight in fingle combat, and armed Alex- 
ander with his own hands, while Philotas did the fame for 
Darius. The whole army flood and looked on, confidcr- 
ing the event of this combat as a prefage of the ifTue of tbt 
war. The two champions fought with great fury ; buthe 
who bore the name of Alexander proved victorious. He 
xvas rewarded with a prefent of twelve villages, and allow- 
ed to wear a Perfian robe, as Eratofthenes tells the fiory. 

'J'he great battle with Darius was not fought at Arbcla,* 
us moft hifforians will have it ; but at Gaugamela, which 
in the Perfian tongue, is faid to fignify the houfe of tbt 
camel ;f fo called, becaufe one of the ancient kings hav- 
ing efcaped his enemies by the fwiftnefs of his camel, 
placed Jier there, and appointed the revenue of certain 
villages for her maintenance. 

• In the month of September there happened an eclipfc 
of the moon, J about the beginning of the fedival of the 

• But as Gaugamela was only a village, and Arbtla a confider- 
ble town ftood near it, the Macedonians chofe to diftinguilb the 
battle by the name of the latter. 

+ Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, croffed the defcrts of Scythia, 
upon that camel. 

X Aftronomers afTure us, this eclipfe of the moon happened the 
^•thdayof September, according to the Julian kalender;and 
ibwef ore the battle of Acbela was fo* 'ht the ift of Oflober. 
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yfteries at Athens. The eleventh night after that 
the two armies being in view of each other, Da- 
it his men under arms, and took a general revievr 
oops by torchlight. Mean time Alexander luf- 
i Macedonians to repofe themfelves, and with his 
er Ariftander, performed fome private ceremonies 
lis tent, and offered facrifices to Fear.* The 
*hts friends, and Parmenio in particular, when 
leld the plain between Niphates and the Gordaean 
rns all illumined with the torches of the barba- 
id heard the tumultuary and appalling noife from 
.mp* like the bellowings of an immenfe fea, were 
xl at their numbers, and obferved among them- 
>w arduous an enterprize it would ^e to meet fuch 
t of war in open day. They waited upon the 
jrefore, when he had finifhed the facrifice, and 
him to attack the enemy in the night, when dark- 
aid hide what was moft dreadful in the combats 
hich he gave them tliat celebrated anfwer, / nvill 

rue, this anfwer has been thought by fome to fa- 
lie vanity of a young man who derided the moft 
danger : Yet others have thought it not only well 
cd to encourage his troops at that time, but poU 
igh in refpedl to the future ; becaufe, if Darius 
;d to be beaten, it left him no handle to proceed 
ler trial, under pretence that night and darknefs 
n his adverfaries, as he had before laid the blame 
le mountains, the narrow paffes, and the fea. For 
a vaft empire, it could never be the want of arms 
that would bring Darius to give up the difpute ,* 
ruin of his hopes and fpirits, in confequence of 
of a battle, where he had the advantage of num- 
d of daylight. 

[I his friends were gone, Alexander retii'ed to reft 
rnt, and he is faid to have ilept that night much 
than ufual ; infomuch that when his oificer^came 

ic printed text it is <^o^^&/ to Apollo^ but Amiot tells us, he 
feveral MSS. '^oCft;, to Fear. Fear was not without her 
'hefeus facrificed to her, as we have feen in his life : An4 
tells us, in the Life of Agis and CIcomenes, that the Lac- 
ians built a temple to Feat, whohi they honored, not as a 
a9 demon, but as the bond of all good goveragieAt. 
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to attend him the next day, they could not but expreft; 
their fu rprife at it, while they were obliged themfelra^ 
to give out orders to the troops to take their morning re^< 
frefliment.* After this, as the occafion was urgent, Far^ 
menio entered his apartment, and (landing by the bed; , ~ 
called him two or three times by name. When he awakp. 
ed, that officer aflced kim, " Why;he flcpt like a man that; 
'< had already conquered, and not rather like one who had 
** the greateft battle the world ever heard of to fight f" 
Alexander fmiled at the quedion, and faid, '< In what 
*' light can you look upon us but as conquerors, when wf ' 
*' have not now to traverfe defolate countries in purfuitof 
« Darius, and he no longer declines the combat ?" It was 
not, however, only before the battle, but in the face of 
danger, that Alexander fhowed his intrepidity and ex* 
eel lent judgment. For the battle was fometjroe doubt- ^ 
ful. The left wing commanded by Parmenio wat aU ^ 
mod broken by the impetuofity with which the Bafiriaai !! 
cavalry charged ; and Mazaeus had. moreover, detacheda' 
party of horfe with orders to wheel round and attack tht 
corps that was left to guard the Macedonian baggage. 
Parmenio greatly diflurbed at thefe circumffaoces, wat, 
meflengers to acquaint Alexander, that his camp and bag* 
gage would be taken, if he did not immediately defpatcb a 
flrong reinforcement from the front to the rear : The 
moment that account was brought him, he was giving his 
right wing, which he commanded in perfon, the ^gnal to 
charge. He flopped however, to tell the medengen 
" Parmenio muft have loit his fenfes, and in his diforder 
" muft have forgot, that the conquerors are always 
'* maflersof all that belonged to the enemy ; and thecon- 
" quered need not give themfelves any concern about their 
** treafures or prifoncrs, nor have any tiling to think of 
•* but how to lell ther lives dear, and die in the b«i oc 
** honor." 

As foon as he had returned Parmenio this anfwvr^ 
he ptit on his helmet ; for in other points he came ready 
ai med out of his tent. He had .a fhort coat of the Sicilian 
fafhion, girt clofe about him, and over that a breaftplate 
of linen ftrongly quilted, which was found among the 
fpoilsi at the battle of Ifius. His helmet, the workman. 



! 
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4ip of Thsophilus, was of iron,, but io well poU(bed, that 
kwoiMlike the brightdl fi-iver. To this was fitted a 
rget of the fame metal, fet with precious Hones. His 
fWord^ the weapon he generally ufed in battle, was a pre- 
felt from the king of the Citieans, and could not be ex- 
JRllei for Itghtnefs or for temper. But the belt which he 
•^ore in all engagements, was more fuperb than the red ot' 
Ul armor. It was given him by the Rhodians, as a mark 
«f their refpeCt, and old Helicon had exerted all his art in 
it. In dra^ving up his army and giving orders, ai weK 
OKrcifingand reviewing it, he fpared Bucephalus on ac- 
count of his age, and rode another horfe ; but he con- 
lantly charged upon him ; and he had no fooner mount- 
cdhim, than the fignal was always given. 

The fpeech h; made to the Thefialians and the other 
.Greeks, was of fome length on this occaCion. When he 
fband that they in their turn, drove to add to his con- 
ttenoe, and called oat to him to lead them a^ainfl the bar- 
hariaas, he (hifted his javelin to his left hand ; and (Iretch. 
iog his right hand towards heaven, according to Cal- 
liShenes, he entreated the gods " to defend and in- 
^vigorate the Greeks, if he was really tiie fon of Ju- 
"piter." 

Arifiander the foothfayer, who rode by his fide, mi a 
white robe, and with a crown of gold upon his head, then 
pointed out an eigle flying over him, and dire6ling his 
[ Courfe againjfl the enemy.. The fight of this fo animated 
* the troops, that after mutual exhortations to bravery, the 
Cavalry charged at full fpeed, and the phalanx rufhed on 
iikc a torrent, * Before the firil ranks were well engaged 

* Plutarch, as a writer of lives, not of hiftories, docs not pretend 
to give an exifb defcnptioii of bittles. iiuc as roaiiy of our reader^ 
VTi belicva will be glad to (ee fome of the more remarkable in de- 
tail we (hall give the Arriaa's account of this. 

Alexaoder's right wing chargei tiril upou the Sjythian horfe, 
who, as they were well armed, and very ro hull, behaved at the be* 
gianliig very well, and made a vigorous rufidauce. Tiiat this might 
anfw«r moreeifefiaally, the chariots placed in the left wing bore 
djwo at th< lams tim^ upjn the Macedonians. Their appearance 
was very terrible, and threatened entire delkruflton ; but Alexan- 
dif'sliint armed troops, by their darts, arrows and ftones, killed 
ni^ny of the drivers, and more of thehorfes, fothat few reached the 
M.icedonian line ; which opening, as Alexander had directed, they 
only pafTed through, and were then either taken, or difabled by hia 
bodies of rcrcrve. Th^horfccoQtinued ftill engaged ; and before any 
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the .barbarians gave way, and Alexander prefled hard op. 
on the fugitives, in order to penetrate into the midftof ' 
the hoft where Darius a6led in perfon. For he beheU 
him at a didance over the foremoft ranks, amidft his rojnl 
fquadron. Befides that» he was mounted upon a loHf 
chariot, Darius was cafily diftingiiiibed by his fizeaall 
beauty. A numerous boay of fele€t cavalry ftood in rioAi '* 
order about his chariot, and feemed well prepared to lis 
ceive the enemy. But Alexander's approach appeared^ 
terrible, as he drove the fugitives upon thofe wh* ftiJl 
maintained their ground, that theyrwere feized with cot* 
Vernation, and the greateft part of them difperfed. Aftw 
of the befl and braveit of them, indeed, met their deaA 
before the king's chariot, and fjlling in heaps one upon 
another, flrove to flop the purfuit j for in the very pann 
of death they clung to the Macedonians, and caught hold 
of their hprfes legs as they lay upon the grannd. ' i ■ " 
Darius had row the ma ft di-eadful datigers <beforriiii 
eyes. His own forces, that were placed in the from 16 
defend hi m, were driven back upon him ; the wheels of 
his chariot were, monedver, entangled among the dead 

thing decifive happened there, the t^erfian foor, near their leftwiog, 
began to move, ia hopes of falling upoa the flanl(L, of the Macedo- 
nian right wing, or of penetrating fo far as to divide it from iti 
centre. Alexander perceiving this, fent Arataa with a corps to 
charge them, and prevent thfeir intended manceavre. In the mem 
time, profecuting his firft defign, he broke their cavalry in the left, 
>ving, and entirely routed it. He then charged the Perfiau foot in 
fian]ji, andfthey made but a feeble refiftance. Darius, perceiving this, 
gave up all for loft,andfled. y'ldeA^tsn. 1. iii. c. 13, etfeqmhi fhrt. 

Diodcrus afcribes the luccefs which for a time attended the Per* 
iian troops, entirely to the condu£l and valor of Darius. It uafor- 
iunately happened, that Alexander, attacking his guards, threw a 
dart at Darius, which, though it miffed him, flruck the charioteer 
who fat at his feet, dead ; and as he fell forwards, fome of the 
guards, raifed a loud cry, whence thofe behind them conjeAuied 
that the king was flain, and thereupon fled. This obliged Darius to 
follow their example, who, knowing the route he took could not be 
difcovered on account of the dud and confution, wheeled aboot, 
and got behind thp PerfiaD army, and continued his flight that way 
while Alexander purfued right forwards. Diod^ Sic. 1. xvii. 

Juftin tells us, that when thole ab«»ut Darius advifed him to 
break down the bridge of the Cydnus,to retard the enemy's purfuit, 
he anfwered, *< I will never purchaie fafety to myfelf atthe expcnfe 
**of fo manv tboutands of my fubje61s, as muft by this means be 
"loft." ' >j2,l. xi. c, 14, 
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odietyfo that.it was alraoft. impyoifiblc to tiirfi.it ;.aod ^ 
le bories plunging.among heaps of .the flsuoy bounded up. ' 
|4 down, and no longer obeyed the hands of the chari- . 
tcer. In this extremity he.quitted th&chariot and his.arms 
nd fiedy as tb^ tell us, upon a mare which had (iewl^ 
anled. Butyinall probability hqhad not efcapedfo^ if 
^rmenio had not again fent fome horfemen tpdeure Aloxr 
nder tP:CQme to bis airiftance, becaiife great part of the 
nemy's forces fiill fleod their grounil, and kept a good 
xmntenance. Upon the whole. Parmenio is accufed of 
fant of .spirit and activity in that battle : Whether it was 
juitage had damped his courage ; or whether, >is 0111 • 
iienes tells us, he looked upggn Alexander's powered 
the pompous behavior he aflumed, with an invi<iiousreye, 
ind conHdered it as an unfupportable burden.* Alexao* 
ter, though vexed at being fo Aopped in his career, djd 
Kot acquaint the troops about him with the purpart of the 
Oeflage; but under pretence of being weary of fuch a. 
cartiage, and of its growing dark, founded a retreat. How- 
ever, as he was riding up to tliat part of, hi^ army which 
bad been reprefented in danger, he was informed that (,hc 
enemy were totally defeated and put to flight, 

Tlw battle having fuchan iiTue, thePcrfian empire ap- 
pared to be entirely dedroycd, and Alexander was.ac- 
knowledged king of all Afia. The fi^/l thing he did, was 
(0 make his acknowledgments to the gods by magnificent 
kcx'iBces ; and then to his friends, by rich ^ifts of houies, 
(^tes And governments. As he was particularly ambi- 
ious of reconin>?n4ing himfelf to tlie Greeks, he ugnified 
!)? letter, that all tyrannies (bpiild b/?. aholifhcdt and t,hat 
hey (hould be governed by. their own laws, under the' 
ufpices of freedom. To the Plataeans in particular lie 
^rote, that their city fhould be rebuilt, becaufe their an- 
«ftors had made a prefent oftheirterritory to the Greeks, 
n order that they might fight the caufe of liberty upon 
heir own lands. He fent alfo a part ot the fpoils to the 

♦ The truth fecros to be, that Parmenio had too much concera 
9r Alexander. Philip of. Macedon confeffed ParmeDio to be the 
Id general he knew : And on this occafion he probably confider- 
d, chat of the wing under his command had been beaten, that corps 
f Ferfians would have been able to keep the field, and the fugi- 
vea rallying, and joining it, there would have been a refpe^blc 
>rcc which might have regained the day. i 
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Crotoniaos in Italy, in honor of the fpirit of courage of 
their countryman Phaylus,* a champion of the wrettlin^^ 
ring, who in the war with the Mcdes, when the reft of 
the Greeks in Italy fent no aiiiflance to the Greeks tbdr 
brethren, fitted out a Ihip at his own e^tpenfe; and repair^ 
ed to Salamis, to take a fhare in the common danger>>^ 
Such a pleafure did Alexander take in every inftancf of 
virtue, and fb faithtul a guardian was he of the honorof - 
all great adtions t 

He travcrfed all the province of Babylon, t which inr- ' 
mediately made its fubmillion ; and in the di(iri6l of £c- 
batana he was particularly (Iruck with a gulf of fire, which ' 
iireamed continually, as from an iaexhauflible fource. 
He admired alfoa flood of naptha^ not far from the gulf, 
which flowed in Aich abundance that it formed a Jak€. ^ 
The naptha in manv refpefls refcmbles the bitumen^ bot \ 
it is much more inflammable.^ Before any fire touches it, 
it catches light from a flame at fome diflance, and oftdi ' 
kindles all the intermediate air. The barbarians to ibovr ' 
the king its force and the fubtility of its nature, feattered 
iomt drops of it in the ftreet which led to his lodgings ; 
and (landing at one end, they applied their torches to feme'' 
of the tirft drops ; for it was nif'.ht. The flame commu- 
nicated itfelf fwifter than thought, and the ftrcet was in- 
ilantaneouHy all on fiie. 

There was one Athenophanes, an Athenian, who among 
others waited on Alexander when he bathed, and anointed 
him with qjI. This man had the greateft fuccefs in his at- 
tempts to divert him ; and one day a boy named Stephen, 
happening to attend at the bath, who was homely in his 
perlon, but an excellent finger, Anthenophanes faid to the 
king, " ^all we make an experiment of^ the naptha upon 
" Stephen ? If it takes fire upon him, and does not pre- 

♦ In Herodotus, Phoylhs. Seel. viii. 47. 

"V In the original it is, /Is he traverfed the Urriicry of Babylon^ ke 
found in the difridl (f Frhctava, Sec. Evtiy body knows that Fc- 
batana was in Media, not in the province of Babylon. The gulf 
here mentioned was near Arbcla, in the di(lri£l of Ariaccne. [See 
Strob, cd. Par. p. 737. D. et feq^ But Scaliger propoles that we 
fiioulo read Art&nve (from Arec. mentioned. Gen. x. 10) Voth 
here, inflcad of Fxrbatana, «nd in the paiTagc of Strabo above cited. 

\ Sunt qni ct naftham bituTnin<s generi afciibiint. Verum ar- 
dcnsejus vis igciuxn nature cognata procul oinni ah uiu eft. 

Plin. liijk, AW, 
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' fently die out, we muft allow its force to be extraordi- 
• nary indeed." The boy readily confented to undergo 
he trial ; but as foon as he was anointed with it,* his 
vhole body broke out into a flame, and Alexander was 
extremely concerned at his danger. Nothing could have 
prerented his being entirely confumed by it, if there had 
not been people at hand with many velTcls of water for 
rhe fervice of the bath. As it was, they found it difficult 
toextinguifli the fire, and the poor boy felt the bad ef« 
k6ts of it as long as he lived. 

Thofe, therefore, who dcfire to reconcile the fable with 
rath, are not unfupported by probability, when they fay, 
t was this drug with which Medea annointed the crown 
lod veil fo well known upon theftage.f For the flame did 
not come from the crown or veil, nor did they take fire of 
iiemfelves ; but upon the approach of fire they foon at- 
tra£ied it, and kindled impreceptibly. The emanations 
)f fire at fome diftance have no other effe6l upon moft 
lodies, than merely to give them light and heat j but in 
hpfe which are dry and porous, or faturated with oily par- 
ades, they collect themfelves into a point, and immedi- 
tely prey upon the matter fo well fitted to receive them, 
till there remains a difliculty as to the generation of this 
naptba ; whether it derives its inflammable quality from 
»***•*«« ♦^^ Qp rather from the un6luous and 
ulphureous nature of the foil. For in the province of Bab- 
Ion the ground is of fo fiery a quality, that the grains 
f barley often leap up, and are thrown out, as if the vio- 
ent heat gave a pulfation to the earth. And in tlie hot 
nonths the people are obliged to deep upon (kins filled 
rith water. Harpalus, whom Alexander left governor of 
lie couatry, was ambitious to adorn the royal palaces and 
ralks with Grecian trees and plants j and he fucceeded in 
very thing except ivy. After all his attempts to propa- 
are that plant, it died ; for it loves a cold foil, and there. 
?re could not bear the temper of that mould, Suchdi-. 

♦ As no mention is made here of the application of fire, unlefs 
lat be couched under the words xa* ^hyai9^ we muft fuppofean 
e£lrical virtue in the naptha. But Plutarch feems to difcUim tlial 
Fterwards, in the calc of Creon'i daughter. 

f Hoc delibutls ulta don is pellicem 
Scrpcnte fugit alito. IJor. 
t Something here is waptiug in the original. 
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^' •f his train, have more (ignally avenged the caufe of 
'< Greece upon the Perfians, than all that the generals be- 
" fore him could do by fea or land." 

This fpeech was received with the loudeft plaudits and 
mofl tumultary acclamations. AH the company ftrovete 
perfuade the king to comply with the propofal. At laff» 
yielding to their intreaties,he leaped from his feat,and,with 
his garlands on his head, and a flambeau in his hand, led 
the way. The reft followed with fhouts of joy, and, daac- 
ing as they went, fpread themfelves round the palace. 
The Macedonians who got intelligence of this frolic, raa 
up with lighted torches, and joined them with great plea- 
iiire. For they conducted from his deftroying the royal 
palace, that the king's thoughts were turned towards home, 
and that he did not deHgn to fix his feat among the bar- 
barians. Such is the account moft writers give us of the 
motives of this tranfaftion. There are not, however^ 
wanting thofe who aflert, that it was in confequence of 
cool refledHon. But all agree that the king foon repent- 
ed, and ordered the fire to be extinguiftied. 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclination en- 
oreafed with his extraordinary acquifitions ; and he had 
alio a gracious manner, which is the only thing that gives 
bounty an irrefiftible chaim. To give a few inftances: 
/irirton, wlu) commanded the Paionians, having killed one 
of the enemy, and cut off his head, laid it at Alexander's 
' Feet, and faid, ** Among us. Sir, fuch a prefentis reward- 
** ed with a golden cup." The king anfwered, with a 
fmile, " An empty one, I fuppofe ; but I will give you 
•* one full of good wine ; and here, my boy, 1 drink to 
*< you." One day as a Macedonian of mean circum- 
llances was driving a mule, laden with the king's money, 
tiie mule tired ; the man then took the burden upon his 
ewn fhoulders, and carried it, till he tottered under it, and 
was ready to ^ive out. Alexander happening to fee Ivim, 
and being intormcd what it was, faid, ** Hold on friend, 
** the reft of the way, and carry it to your own tent ; for 
•* it is yours." Indeed, he was generally more ofiendid 
at thofe who refufed his prefents, than at thofe who afked 
favors of him. Hence he wrote to Phocion, •* That he 
** could no longer number him among his friends, if he 
'* rejected the marks of his regard." He had given no* 
thing to Serapion^ one of the youths that played with hiia 
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arball, becaufe he aflccd nothing. One day, when they 
were at their diverfion, Serapion took care always to throw 
the ball to others of the party ; upon which, -Alexander 
(Aid, " Why do you not give it me ?** ** Becaufe vou did 
** not afk for it," faid the youth. The repartee plcaied 
the king much j he laughed^ and immediately made him 
▼cry valuable prefents. One Proteas, a man of hunior, 
and a jefter by jM-ofefTron, had happened to offend him; 
His friends interceded for him, and he fued for pardon 
with tears ; which at lafl the king granted.. " If you do 
" really pardon me," refumed the wag, " I hope you will 
" give me atleaft, fome fubflantial proof of it." And he 
condefc^nded to do it in a prefent of five talents. 

With.whata free hand he fliowered his gifts upon his 
friends, and thofe who attended on- his person,* appears 
from one of the letters of Olyn^pias. "You do well," 
faid flie, " in Terving your friends, and it is right to a6l 
"nobly-; bat by making them all equal to kings, in pro- 
" portion as you put it in their power to make friends, 
'•"do deprive yourfelf of that privilege." Olympias often 
wrote to him in that manner ; but he kept all her letters 
fecret, excepjt one, which Hephaeftion happened to ca(t 
his eye upon, when he went, according to cuftoni, to read 
over the king*s flioulder ; he did not hinder him from - 
reading on $ only, when he had done betook his fignet 
fpom his finger and put it to his mouth. f 

1 he fon of Mazccus, who was the principal favorite 
of Darius, was already governor of a- province, and the 
conqueror added to it another government ftill more con- 
fiderable. But the young man declined it in a liandlbme 
manner, and faid, ** Sir, we had but one Darius, and now 
** you make many Alexanders." He beftowed on Par- 
menio the houfe of Bagoas, in which were found fuch 
goods as were taken at Sufa,]:, to the value of a thoufand 

• He probably means in particular the fifty young men breught 
hira by Amyntas, who were of the principal families in Macedo- 
nia. Their office was to w ait on him at table, to attend with 
horfcs wlicn he went to fight or to hant, and to keep guard 
day and night at his chamber doon 

+ To enjoin him fUencc. 

*: T*?«r9r5j» cracTft^F— »]t*flcTiffjXtt;F,- drapery go?ds. Tliis we take 
to moan fuch like purple as was taken at Sul'a, or perhaps that vtry 
p'lrple. Dacicr reads IlephctjVon^ Inllead of Par-nenio.Thc Vuit»^. ^ . 
MS. has Sacra inilead of Znami which is ceru inly better. 
4 Q^a 
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talents. He wrote to Antipater to acquadnt him, that 
there was a defign formed againft his life, and ordered him 
to keep guards about him. As for his mother, he made 
her many magnificent prefents ; but he would not fufl^ 
her bufy genius to exert itfelf in Aate affairs, or in the Icaft 
to control the proceedings of government. She com- 
plained of this as a hardmip, and he bore her ill humor 
with great mildnefs. Antipater once wrote him a lonf 
letter full of heavy complaints againft- her ; and when 
he had read it, he laid, <* Antipater knows not that one tear- 
** of a mother can blot out a thoufand fuch Complaints." 
He found that his great officers fet no bounds to their 
luxury, and they were mod extravagantly delicate in their 
diet, and profufein other refpe^ts ; infomuch that Agoon 
cf Teos wore filver nails in his ihoes : Leonatus had 
many camel loads of earth brought from Egypt to rub 
himfelf with, when he went to the wreftling ring ; Phllotai 
had hunting nets that would enclofe the fpace of a hun- 
dred furlongs ; more made ufe of rich elTences than oil 
after bathing, and had their grooms of the bath, as well 
as chamberlain^who excelled in bed making. This degen- 
eracy be reproved with all the temper of a philofopher. 
He told them, ** It was very fl range to him, that, after 
" having undergone lo many glorious conflidbs, they did 
** not remember that thofe who come from laboirand ex- 
'* ercife always (leep more fweetly than the inaftiveand 
** effeminate -; and that in comparing the PerHan manners 
" with the Macedonian, they did not perceive that no- 
** thing was more fcrvile than the love of pleafure, or 
*' mope princely than a life of toil. How will that man," 
continued he, *'* take care of his own horfe, or furbifh his 
*< lance and helmet, whofe hands are too delicate to wait 
** on his own dear perfon ? Know you not that the end of 
** conquefl is, not to do what the conquered have done^ 
** but fomething greatly fuperior ?" After this, he con- 
ftantly took the exercife of war or hunting, and expofed 
himfelf to danger and fatigue with lefs precaution than 
ever ; fo that a Lacedaemonian ambafTador, who attended 
him one d^y when he killed a fierce lion^ fafd, << Alex- 
<* ander, you have difputed the pri»c of royalty gloriouily 
** with the lion." Craterus got 'his hunting piece repre. 
fcnted in bronze, and confecrated it in the temple at Del- 
phi. There were the lion, th^ 4Qg«i t)ic l^ing fighting 
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1th the lioa/aad Craterus nuking up to the king's affift- 
ice. Some of thefe liatues were the workmanfhip of . 
.yOpputy and others of Leochares. 
Tnus Alexander hazarded his perfon, by way of exer- 
ife for himfelfy and example to others. But hi& friends^ 
ft the pride of wealth, were fo devoted to luxury and 
afe| that they confidered long marches and campaigns 
u a burden, and by degrees came to murmur and fpeak 
11 of the king. At fird he bore their cenfures with great 
anderationy and ufed to fay, ** There was fomething noble 
'*in hearing himfelf ill ipoken of while he was doing 
"well."* Indeed, in the lead of the good offices he 
lid his friends, there were great marks of affedlion and 
trpeft. We will cive an inflance or two of it. He wrote 
Peuceftas, who had been bit by a bear in hunting, to 
romplain, that lie had given an account of the accident, 
)y letters, to others of his friends, and not to him. '' But 
'• how," fays he, " let me know, however, how you do, . 
'* and whether any of your company deferted you, that I 
'* may punifh them if fuch there were." When He- 
>haBttion happened to be abfent upon bufinefs, he ac- 
luainted him m one of his letters, that as they were dt- 
(rertingthemfelves with hunting the ichneumon,t Cra* 
terns hudthe misfortune to be run through the thighs with ^ 
Perdiccas's lance. When Penceftas recovered of a dan- 
gerous illnefs, he wrote a letter with his own hand to 
^iexippus the phyfician, to th-ink him for his care. Dur- 
ing theficknefs of Craterus, the king had a dream, in 
:onfequence of which he offered iacrifices for his recovery, 

* Voltaire fays fomcwhere, that it is a noble thing to make io- 
pates. He feems to be indebted for the (cntiment to Alexander. 

f The Egyptian rat, called ichneumon^ is the lize of a cat, with 
reiy rough hair, fpotied with white, yellow, and a(h color ; its 
lofe like that of a hog, with which it digs up the earth. It has (hort 
>Iack legs, and a tail like a fox. It lives on lizards, ferpents,fnail$, 
;hameIeons, Sec. and is of great fervlce in Egypt, by its natural 
flftinft of hunting out and breaking the eggs of the crocodile, and 
hereby preventing too great an incrcafe of that deftrudlive creature, 
die naturalifls alfo fay, that it is fo greedy after the crocodile's 14- 
rer, that rolling itfelf up in mud, it flips down his throat while 
ae fleeps with his mouth open, and gnaws its way out again. 

Diod. Sic. p. 3a, 78; PiiH. l.viii. c. 94, i^> 

The Egyptians worshipped the ichneumon for deftroying the 
:rocodiles. They worlhipped the crocodile too, probably as. the 
;udiaDs do the devil^ that it might do them no hurt. 
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and ordered him to do the fame. Upon Paufanias th'< 
fkrian's defign to give Cratcrus a dofe of helleboi 
wrote to him, exprcfling his great anxiety about i 
^firing him to be particularly cautious in the ufe oi 
medicine. He imprifoned Ephialtes and CilTus, 
brought him- the firft news of the flight and treafc 

Eradliccsof Harpaliis, fuppofing their information 
Tpon his fending home the invalids and the fupc 
ated, Eurylochus, the iEgaean, got himfelf enrolled a 
the former. Soon after, it was di (covered that he I 
infirmity of body ; and he confefled it was Hie h 
Telefippa, who was going to return home, that pn 
upon that expedient to fbllow her. Alexander m< 
w#ho the woman was, and being informed that the 
courtezan, fhe was not a (lave, he ftid/ ** Euryloc 
** am willing to affift you- in this affair ; but as tt 
** man is free born, you muft fee if we can prevail 
•* her by prefents and courtfliip." 

It is lurprifing that he had time or inclinationr to 
letters about fuch unimportant aflFairs of his friends 
give orders for diligent fearch to be made in Cili< 
Seleucus*s runaway flave ; to commend Peuceft; 
having feized Nicon, a Have that belonged to Gral 
and to dire6t Megabyzus-, if poflible, to draw ar 
flave from his afylum,and take nim, birt not to touc 
while he remained in the temple. 

It is faid, that in' the firft years of his reign, whe 
ital caufes were brought betorc him, he ufed to ft< 
of his ears with his hand, whiie the plaintiff was oj 
the indiclment, that he might referve itperfe6tly un 
diced for hearing the defendant. But the^manyfa 
formations which were afterwards lodged, and whi 
means of fome true circumftances, were fo reprefent€ 
give an air of truth to the whole, broke his temper 
licularly in cafe of afperfions upon his own charafl 
reafon forfook him; and he became extremely and ii 
bly fevere ; as preferring his reputation to life ai 
pi re. 

When he marched againft Darius again, hfe ex 
another battle. But upon intelligence that Belfi 
i^zed the perfon of that prince, he difmifled the T 
lianf, and fent them home, after he had given t 
gratuity of two thoufandtalentSi over and above the 
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The purfuit was long and laborious, for he rode three 
tibouland three hundred furlongs in eleven days.* As 
they often fulFered more for want of water than by fatigue, 
many of the cavalry were unable to hold out. While they 
; were upon the march, fome Macedonians had filled their 
■ bottles at a river, and were bringing the water upon 
, mules. Thefe people feeing Alexander greatly diftrelfed 
' with thirft (for it was in the heat of the day) imniediately 
filled a helmet with water, and prefented it to him. He 
a&ed them to whom tliey were carrying it ? and they 
laid, " their fons ; but it our prince does but live, we 
"ihall get other children, if we lofe them." Upon this, 
he took the helmet in his hands ; but looking round, and 
feeing all the horfemen bending their heads, and hxiog 
their eyes upon the water, he returned it without drink- 
ing. However, he praifed the people that offered it, and 
iaid, " If 1 alone drink, thefe good men will be difpir- 
" ited."t The cavalry, who were witneffes to this aCt 
of temperance and magnanimity, cried out, " Let us 
" march ! We are neither weary nor thirfty, nor (hall we 
" even think ourfelves mortal, while under the conduct 
" of fuch a king." At the fame time they put fpurs to 
their horfes. 

They had all the fame afFe6lion to the caufe, but only 
fixty were able to keep up with him till he reached the 
enemy's camp. There they rode over the gold and filver 
tJiat lay fcattered about, and palling by a number of car- 
riages full of women and children, which were in mo- 
tion, but without charioteers, they haflened to the lead- 
ing fquadronSy not doubting that they Ihould find Darius 
among them. At laft, after much fearch, they found him 
extended on his chariot, and pierced with many darts. 
Though he was near his laft moments, he had (trength to 
afk for fomething to quench his thirft. A Macedonian, 
named Polyfiratus, brougTit him iome cold water, and 
when he had drank, he faid, ** Friend, this fills up the 
*' ineafure of my misfortunes, to think I am not able 10 

*. As this was no more than forty miles a day, our Newmarket 
heroes would have beat Alexander hollow. It is nothing when 
compared to Qharles the Twelftii's march frpm Bender through 
Germany ; nothing to the expedition of Haonibal along the Afri- 
can coaft. 

4* Lucan has embellifhed this flory for Cato, and has poflihly 
introduced it merely upon imitation. 
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*^ rewUrd thee for thie a6t of ^indnefs. But Alei 
" will not let thee go without a recompenfe ; ax 
*' gods wiH reward Alexander for his humanity 
*^ mother, to my wife and children. Tell him: 
** him my hand, ior 1 give it thee in his ftead. 
£iying, he took the hand of Polyftratus, and immei 
ex|>ired. When Aleaiander came up, he Ihowed hi 
eern for that event by the (Irongeft expreifionsy an 
ered the body with his own robe. 

BeiTus afterwards fell into his hands, and he pu 
his parricide in this manner. He caufed two (Iraighi 
to be bent, and one of his legs to be made fafi to i 
then differing the trees to return to their former pc 
his body was torn a^iioder by the violence of the rec 

As for the body of Darius, he ordered it ihould 
all the honors of a royal funeral, and lent it emb 
to his mother. Oxathres, that prince's brocther, 1 
mitted into the number of his friends. 

His next movenient was into Hyrcania, which 1 
tered with the flower of his army. There he took a 
of the Ca/pian Sea, which appeared to him not lefi 
the Euxine, but its water was of a fweeter tafle. He 

§et no certain information in what manner it was fbi 
ut he conje6lured that it came from aa outlet of the 
f^i, MaM>t»a. Y-etth« ancient natural! fts were not ignoR 

its origin ; for, many years before Alexander's exped 
they wrot«, that there are four feas which ftretch fro 
main ocean into th« continent, the fartheft north of ^ 
is the Hyrcanian or the Cafpian.f The barbarianj 
fell fuddenly upon a party .who were leading his 
Bucephalus, and took him^ This provoked him fo 
i ')■; tfcat he fent a herald to threaten them, their wive 

f ■:■ children, with utter extermination, if they did not r 

^.■.p him the horfe. 'But upon their bringing him back 

,^] y' , lurrendering to him. their cities, he treated them with 

^^ ■ demencv. and naid a confideraWe fum. bv wav of rai 
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ym th«i&ce he inarched into Parthia ; wh«re> £adii^ 
iployment for his arms, he firft put on the robe of 
irbarian kings ; whet)^er it vf as that he conformed a 
to their euiloms, becaufe he knew how much a fimi- 
of manners tends to reconcile and gain men's hearts ; 
lether it was by way of experiment, to fee if tlic 
idonians might be brought to pay him the greater 
ence by accudoming them infenfibly to the new bar- 
attire and port which he affumed. However, he 
;ht the Median habit made too (liffand exotic anap- 
ince, and therefore took not the long breeches, or the 
>ing train, or the tiara ; but adopting fomething be- 
ithe Median and Perfian mode, contrived velhnents 
lompous than the former, and more majeflic than the 
. At firfk he ufed this drefs only before the barba- 
, or his particular friends within doors ; but in time 
ime to wear it when he appeared in public, and iat 
le def patch of bufmefs. 1 nis was a mortifying fight 
c Macedonians J yet as they admired his other vir- 
they thought he might be fuffered to pleafe himfeif 
[e, and enjoy his vanity. Some indulgence feemed 
to. a prince, who, befide his other hardfhips, had 
'be^i wounded in the leg with an arrow, whicli 
;red the bone in fuch a manner, that fplinters were 
t;out.; who, another time, had fuch a violent blow 
a fione upon the nape of his neck, that an alarming" 
nefs covered his eyes, and continued for fome time ; 
fct continued to expofe his perfon without the leail • 
lution. On the contrary, when he had pafledthe 
artes, which he fuppofed to be the Tanais, he not 
attacked the Scythians, and routed them, but pur- 
tliem a hundred furlongs, in fpite of what he fuiter- 
that time from a flux. 

lere the queen of the Amazons came to vifit him, as 
xhus, Policritus, Oneficritus, Antigencs, Ifter, and 
' other hiftorians, report. But Ariftobulus, Chares 
fieangela,* Plolemy, Anticlides, Philo the Theban, 
p, wiio was alfo of Theangela, as well as Hecata^us, 

n the Greek text it is it^ftfTi^iVf, both here aod juil after. 
KiNcvf fignifies a gentleman uflier ; but it docs not appear 
.ther Chares or Philip ever held inch an office. It i^ certain, 
't\tvi is the right reading, from Athenxus^ Book. vi. p. C71 . 
he mentions Philip a« belonging to Theangela in Caria. 
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of Eretrity Philip of Chalcis, and Duris of Same 
the ftory as a fi^ion. And indeed Alexander 
feems to fupport their opinion. For in one of hii 
to Antipater, to whom he gave an exat5l detail of 
paiTed, he fays the king of Scythia offered I 
daughter in marriage, but he makes not the lead t 
of the Amazon. Nay, when Oneficritus, man 
after, read to Lyfimachus, then king, the fourt 
of his hiftory, in which this (lory was introdu> 
fmiled, and laid, ** Where was I at that time' ? 
whether we give credit to this particular, or n< 
matter that will neither add to, nor lefien our opi: 
Alexander. 

As he was afraid that many of the Macedonianj 
diflike the remaining fatigues of the expedition, 
the greateft part of the army in quarters, and i 
Hyrcania witli a feleft body of twenty thoufand f< 
three thoufand horfe. The purport of his fpeec 
the occafion was thjs : ** Hitherto the barbariar 
**' feen us only as in a dream. If you fliould think 
** turning after having given AHa the alarm onl 
** will fall upon you with contempt, as unenterprifi 
** effeminate. Neverthelefs, fuch as defire to depar 
** my confent for it: But, at the fame time, I c 
*< gods tow itnefs, that they defert their kingwht 
** conquering the world for the Macedonians, ah( 
** him to the kinder and mor« faithful attachment o 
**few friends that will follow his fortune." This is 
word for word the fame with what he wrote to Anti 
and he adds, <* That he had no fconer done Ipe 
" than they cried, he might lead tl.em to what 
" the world he pleafcd.'* Thus he tried the difjj 
of thefe brave men ; and there was no difficulty in 
ing the whole body into their fcntiments ; they fc 
of courfe. 

After this he accommodated himfelf more than 

the' manners nf thf» Af»atir«;. anH rjfr tlip famp tim#» r»i 
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t^n to inftrufl them in the Grecian literature, as well as 
to train them to arms in the Macedonian manner. 

As for his marriage with Roxana, it was entirely the 
eflfeft of love. He faw her at an entertainment, and found 
bcr charms irrefidible. Nor was the match unfuitable to 
the (ituation of his affairs. The barbarians placed greater 
confidence in him on account of that alliance, and his 
chaHity gained their affe£l<ion ; it delighted them to think, 
he would not approach the only woman he ever paiTion- 
«ely loved, without the fanftion of marriage. 

nephxftion and Craterus were his two favorites. The 

former praifed the Perfian fafhions, and drefled as he did ; 

the latter adhered to the cuftoras of his own country. He 

therefore employed Hephaeftion in his tranfaflions with 

the barbarians, and Craterus to fignify his pleafure to the 

Greeks and Macedonians. The one had more of his love, 

*nd the other more of his efteem. He was perfuaded in- 

<fced, and he often faid, " Hephaeftion loved Alexander, 

"and Craterus the king." Hence arofe private animof- 

'ties, which did not fail to break out upon occafion. One 

Jy, in India, they drew their fwords and came to blows. 

The friends of each were joining in the quarrel, when 

Alexander interpofed. He told Hephaeftion, publicly, 

** He was a fool and a madman, not to be fenfible that 

*' without his mafter's favor he would be nothing." He 

•89ve Craterus alfo a fevere reprimand in private ; and af. 

^'er having brought them together again, and reconciled 

'"Cm, he'fwore by Jupiter Ammon, and all the other gods, 

'* That he loved them more than all the men in the world ; 

" but, if he perceived them at variance again, he would 

" put them both to death, or him, at leaft, who began 

**the quarrel.'* This is faid to have had fuchan efFeft 

upon them, that they ne^er exprefled any diflike to each 

other, even in jeft, afterwards. 

Among the Macedonians, Philotas, the fon of Par- 
menio, had great authority. For he was not only valiant 
and indefatigable in the field, but after Alexander, no 
aian loved his friend more, or had a greater fpiritof gen- 
irofity. We are told, that a friend of his one day re- 
]ue(ted a fum of money, and he ordered it to be given 
lim. The fteward faid he had it not to give. " What," 
ays Philotas, '* haft thou not plate, or feme other move- 
'able ?" However, he affe(5led an oftentation of wealth. 
Vol. IV. R 
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ar.d a magnificence in his drefs and table, that was abovt 
the condition of a fubjedt. Befides, the loftinefs of hit 
port was altogether extravagant ; not tempered with any 
natural graces, but formal and uncouth, it expofed him 
both to hatred and fufpicion ; infomuch that Parmenio 
one day laid to him, " My fon, be lefs." He had long 
been reprefented in an invidious light to Alexander. 
When Damafcus, with all its riches, was taken, upon the 
defeat of Darius in Cilicia, among the number of captives 
that were brought to the camp, there was a beautiful young 
v/oman, called Antigone, a native of Pydna, who fell to 
the (hare of Philotas. Like a young foldier with a fa- 
vorite miflrefs, in his cups he indulged his vanity, and 
let many indifcreet things efcape him ; attributing all the 
great anions of the war to himfelf and to his father. At 
for Alexander, he called him a boy, who by their means 
enjoyed the title of a conqueror. The woman told thcfc 
things in confidence to one of her acquaintance, and he 
(as is common) mentioned them to another. At laflthey 
came to the ear of Craterus, who took the woman pri- 
vately before Alexander. When the king had heard the 
wliole from her own mouth, he ordered her to go as ufual 
to Philotas, but to make her report to him of all that he 
faid. Philotas, ignorant of the fnares that were laid for 
h'mi, converfed with the woman without the leaft refervc, 
and either in his refentment or pride, uttered many unbe- 
coming things againfl Alexander. That prince, though 
he had fufficient proof againfl: Philotas, kept the matter 
private, and difcovercd no tokens of averfion ; whether it 
was that he confided in Parmenio's attachment to him, 
• or whether he was afraid of the power and intereft of the 
family. 

About this time, a Macedonian, named Limnus,* a 
native of Chalieflra, confpired againft Alexander's life, 
and communicated his defign to one Nicomachus, a youth 
that he was fond of; deliring him to take apart m the 
enterprife. Nicomachu?, inltead of embracing the pro- 
pofal, informed his brother Balinusf of the plot, who 
V. cut immediately to Philotas, and defircd him to intro- 

'* It {lioiil<l, tiii.loubtedly, be read Dym^ui^ as Q. Curlius and 
Dlofloi iis \\ JVC \i. Ncihing is eaficr than tor a tranfciibcr to change 

- '». C'.ir.l.is Cii:s liim Cr.h.ilinii. 
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4t\Ke them to Alexander ; afluring him it was upon bufi- 
nefs of great importance. Whatever might be his reafon 
(for it is not known) Philotas refufed them admittance, on 
pretence that Alexander had other great engagements then 
upon his hands. They applied again, and met with a^ 
denial. By this time they entertained fome fufpicion ot* 
Philotas, and addreffed themfelves to Metron,* who in- 
troduced them to the king immediately. They informed 
him firf( of the confpiracy of Limnus, and then hinted to 
him their fufpicions of Philotas, on account of his reject- 
ing two feveral applications. 

Alexa.ider was incenfed at this negligence ; and when 

he found that the perfon who was fcnt to arreft Limnus, 

l«d killed himf becaufe he ftood upon liis defence and 

i^fufed to be taken, it difturbed him ftill more, to think 

I ^ had loft the means of difcovering his accomplices. Hi* 

f J^fentment againfl Philotas, gave opportunity to thofe who 

|j*d long hated that otricer, to avow their dillike, and to 

declare, how much the king was to blame in furtcrinj^ 

yimfclf to be fo eafily impofed upon, as to tliink tluit 

limnus, an infignificant Chala^ftrean, durft cngai->e, of his 

^Wn accord, in fuch a bold defign. ** No doubt," faid 

Jncy, «« he was the agent, or rather the inftrument of 

I " fome fuperior hand ; and the king fhould trace out the 

; '* fource of the confpiracy among thofe who have the moft 

L '* intereft in having it concealed." 

I As he began to liften to thefe difcourfes, and to give 
f Way to his fufpicions, it brought innumerable accufations 
againft Philotas, fome of them very groundlefs. He was 
apprehended and put to the torture, in prefence of the 
great officers of the court. Alexander had placed himfelf 
behind the tapeftry to hear the examination ; and when he 
found that Philotas bemoaned himfelf in fuch a lamentable 
Bianner, and had recourfe to fuch mean fupplications to 
Uephaeftion, he is reported to have faid, ** O Philotas, 
" durft thou, with all this unmanly weaknefs, embark in 
** /o great and hazardous an enterprize." 

• In the printed text it is hsfot ; butone of theraaourcripts gives 
«s MiT^tfra, which agrees with Curtius. Some name fecins to be 
-wanting, and Metroa was a confiderable olficerof the king's houf«- 
|K>ld ma iter of the ward robe. 

i Other authors lay, ho killed himfelf. 
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After the excaition of Philotas, he immediately fcot 
orders into Media that Parmenio ihould be put to death ; 
a man who had a (hare in mod of Philip's conquers, and 
who was the principal, if net the only one, of the old 
counfellors, who put Alexander upon his expedition into 
Afia. Of three fons whom he took over with them, he had 
fieen two flain in battle, and with the third he fell a facri- 
fice himfelf. Thefe proceedings made Alexander terrible 
to his friends, particularly to Antipater. That regent, 
therefore, fent privately to the i^tolians, and entered into 
league with them. They had fomething to fear from Al- 
exander, as well as he, for they had facked the city of the 
CEniades j and when the king was informed of it, hefaid, 
•• The children of the CEniades need not revenge their 
*' caufe ; I will punifh thtf iEtolians myfelf." 

Soon after this, happened the affair of Clitus ; whicb^ 
liowever finiply related, is much more (hocking than th^ 
execution of Philotas. Yet, if we refleft on the occa(ionK' 
and circumftances of the thing, we (hall conclude it wa^ 
a misfortune, rather than a deliberate aft, and that Alex — 
ander's unhappy pallion and intoxication only furnifhec^ 
the evil genius of Clitus with the means of accompli(hin^S 
his definition. It happened in the following manner ^ 
The king had fonie Grecian fruit brought him from er"* 
board a velTel, and as he greatly admired its frefh-nefs anc^ 
beauty, he dcfired Clitus to fee it, and partake of it. I ^ 
happened that Clitus was offering facrifice that day ; bat 
he left it to wait upon the king. Three of the fheep or» 
which the libation was already poured, followed him. -^ 
The king, informed of that accident, confulted hisfooth- 
fayers, Ariftander and Cleomantis the Spartan, upon it ; 
and tliey affured him it was a very bad omen. He, there- 
fore ordered the victims to be immediately offered for the 
health of Clitus ; the rather, becaufe three days before he 
had a (hange and alarming dream, in which Clitus ap- 
peared in mourning, fitting by the dead fons of Parmenio. 
However, before the facrifice was finifhed, Clitus went to 
fup with the king, who that day had been paying his 
homage to Caftor and Pollux. 

After they were warmed with drinking,fomebody began 
to fing the verfes of one Pranicus, or, as others will have it 
©f Pierio, written in ridicule of the Macedonian officers 
who had lately been beaten by the barbarians. The older 
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5 Alt of the company were greatly offended at it, and con- 
emned both the poet and the finger ; but Alexander, 
and thofe about him liflenedwith pleafure, and bade him 
go on. Clitus, who by this time had drank too much, 
and was naturally rough and froward, could not bear their 
behavior. He faid, ** It was not well done, to make a 
** jeft, and that among barbarians and enemies, of Mace- 
** dontans that were much better men than the laughers, 
•* though they had met with a misfortune." Alexander 
made anfwcr, " That Clitus was pleading his own caufe, 
"when he gave cowardice the foft name of misfortune.*' 
Then Clitus Uarted up and faid, " Yet it was this coward- 
** ice that favcd you, fon of Jupiter as you are, when you 
** were turning your back to the fword of Spithridates. 
** It is by the blood of the Macedonians and thefe wounds 
** that you are grown fo great, that you difdain toac- 
^* knowledge Philip for your father, and will needs pafs 
" yourfelf for the fon of Jupiter Ammon." 

Irritated at this infolence, Alexander replied, " It is in 
'' this villanous manner thou talked of me in all com- 
** panies, and ftirreft up the Macedonians to mutiny ; 
** Dutdod thou think to enjoy it long ?" •* And what do 
** we enjoy now ?" faid Clitus, ** what reward have we 
** for all our toils ? Do we not envy thole who did not live 
*• to fee Macedonians bleed under Medi.in rods, or fue to 
*• Perfians for accefs to their king ?'* While Clitus went 
on in this rafh manner, and the king retorted upon hini 
with equal bitternefs, the old men inrerpofed, and endea- 
vored to allay the flame." Mean time Alexander turned 
to Xenodochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Colopho. 
nian, and faid, " Do not the Greeks appear to you among 
"** the Macedonians like demigods among fo niany wild- 
** beafls ?" Clitus, far from giving uj^ the difpiite, callcl 
upon Alexander "Tofpeakout what he had to ray, or not 
*« to invite freemen to his table, who wonM declare i heir 
•* fentiments without rcferve. But perha;3s," continue i 
he, " it were better to pafs your life with barbarians and 
** flaves, who will worlhip your Pcrfian girdle and v\hite 
•• robe without fcruple.'* 

Alexander, no longer able to reft rain his anger, threw 
an apple at his face, and tlien looked about for nis fword. 
But Ariltophanes,* one of his guards, had taken it av.ay 



• Q. Curtius and Arrlan call him Arillonu^. 
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in time, and the company gathered about htm, and en- 
treated him to be quiet. Their remonflrances, howeirer, 
were vain, he broke from them, and called out, in the 
Macedonian language, for his guards, which was the fif- 
nal of a great tumult. At the fame time he ordered the 
trumpeter to found, and (Iruck him with his fift, upf» 
his difcovering an unwillingnefs to obey. This maa was 
afterwards held in great efteem, becaufe he prevented the 
whole army from being alarmed. 

As Clitus would not make the lead fubmtflion, bii 
friends, with much ado, forced him out of the room, fint 
he loon returned by another door, repeating in a boM 
and difrefpedlful tone thofe verles from the Andromache 
of Euripides ; 

Are thefe your cudoms ? Is it thus that Greece 
Rewards her combatants ?* Shall oae man ciittn 
The trophies won by thoufands ? 

Then Alexander fnatcheda fpear from one of the |uardS| 
and meeting Clitus as he was putting by the curtain, lU 
iiim through the body. He fell immediately to thegrouDd» 
and With adifmal groan expired. 

Alexander's rage fubfided in a moment 5 hecatnetd 
hiiTifelf ; and feeing his friends (landing in filent aftonifli- 
mcnt by him, he haftily drew the fpear out of the dead 
body, and was applying it to his own throat, when hil 
piards feized his hands, and carried him by force into his 
chamber. He palfed that night and the next day in an- 
^iii/h inejtpreffible ; and when he had wafted himfelf with 
tears and lamentations, he lay in fpeechlefs grief, uttering 
only now and then a ^Toan. Jlis friends, alarmed at this 
melancholy filerce, forced themfelves into flie room, and 
attempted to conlole him. But lie would liften to noneof 
tlieni, except Ariftander, who put him in mind of his 
«l:eani, and the ill omen of the Ihecp, and afTured him, that 
tlic whole was by the decree of fate. As he feemcda 
Ijltle comforted, Caliifthencs ihe philofopher, Ariftotle's 
near relation, and Anaxarchiis the Abderite, were called 
in.f Calli.lheiies began in a loft and tender manner, en- 

* Tliis is the Ipccch of Peleus to Monelaus. 
t Callillhcnes was of the city of Olynthus, and had been recom- 
mended to Alexander ty Ariftotie, whole relation he wa». He had 
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deavorin^ to relieve him without fearching the wound. 
But ADazarchus, who had a particular walk in philolbphy, 
and looked upon his fellow laborers in fcience with con- 
tempt, cried out, on entering the room, "Is this Alex- 
**ander upon whom the whole world have their eyes ? 
** Can it be he who lies extended on the ground, crying 
^ like a (lave, in fear of the law and the tongues of men» 
** to whom he fhould himfelf be a law and the meafure 
** of right and wrong ? What did he conquer for, but to 
** rule and to command, not fervilely to lubmit to the 
**vai« opinions of men : Know you not," continued he, 
"that Jupiter is reprefented with Themis and Jufticeby 
•* his fide, to fliow, that whatever is done by fupreme 
•* power is right ?" By this, and other difcourfes of the 
^ame kind, he alleviated the king's grief indeed, but made 
him, withal, more haughty and unjuft. At the fame time, 
he infinuated himfelf into his favor in fo extraordinary a 
>lianner,.thathe could no longer bear the converfation of 
Callifthenes, who before was not very agreeiible on ac- 
count of his aufterity. 

One day, adifpute had arifen at table about the feafons 
%nd the temperature of the climate. Callidhenes held 
With thofe who aflerted, that the country they were then 
in, was much colder, and the winters more fevere, tlian in 
Greece. Anaxarchus maintained the contrary with great 
ebftinacy. Upon, which Callilthenes faid, ** You muft 
■* needs' acknowledge, my friend, that this is much the 
" colder ; for there you went in winter in one cloak, and 
•* here you cannot fit at table without three houfing cov- 
•• erlets, one over another." This ftroke went to the 
heart of Anaxarchus. 

Callifthenes was difagreeable to all the other fophifls 
and flatterers at court ; the more fo, becaufe he was fol- 
lowed by the young men on account of his eloquence, 
and no lefs acceptable to the old for his regular, grave, 
fclf fatisfied courfe of life. All which confirms what was 
faid to be the caufe of his going to Alexander, namely, an 

too much of the fpirit of liberty, to be fit for a court. He did not 
fhow it, however, in this inftance. Ariftotla forewarned him, that 
if he went on to treat the king with the freedom which his fpirit 
prompted, it would one day be fatal to him. 

<* Short date of life, my fon, thefc words forbodc." 
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ambition to bring his fellow citizens back, and to re- 
people the place of his nativity.* His great reputatioa 
naturally expofed him to envy ; and he gave fome room 
for calumny himfelf, by often refufing the king's invita-- 
tionSy and when he did go to his entertainments, by fitting 
foleran and filcnt ; 'which fhowed that he could neither 
commend, nor was fatisfied with what pafled ; infomuck 
that Alexander faid to him one day, 

1 hate the fage 

Who reaps no fruits of wifdora to hixnfelf. 

Once when he was at the king's table with a large 
company, and the cup came to him, he was defired to 
pronounce an eulogium upon the Macedonians extempore, 
which he did with fo much eloquence, that the gueiis,be- 
/ide their plaudits, role up and covered him with their 

firlands. Upon this, Alexander faid, in the words o£ 
uripides, 

When great the theme 'tiseafy to excel. 

*' But fhow us now," continued he, ** the power of your 
^* rhetoric, in fpeaking againfl the Macedonians, that they 
** may fee their faults and amend.*' 

Then the orator took the other fide, and fpoke with 
equal fluency againft the encroachments and other fanlti 
of the Macedonians, as well as againfl the divifions among 
ilie Greeks, which he fhowed to be the only courfeof the 
great increafe of Philip's power ; concluding with thele 
words, 

Amidfl fedition's vraves 
Tljc worfl of mortals may emerge to honor. 

By this he drew upon himfelfthe implacable hatred of the 
Macedonians, and Alexander faid, ** He gave not, in thi» 
**cafe, a fpecimen of his eloquence, but of his malev- 
** olence.*' 

HermippusaflTuresus, that Stroibus, a perfon employed 
by Calliflhenes to read to lum, gave this account of the 
matter to Ariflotle. He adds, that Calliflhenes per- 

• Olynthus was one of the cities dcftroycd by Philip ; whether 
Alexander permitted thephilofophec to retttablilh it, is uncertaiu; 
hut Cicero informs us, that^ in his time, it was a Hourlihiug place^ 
VideC'riii. in Verrtm, 
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ceivins: the kings avcrfion to him, repeated this verfc two 
or three times at parting : 

Patroclus, thy fuperior is no more. 

It was not, therefore without reafon, that Ariflotle faid 
of Callifthenes, '< His eloquence, indeed, is great, but 
" he wants common fenfe." He not only refufed, with 
all the firmnefs of a phiiofopher, to pay his refpeits to 
Alexander by proflration, but flood forth fingly, and ut- 
tered in public many grievances which the beft and oldeft 
of the Macedonians durft not reflect upon but in fecret, 
.though they were as much difpleafed at them as he. By 
preventing the prollration, he faved the Greeks, indeed, 
, irom a great difhonor, and Alexander from a greater ; 
bat he ruined himfelf ; becaufe his manner was fuch, that 
' be feemed rather defirous to compel than to perfuade. 
Chares of Mitylene tells us, that Alexander, at one of 
bis entertainments, after he had drank, reached the cup 
to one of his friends. That friend had no fooner received 
itthan he rofe up, and turning towards the hearth,* where 
ftpod the domeftic gods, to drink, he worfhipped, and then 
kifled Alexander. This done, he took his place again at 
tbe table. All the guefts did the fame in their order, ex. 
cept Calliftlienes. When it came to his turn, he drank, 
«ad then approached to give the king a kifs, who being 
engaged in fome difcourfe with Hephaeilion, happened 
not to mind him. But Demetrius, furnamed Phidon, 
cried out, ** Receive not his kifs ; for he alone has not 
" adored you." Upon which, Alexander refufed it, and 
Callifihenes faid aloud, ** Then I return one kifs the 
" poorer." 

A coldnefs, of courfe, enf ued j but many other things 
contributed to his fall. In the firft place, Hephaeftion's 
report was believed, that Callifthenes had promifed him 
to adore the king, and broke his word. In the next 
place, Lyfimachus and Agnon attacked him, and faid, 
M The fophift went about with as much pride as if he 

♦ Dacier is of opinion, that, by thisaftion, the flatterer wanted to 
infinuate, that Alexander oughi to be reckoned among the domcllio 
gods. But, as the king iat in that part of the room where the Fc- 
Mes wjre, we rather think it was a vile excui'e to the man's own 
:onfcience for this aft of religious worfhip, becaufe their pofition 
ci\adc it dubious, whether it was intended for Alexander or for them. 
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** had demolifhed a tyranny, and the young men foUowdl^ 
*« him, as the only freeman among fo many thoufands.'' 
Thcfe things, upon the difcovery of Hermolaus*s plot 
againfi Alexander, give an air of probability to what wti 
aHegcd againil Callidhenes. His enemies faid, Hermo- 
laiis inquired of him, ** By what means he might becoim 
" the moft famous man in the world ?" and that hean- 
fwered, " By killing the moft famous." They farther 
aflerted, that by way of encouraging him to the attempt^ 
)ie bade Jiim " not be afraid of the golden bed, but rc- 
** member he had to do with a man who had iufferedbotk * 
** by firkncfs and by wounds." 

Neither Hermolaus, however, nor any of his accom- 
plices, made any mention of Callifthenes amidft the ex- 
tremities of torture. Nay, Alexander himfelf, in the ac- 
count he immediately gave of the plot to Craterus, At- 
talus and Alcctas, writes, ** That the young men, whea 
** put to the torture, declared it was entirely their own 
*' enterprize, and that no man befides was privy to it." 
Yet afterwards, in a letter to Antipater, he a(Brms, that 
CaUifthenes was as guilty as the reft. ** The Macedoni- 
Hns," fays he, ** have ftoned the young men to death. 
•* As for the fophift, I will punifh him myfelf, andthofe 
" that fent him, too : Nor ftiall the towns that harbornl 
** the confpirators efcape.'* In which he plainly difcoverf 
his averfion toVVriftotle, by whom Callifthenes was brought 
lip, as a relation ; for he was the fon of Hero, Ariftotlc'l 
niece. His death is varioufly related. Some fay, Alex- 
ander ordered him to be hanged ; others, that he fell fick 
and died in chains. And Chares writes, that he was kept 
feven months in prifon, in order to be tried in full coun- 
cil in the prefenceof Ariftotle ; but that he died of excef. 
live corpulency and the louly difeafc, at the lime that 
Alexander was wounded by the Malh Oxydracae in India. 
This happened, however, at a later period than that ^^t- 
arc upon. 

In the mean time, Demaratus the Corinthian, though 
far advanced in years, was ambitious of going to fee Alex- 
ander. Accordingly he took the voyage, and when he 
beheld him, he faid, " The Greeks fell flir.rt of a great 
** plcafure, who did not live to fee Alexander upon the 
^' throne of Darius," But he did not live to enjoy the: 
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dng's friendfliip. He flckened and died foon after. The 
king, however, performed his obfequies in the mofl inag- 
aafiGcnt manner ; and the army threw up for him a monu- 
nent of earth of great extent, and fourfcore cubits high. 
^8 ajfhes were carried to the fea (hore in a chariot and 
limr, with the richeft ornaments. 

When Alexander was upon the point of fctting out for 
India, he faw his troops were fo laden with ipoils that 
^y were unfit to march. Therefore, early in the morn- 
ing that he was to take his departure, after the carriages 
; Here aflembled, he fir ft fet fire to his own baggage and that 
M>f his friends ; and then gave orders that the reft (hould 
^"be ferved in the fame manner. The refolution appeared 
^iDore difficult to take, than it was to execute. Few were 
^^Ifpleafed at it, and numbers received it with acclamations 
^of joy. They freely gave part of their equipage to fuch 
r« were in need, and burnt and deftroyed whatever was 
- iuperfluous. This greatly encouraged and fortified Alex- 
f wder in his defign. Befides, by this time he was become 
P*inilexibJy fevere in puniftiing offences. Menander, though 
ffOue of his friends, he put to death, for refufing to ftay in 
y» fortrefs he had given him the charge of ; and one of the 
[i Wbarians, named Ofodates, he (hot dead with an arrow, 
-fer the crime of rebellion, 

^ About this time a (heep yeaned a lamb with the perfefl 
j-ferm and color of a tiara upon its head, on each fide of 
iHich were tefticles. Looking upon the prodigy with 
P^Wror, he employed the Chaldaeans, who attended him 
P&rfuch purpofes, to purify him by their expiations. He 
f'old his friends on tnis occafion, " That he was more 
. '"troubled on their account than his own; for he was 
"afraid that after his death fortune would throw theem- 
**pire into the hands of fome obfcure and weak man.'* A 
^tcr omen, however, foon diflipated his fears. A Mace- 
donian named Proxenus, who had the charge of the king's 
Equipage, on opening* the ground by the river Oxus, in 
'^rdcr to pitch his mafter's tent, difcovered a ipring of a 
5rofs,oily liquor ; whicli, after the furface was taken off, 
^me perfectly clear, and ncitlier in tafte nor fmell differed 
^rom real oil, nor was inferior to it in fmoothntfs and 

* Strabo (lib. ii.) afcribes the fame properties to the ground near 
he river Ochus. Indeed, the Ochus, and the Oxus unite their 
ti^snis, and flow together in the Cafpian Sea. 
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brightncfs, though there were no olives in that co 
It is faid, indeed, that the water of the Oxus is of f 
tuous a quality, that it makes the (kins of thofe who 
in it fmooth and fhining.* 

It appears, from a letter of Alexander's to Ant 
that he was greatly delighted with this incident, and 
oned it one of the happieft prefages the gods had i 
cd him. The foothfayers faid, it betokened, that ti 

f>edition would prove a glorious one, but at the fain 
aborious and difficult, becaufe heaven has given m 
to refrefli them after their labors. Accordingly } 
with great dangers in the battles that he fought, a 
celled very confiderable wounds. But his army fu 
moft by want of neceflaries and by the climate, f 
part, he was ambitious to fhow that courage can tri 
over fortune, and magnanimity over force : He th 
nothing invincible to the brave, or impregnable i 
bold.f Purfuant to this opinion, when he befieget 
methresj upon a rock extremely fteep and apparent 
acceffible, and faw his men greatly difcouraged at t\ 
terprize, he afked Oxyartes, *• Whether Sifimethre 
" a man of fpirit ?'* And being anfwered, "That hi 
** timorous and daflardly," he faid, ** You inform n: 
•* rock may be taken, fmce there is no ftrength in it 
** fender.** In fafl, he found means to intimidate 
methres^ and made himfelf mafter of the fort. 

In the fiege of another fort, fituated in a place eq 
fleep, among the young Macedonians that were to gi^ 
atfault, there was one called Alexander; and theking 
occafion to fay to him, ** You muft behave galla 
** my friend, to do juflice to your name.'* He ws 

* Pliny telTs us, that the furface of thefe rivers was a confi 
of fait, and that the waters flowed under it as under a cruft c 
The fait confidence he imputes to the defluftioi»s from the e 
boring mountains, but he fays nothing of the unduous quali 
thefe waters mentioned by Plutarch. Kat. Hijl. lib. xxxi. 

+ One of the manufcripts, Inftead of et/lo^/xttj, has oloX^o 
Then the latter member of the fciitence would be, norfecure 
timorous. 

X This ftrong hold was fituated in Baftriana. Strabo fays, i 
fifteen furlongs high, as many in compafs, and that the top 
fertile plain, capable of maintaining five hundred. It was in 
triana that Alexander married Roxana, the daughter of Oxy; 
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afterwards that the young wan fell as he was 
ifhing himfclf in a glorious manner, and he laid 
1 to heart. 

1 he fat down before Nyfa,* the Macedonians 
ime difficulty of advancing to the attack, on ac- 
f the depth of the river that wafhed its walls, till 
der faid, "What a wretch ami, that 1 did not 
to fwim," and was going to ford it with his ihield 
and. After the firft aflault, while the troops were 
ng themfelves, ambafladors came with an offer to 
te ; and along with them were deputies from fomc 
aces. They were furprized to fee him in armor 
any pomp or ceremony ; and their aftonifliment 
d, when he bade the oldeft of the ambalTadors, 
Acuphis, take the fofa that was brought for him- 
^cuphis, ftruck with a benignity of reception fo far 
his hopes, alked what they muft do to be admitted 
friendfhip ? Alexander anfwered, " It muft be on 
tion that they appoint you their governor, and 
me a hundred of their beft men for hoftages." 
sfmiled at this, and faid, " I (hould govern better 
I would take the worft, inftead of the beft," 
aid, the dominions of Taxiles, in India, f were 
as Egypt. They afforded excellent pafturage too, 
e the mofl fertile in all rcfpe^ls. As he was a man 
prudence, he widted on Alexander, and after the 
ipliments, thus addrcffed him : "Whatoccafioa 
re for wars between you and me, if you are not 
to take from us our water and other neceffaries of 
the only things that reafonable men will take up 
for } As to gold and^filver and other poffeflions, 
n richer than you, I am willing to oblige you with 
if 1 am poorer, I have no obje<5tion to fharing 
ir bounty.'* Charmed with his frankncfs, Alex- 
ok his hand, and anfwered, " Think you, then, 
lU this civility, to efcape without a conflict ? You 
uch deceived if you do. I will difpute it with 
) the laft ; but it (hall be in favors and benefits ; 

m calls it Nyffa ; fo indeed does the Vulcob. MS. That 
places it near Mount Meris, and adds, that it was built by 
>, or Bacchus. Hence it had the name of DionyGopoUs, 
called Nerg. 
een the Indus and the Hydafpce. 

IV. s 
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** for I will not have you exceed mc in gencrofity." 
Therefore, afer having received great prefenls irom him 
and made greater, he faid to him one evening, " 1 drink 
" to you, Taxiles, and as furc as you pledge me, you (ball, 
** have a thoufand talents." His friends were offended 
at his giving away fuch immenfe Aims, but it made many 
of the barbarians look upon him with a kinder eye. 

The moft warlike of the Indians ufed to fight for pay. 
Upon this invafion they defended the cities that hired 
them, with great vigor, and Alexander fuffered bv them 
not a little. T.o one of the cities he granted an nonor- 
able capitulation, and yet feized the mercenaries, as they 
wbrc upon their march homewards, and put them all to 
the fword. This is the only blot in his military condudl ; 
all his other proceedings were agreeable to the laws of 
war, and worthy of a king.* 

The philofophers gave him no Icfs trouble than the mer- 
cenaries, by endeavoring to fix a mark of infamy upon 
thofc princes that declared for him, and by exciting the 
free nations to take up arms ; for which reafon he hang- 
ed many of them. 

As to his war with Porus, we have an account of it in 
his own letters. According to thsm, the river Hydafpes 
was between the two armies, and Porus drew up his ele- 
phants on the banks oppofitc the enemy, with their heads 
toward the Itream, to guard it. Alexander caufed a great 
noife and biiftle to be made every day in his camp, that 
the barbarians, being acculior.:ed to it, might not be fo 
ready to take the alarm. f This done, he took the ad- 
vantage of a dark and ttormy night, with part of his in- 
fantry, and a (ele6t body of cavalry, to gain a little ifland 
in the river, at fome diflance from the Indians. When he 
was there, he and his troops were attacked with a moft 

* It was juft 2nd lawful, it ieems, to go about harraning ancL 
dcftroying thofe nations that had never offended him. and upoa 
which he had no claim, except that avowed by the northern barba- 
rians, when they entered Italy, namely, that the weak mufl lubmit 
to the ftrong ! Indeed, thole barbarians were much l:oneller mtfu, 
for they had another, and a better plea ; they went lo leek bread. 

+ The Latin and French tranflators have both miftaken the Icnfc 
of this palfage.— E^jJoHflt r»? Bxp^a^aq fjLn (poQucr^ai. U certain- 
ly capable ol the Icnic we have given it, and the context requires it 
fliould be io undoritood. Sec Arrian {1. v. Ld St, p. io8. A. r.nd U) ' 
in fupport wt- thjt conftrutUon. Jjce alio O. Curiius, 1. viii. p. 
fcOj. Ld. Am. "^ 
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it wind and rain, accompanied with dreadful thun. 
id lightning. But, notwithftandingthis hurricane, in 
I he faw feveral of his men perifh by the lightning, 
vanced from the ifland to the oppofitc bank. The 
fpcs felled' with the rain, by its violence and ra- 
made a breach on that fide, which received water 
;h to form a bay, fo that when lie came to Iand» he 
I the bank extremely flippery, and the ground broken 
ndcrmined by the current. • On this occafion he is 
3 have uttered that celebrated faying, ** Will you 
ieve my Athenian friends, what dangers I undergo, 
lave you the heralds of my fame V* The la(l partic- 
we have from Oneficritus : But Alexander himfelf 
ays, they quitted their boats^ and, armed as they 
waded up the breach breaft high; and that when 
were landed, he advanced with the horfe twenty 
ngs before tlie foot, concluding that if the enemy 
:ed him with th?ir cavalry, he fhould be greatly their 
ior, and that if they made a movement with their 
ry, his would come up time enough to receive them, 
id he judge amifs. The cri-^-iiy detachjd sL^a.nii 
. thoufanl iiorie and fixty aniud chariots, and he 
ed them with eafe. The chariots he took, and killed 
lundrcd of the cavalry upon the fpot. By this, Purus 
ftood that Alexander himfelf had paired the river, 
lerefore brought up his whole army, except what 
red' neceffary to keep the reft of the Macedonians 
making good their paflage. Alexander confidering 
rce of the elephants, and the enemy's fuperior num- 
iid not choofeto engige them in front, but attacked 
ft wing himfelf, while Ccenus, according to his or- 
fcU upon the right. Both wings being broken, retir- 
the elephants in the centre, and rallied there* The 
It then was of a more mixed kind ; but maintained 
uch obitinacy, that it was not decided till the eighth 
>f the day. This defcription of the battle we nave 
:he conqueror himfelf, in one of his epiftles. 
ft hiftorians agree, that Porus was four cubits and a 
high, and that though the elephant he rode was 
F the largeft, his ftature and balk were fuch, that he 
red but proportionably mounted. This elephant, 
g the whole battle, gave extraordinary proofs of hia 
ty and care of the king's pcrfon. As long as that 



" comprehended in the word king." Alexander r 
reftored him his own dominions immediately, w! 
was to govern as his lieutenant, but added very e: 
territories to them ; for having fubdued a free c 
which contained fifteen nations, five thoufandconfi 
cities and villages in proportion, he beftowed it on J 
Another country, three times as large, he gave to 
one of his friends, who was alfo to a6l thJre as 1 
Venant. 

In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received 
wounds, of which he died fome time after. Th 
account moft writers give us : But Oneficritus : 
died of age and fatigue, for he was thirty years oh 
rxander (liovved as much regret, as if he had loft ; 
ful friend and companion. He efteemed liim, inc 
fuch ; and built a city near the Hydafpes, in t} 
where he was buried, which he called after him, Bi 
lia. He is alfo reported to have built a city, am 
it Peritas, in memory of a dog of that name, which 
brought up and was very fond of. This particula 
fays, he had from Potamo of Leftios. 

The combat with Porus abated the fpirit of the 
donians, and made them refolvc to proceed no fai 
India. It was with difficulty tliey had defeated an 
who brought only twenty thoufand foot, and two th 

hrirf«» \ntn frlip fiplH : and therpfnrp thpv nnmnfpH Al* 
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the Gang^es,* which, they were informed, was thirty two 
furlongs in breadth, and in depth a hundred fathom. The 
oppoflte fhore too was covered with numbers of fquadrons, 
Mttah'ons, and elephants. For the kings of tlie Ganda- 
rites and Praefians were faid to be waiting for them there, 
with eighty thoufand liorfe, two hundred thoufand foot, 
eight thoufand chariots, and (ix thoufand elephants train- 
c^ltowar. Nor is this number at all magnified ; for An- 
drocottus, who reigned not long after, made Seleucus a 
prefcnt of five hundred elephants at one time,f and with 
»fi army of fix hundred thoufand men traverfed India, and 
conquered the whole. 

Alexander's grief and indignation at this refufal were 
^uch, that at firft he ftiut himfelf up in his tent, and lay 

?proftrafe on the ground, declaring. ** He did not thank 
** the Macedonians in the leafl for what they had done, if 
"they would not pafs the Ganges; for he confidered a 
''retreat as no other than an acknowledgment that he 
* was overcome.'* His friends omitted nothing that 
'''ight comfort him ; and at Ia(l their remonftranccs, to- 
gether with the cries and tears of the foldiers, who were 
juppliants at his door, melted him, and prevailed on, 
*^im to return. However, he firft contrived many vain 
^nd fophiftical things to ferve the purpofes of fame ; 
^tnong which were arms much bigger than his men could 
^fe, and higher mangers, and heavier bits than his hories 
required, left frittered up and down. He built aUb 
great altars, for which the Priefians ftill retain much ven- 
eration, and their kings crofs the Ganges every year to 
offier facrifices in the Grecian manner upon them. An- 
drocottus,' who was then very young, had a fight of 
Alexander, and he is reported to have often faid after- 
Wards, " That Alexander was within a little of making 
'• himfelf mailer of all the country ; with fuch hatred and 
"contempt was the reigning prince looked upon, on ac- 
*• count of his profligacy of manners, and meannefs of 
" birth." 

Alexander in his march from thence, formed a defi^^n 
to lee the Ocean ; for which piirpofe he caufed a number 

♦ The Ganj^es is the iargeft of all the rivers in the three continents, 
the Indus the tecond, the Nile the third, and the Danube the fuurlh. 

+ Dacler fays five thoulaud, but docs not mention his authority. 
Perhaps it was only a (lip in the writing or in the printing. 
4 - S 2 
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of rovi boats and rafts to be conflru6led, and, upon thenr, 
fell down tiie rivers at his leifure. Nor was this navigatioir 
unattended with hoftilities. He made feveral defcentsbv [ 
I he way, and attacked the adjacent cities, which were aft 
forced to fubmit to his vii^orious arms. However, he 
was very near being cut in pieces by theMalli, who are 
called the moft warlike people in India. He had drivea 
fome of them from the wall with his miflive weapons, and 
was the firft man that afcended it. But prefently after ht 
was lip, the fcaling ladder broke. Finding himfelf and 
his fmall company* much galled by the darts of the 
barbarians from below, he poifed himfelf, and leaped 
down into the midft of the enemy. By good fortune he 
fell upon his feet ; and the barbarians were fo aftonifbcd 
at the flafhing of his arms as he came down, that they 
thought they beheld lightning, or fome fupernatural 
fplendor iffuing from his body. At firft, therefore, they 
drew back and difperfed. But when they had recollefled 
themfelves, and faw him attended only by two of hit 
guards, they attacked him hand to hand, and wounded 
him through his armor with their fwords and fpears, 
notwithftanding the valor with which he fought. One 
of them Handing farther ofF, drew an arrow with fuch 
flrength, that it made its way through his cuirafs, and i 
entered the ribs under the breaft. Its force was fo great, 
that he gave back and was brought upon his knees, and 
the barbarian ran up with his drawn fimitar to defpatch 
him. Peuceftas and Limnjeusf placed themfelves before 
him, but the one was wounded and the other killed. Peu» 
cartas, who furvived, was flill making fome reHftance, 
when Alexander recovered himfelf and laid the barbarian 
at his feet. The king, however, received new wounds, 
and at lafl had fuch a blow from a bludgeon upon his neck, 
that he was forced to fupport himfelf by the wall, and 
there flood with his face to the enemy. The Macedo- 
nians, who by this time had got in, gathered about him,. 
and carried him off to his tent. 

His fenfes were gone, and it was the current report in 
(he army that he was dead. When they had with great 
difficulty fawed offthefhalt, which v/asof wood, and with 

♦ The word 67*^0? implies, that he wasnotquite alone ; and it 
.ippenrs immediitely after that he was not. 
y Q. Curcius calls him Timxus. 



Lual trouble had taken off the ciiirafs, they proceeded t» 
Ktra6l the head, which was three fingers broad, and four 
rag, and (luck faft in the bone. He fainted under the 
iperation and was very near expiring ; but when the head 
fU got out, he came to himfelf. Yet, after the danger 
f« over, he continued weak, and a long time confined 
lumfelftoa regular diet, attending fclely to the cure of 
his wound. The Macedonians could not bear to be fo long 
deprived of the fight of tlieir king ; they aflTembled in a 
tumultuous manner about his tent. When he perceived 
this, he put on his robe, and made his appearance ; but as 
icon as he had facrificed to the gods, he retired again. As 
he was on his way to the place of his deftination,* though 
carried in a litter by the water fide, he fubdued a large 
track of land, and many rclpe6lable cities. 

In the courfe of this expedition, he took ten of the 
GymHo/opbiftSf-f who had been principally concerned in 
iiuligating Sabbas to revolt, and had brought numberlefs 
other troubles upon the Macedonians. As thefe ten were 
reckoned the mod acute and concife in their anfwers, he 
pat the mofl difficult queftions to them that could be 
thoiijht of, and at the fame time declared, he would put 
thtf firft perfon that anfwered wrong to death, and after 
Mm all the reft. The oldeft man among them was to be 
judge.. 

He demanded of the firft, " Which were moft numerous 
** the living or the dead ?" He anfwered, " the living j 
'* for the dead' no longer exift*'J 

The fecond was aftced, "Whether the earth or the fea 
** produced the largeft animals ?" He anfwered, " The 
** earth ; for the fea is part it." 

The third, " Which was the craftieft of all animals ?'* 
«*That," faid he, "with which man is notyet acquainted. [I*** 

+ Thefc philofophers, fo called from their going naked, were 
divided into two fefts, the Brachmani and the Gcrmani. The 
Brachmani were moft efteemcd, becaufe there was a confiftency in 
their principles. Apuleius tells us, that not only the fcholars, but 
the younger pupils were affembled about dinner time, and exam- 
ined what good they had done that day ; and fuch as could point 
out fome a£l of humanity, or ui'eful purfuitthat they had been en- 
gaged in, were not allowed any dinner. 

f They did not hold the mortality, butthe tranfmigratlon dfthe 
foul. 

||Thls we fuppofeto mean man himfelf, as not beln^ acquaiatect 
\irith himfelf. 
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The fourth, " What was his rcafon for perfuading' 
'« Sabbas to revolt ?'^ " Becaufe," faid he, «« I wifhed 
** him either to live with honor, or to die as a coward dc^ 
" fcrves."* 

The fifth had this queftion put to him, " which dd a 
" you think oldeft, the day or the night V* He anfwcFed, i 
" The day, by one day." As the king appeared furprized i 
at this folution, the philofopher told him, " AbftruJTc ) 
" queilions mu(l have abftrufe anfwers." 

Then addrelfmg himfelt to the fixth, he demanded, j 
" What are the beft means for a man to make himfplf J 
'* loved ?" He anfwered, " If poffeffed of great power, ! 
" do not make yourfelf feared." 

The feventh was afked, " How a man might bccpme 
** a god ?" He anfwered, *' By doing what is impoflible 
** for man to do." 

The eighth, "Which is ftrongeft life qr death ?"^ 
** Life," faid he ; "becaufe it bears fo many evils." , 

The laft queftion that he put, was, "How long is it good 
for a man to live V* " As long," faid the philofopher, 
*< as he does not prefer death to life." 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him to give fen- 
tence. The old man faid, " In my opinion they have 
** all anfwered one worfe than other." "If this is thy 
"mdgment," faid Alexander, "thou fhalt die firft." 
"No,'* replied the philofopher, " not except you choofe 
** to break your word ; for you declared the man that 
" anfwered worft fhould firft fufi'er." 

The king lo'idcd them with prefents, and difmiffcd them. 
After which he fent Oneficritus, a difciple of Diogenes, 
to the other Indian fages who were of moft reputation and 
lived a retired life, to defire tiieni to come to him. 
Oneficritus tells us, Calanus treated him with great info- 
lenceand harfhnefs, bidd-ng him to ftrip himfelf naked, 
if he defired to hear any of his doctrine : " You ftiould not 

♦ One of the manufciipts gives us Kfty\ujq here InftcDd of xacx«r?« 
Then the fenfc will be, " Ikccrfc I wilhed him either to live or die 
" with honor." Which wc cannot but prefer ; for he who has re- 
gard enough for a msn to wifii hira to live with honor, cannot be 
lo envious as to wifli him to die with diPnonor. At the fame time 
we agree with Mo fes DuSoul, that fome archnefs is intended in 
moil of the anfwers; but what archnefs is there in this, as it is com- 
monly tranflatcd, Becaufe J wijkid him dt.'icr io live honorably^ or to 
die niijirably. 
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•• htair rae on any other condition^" /aid He/* though you 
•■ came from Jupiter himfelf."' Dandamis behaved with 
more civility ; and when Oneficritus had given him anac« 
count of Pythagoras, Socrates^ and Diogenes, he faid, 
**Thcy appeared to him to have been men of genius, 
•* but to have lived with too paffive a regard to the laws." 
■Others fay, Dandamis entered into no difcourfe with 
Ihc mcflenger, but only aflced', "Why Alexander had 
" taken fo long a journey ?'* As to Calanus, it is ceitain 
Taxiles prevailed with him to go to Alexander. His true 
Bune was Sphines ; but becau(e he addretfed them with 
-the word Calef which is the Indian form of falutation, the 
Greeks called him Calanus. Thii philofopher, we are 
told, prefen ted Alexander with a good image of his em- 
pire. He laid a dry and (hrivelled hide before him, and 
irft trod upon the edges of it. This he did all round ; 
and as he trod on one fide, it Parted up on the other. At 
feft, he fixed his feet on the middle, and then it lay flill. 
By this emblem he fhowed him, that he fhould fix his rew 
^dence, and plant his principal force in the heart of hit 
empire, and not wander to the extremities. 

Alexander, fpcntfeven months in falling down the rivers 
♦o the Ocean. When he arrived there he embarked, and 
failed to an ifland which he called Scillouftii,* but others 
Call it Pfiltoucis. There he landed, and (acrificed to the- 
gods. He likewife confidcredthe nature of the fca and 
ttf the coafl, as far as it was acceiTable. And after having 
befought heaven, ** That no man might ever reach beyond 
*• the boundsof his expedition," he prepared tofet out on 
his way back. He appointed Nearchus admiral, and 
Dneficrittis chief pilot, and ordered his fleet to fail round, 
seeping India on the right. With the reft of his forces 
lie returned by land, through the country of the Orites ; 
n which he was reduced to iuch extremities, and loft fuch 
numbers ef men, that he did not bring back from India 
ibove a fourth part of the army he entered it with, which 
Bvas no lefs than a hundred and twenty thoufand foot, and 
fifteen thoufand horfe. Violent diftempers, ill diet, and 
?xce(five heats, deftroyed multitudes j but famine made 
till greater ravages. For it was a barren and uncultivated- 
:ountry ; the natives lived miferabiy, having nothing ta 

• Arrian calls it Cilutta. Here they firft obferved the ebbing 
nd flowing of the iea, which I'urprUed them not a liiUc. 
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fub(]ft on but a few bad (beep, wbieh ufed to fred on 
fifb thrown iin by the fea ; cunfequently they viere po 
and their flem of a bad flavor. 

With much difficulty, he traverfed this country in fii 
dap, and tlien arrived in Gedrofia. There he found pi 
virions in abundance ; for befides that the land is fertik 
itf/lf, the neighborin;; princes and grandees fuppli^ hi: 
After he lad .'^ivcn his army fome time to refrefli thci 
fclv'cs, he marched in Carmir;ia for fcven days in a kind 
Bacchanalian proceHion. His chariot i%hich was ve 
magnificent, was drawn by eight horfcs. Upon it w 
placed a lofty platform, where he and his principal fricn 
revelled day and night. This carri.if^e i\as foltovied 
many ot lie rs, fome covered with rich tapcftry and purf 
hangin«js, and others fhadcd with branches of trees, fre 
gathered, and flouriHiincr. In thc(e were the ic(l of il 
king's friendo and general J, crowned with flowers, ai 
exhilerated with wine. 

in this v/liole company there was not to be fecn 
buckler, a lielmer, cr Ipcar ; bur, instead of them, cuf 
flagons and j'joblcti. 1 liefc ilic loM/crs dipped in liu; 
veil'els cf wine, and drank to eacli nther, lome as th< 
marched alonf^, and others fcated at tables, wl.'ch wei 
placed at proper diflanccs en the way. The whole coui 
try refoundea with flutes, clanonets, and fongs, and wit 
the dances and riotous frolics of the women. This di 
orderly and dilTolutc march was clofed with a very in 
modeft figure,* and with all the licentious ribaldry of tl 
BacclianaTs, as if Bacchus himfcU had been picieot I 
carry on the debauch. 

When Alexander arrived at the royal palace of Ged 
rofia,t iJC gave his army tinie to refrefh themielvcs agai 
and entertained them with feafts and public fpcctadcj 
At one of thefe, in which the chorufes difputcd the pri; 
of dancing, he appeared inflamed with wine. His favoi 
itc Bagoas happenmg to win if, croffed the theatre in h 
habit of ceremony, and feated himfclf by the king. 11 

* M. Ic Fevre (in his notes upon Anacreon) feems to have reflo 
•d the genuine reading of this paflage, by propofing to read, inftca 
of TMf ^t«^«i(, Q OitXi}(, or d»a^>.o;« 

+ Gedrofia is certainly corrupt. Probably we (hould read Cai 
tnenia. Baai}ittt9 fignifieia capital city, at well as a royal pal 
Bcc, becaufc priacet generally reiide in tbcir capiuli. 
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lilacedonians exprcfTed their fatisfa6iion with loud plau- 
lits, and called out to the king to kifs him, with which 
at laft he complied. 

Nearchus joined him again here, and he was fo much 
delighted with the account of his voyage, that he formed 
adefign to fail in perfon from the Euphrates with a great 
ftcet, circle the coaft of Arabia and Africa, and enter the 
Mediterranean by tae Pillars of Hercules. Forthrs pur- 
pofe, he conftrut'ted, at Tiiap(acus,a number of velfels of 
all forts, and coHeftcd mariners and pilots. But the 
report of the difficulties he had met with in his Indian ex- 
pedition, particularly in his attack of the Malli, his great 
loft of men in the country of the Orites, and the /uppoii- 
tlon he would never return alive from the voyage lie now 
meditated, excited his new fubje^ts to revolt, and put his 
penerals and governors of provinces upon difplaying their 
wjuftice, infolence and avarice. In mort, the whole em- 
pire was in commotion, and ripe for rebellion. Olympias 
and Cleopatra, leaguing againlt Antipater, had feized his 
lKreditai7 dominions, and divided them between them. 
Olympias took Epirus, and Cleopatra Macedonia. The 
hidings of which being brought to Alexander, he faid, 
** His mother had conlidered right ; for the Macedonians 
'* would never bear to be governed by a woman.'* 

In confequence of this unfettled ftate of things, he fent 
f^earchus again to fea, having determined to carry the war 
nto the maritime provinces. Mean time he marched in 
^rfon to chaflife his lieutenants for their mifdemeanors. 
^xyartes, one of the fons of Abulites, he killed with his 
>Wn hand, by a ftroke of his javelin. Abulites had laid 
n no provifions for him ; he had only collcdlcd three thou- 
and talents in money. Upon his prefenting this, Alex- 
ander bade him ofter it to his horfes ; and as they did 
^ot touch it, he faid, ** Of what ufe will this provilion 
'* now be to ire ; and immediately ordered Abulites to 
^c taken into cuftody. 

The firft thing he did after he entered Perfia, was to 
give this money to the matrons, according to the ancient 
cultcm of the kings, who upon their leturn from any ex- 
curfion to their Pcrlian dominions, ufed to give every wo- 
>iian a piece of gold. For this reafon, fcvcral of them, 
J^c arc told, made it a rule to return but leldom ; but 
^chus never did : IJe baniflied himfelf to fave his money. 
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Having found the tomb of Cyrus broke open, he put (!» 
author of that facrilcge to death, though a native of PelJi, , 
and a perfon of fome diftint^ion. His name was Polymt- j 
chut. After he had read the epitaph which was in the | 
Pci fian language, he ordered it to be infcribed alfo in i 
Greek. It was as follows : O man ! whosoevek THOir < 

ART, AND WHENCESOEVER THOU COMEST (FOR COMI 
I KNOW THOU wilt) I AM CYRUS, THE FOUNDER OF 
THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. ENVY ME NOT THE LITTLI 

EARTH THAT COVERS MY BODY. Alexander was much 
afFe€led at thefe words, which placed before him iafo 
ftrong a light, the uncertainty and viciffitudc of things. 

It was here that Calanus, after having been diforderedt 
little with the cholic, defired to have his funeral pile 
creeled. He approached it on horfeback, offered up hit 
prayers to heaven, poured the libations upon himfelf, cut 
off part of his hair,* and threw it on the fire ; and, before 
lie afcended the pile, took leave of the Macedonians, de- 
firing them to fpcnd the day in jolity and drinking with 
the king ; « Fori (hall fee him," faid he, " in a little time 
"at Babylon." So faying, he ftrctched himfelf upon the 
pile, and covered himfelf up. Nor did he move at thcap- 
proach of the flames, but remained in the fame pofturetiH 
he had finifhed his facrifice, according to the cufiom o{ 
the fages of his country. Many years after, another Indian 
did the fame before Auguflus Caefar at Athens, whofc 
tomb is fliown to this day, and called the Indian's tomb. 

Alexander, as foon as he retired from the funeral pile, 
invited his friends and officers to fupper, and, to give life 
to the caroufal, promifed that the man who drank moft 
fhould be crowned for his vitlory. Promachus drank four 
mcafures of wir.e,t and carried off the crown, which was 
worth a talent, but furvived it only three days. The reft 
of the gucfls, as Chares tells us, drank to luch a degree, 
that forty one of them loft their lives, the weather coming 
upon them extremely cold during their intoxication. 

ViMien he arrived at Sufa, he married his friends to Per- 
sian ladies. He fet them the example, by taking Statin, 
the daughter of Darius, to wife, and then diltributed 
among his principal officers the virgins of higheft quality. 

♦As (omc of the hair ufcd to be cut from the forehead of viftimt. 
t About fourteen quarters. The chus was fix pints nine tcnUu. 
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r thofe Macedonians who had already married in 
, he made a general entertainment, in commemora- 
f their nuptials. It is faid, that no lefs than nine 
md guefts lat down, and yet he prefentcd each with 
[en cup for performing the libation. Every thing 
as conducted with the utmoft magnificence ; he even 
•ff all their debts ; infomuch that the whole expenfe 
ited to nine thouiand^ eight hundred andfeventy tal- 

officer, who had but one eye, named Antigenes, put 
If upon this lift of debtors, and produced a perfon 
leclared he was fo much in his books. Alexander 
he money ; but afterwards difcovering the fraud, in 
ger forbade him the court, and took away his ccm- 
n. There was no fault to be found with him as a 
r. He had diftinguiftied himfelf in his youth under 
), at the fiege of Pcrinthus, where he was wounded 
; eye with a dart fhot from one of the engines j and 
would neither fufFer it to be taken cut, nor quit the 
till he had repulfed the enemy, and forced them to 
into the town. The poor wretch could not bear the 
ice he had now brought upon himfelf j liis grief and 
ir werefo great, tliat it was apprehended he would 
n end to his own life. To prevent fuch a cataftrophe, 
ing forgave him, and ordered him to keep the money, 
le thirty thoufand boys, whom lie left under proper 
rs, were now grown fo much, and made fo handfome 
pearance ; and, what was of iiiore importance, had 
d fuch an artivityand addrefsin their exereifes, that 
is greatly delighted with them. But it was matter 
cafinefs to the Macedonians ; they were apprehenfive 
he king would have lefs legard for them. Thercfore,i 
he gave the invalids their rout to the fca, in order to 
return, the whole army confidered it as an injuria 
nd oppreflive meafure : ** He has availed himfelf,'^ 
:hey, ** beyond all reafon, of their ferviccs, and now 
fends thernback with difgrace, and turns them upon 
r hands of their country and their parents, in a very 
ferent condition from that in which he received them, 
hy does he not difmifs us all ? Why does lie not 
konall the Macedonians incapable of fervice, now 
has got this body of young dancers ? Let him go 
:h tlvem and conquer the world." 
)L. IV. r 
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Alexander, incenfed at this mutinous behavior, loaded 
them with reproaches ; and ordering them off, took Per- 
fians for his guards, and filled up other offices with them. 
AVhen they fawr their king with thefe new attendants, and 
themfelves rejected and fpurned with di(honor, they were 
greatly humbled. They lamented their fate to each other, 
and were almoft frantic with jealoufy and anger. At 
laft, coming to themfelves, they repaired to the king'stent 
without arms, in one thin garment only j and with teati 
and lamentations delivered themfelves up to his ven- 
geance ; defiring he would treat them as ungrateful mea 
deferved. 

He was foftened with their complaints, but would 
not appear to hearken to them. They flood two davs 
and nights, bemoaning themfelves in this manner,and call- 
ing for their dear mafter. The third day he came out to 
them ; and when he faw their forlorn condition, he wept 
along time. After a gentle rebuke for their mifbehavior, 
he condefcended to converfe with them in a freer manner^ 
and fuch as were unfit for fervice he fent over with mag- 
nificent prefents. At the fame time he fignified his plca- 
furc to Antlpater, that at all public diverfions they (hould 
h:ive the moil honorable feats in the theatres, and wear 
chaplcts of flowers there j and that the children of thofe 
who had left their lives in his fervice, fhould have their 
fathers' pay continued to them. 

When he came to Ecbatana in Media and had def patch- 
ed the mod urgent affairs, lie employed himfelf again iti 
the celebration of games and other public folemnities ; for 
which purpofe three thoufahd artificers lately arrived from 
Greece, were very ferviceable to him. But unfortunately, 
Hephieftion fell fick of a fever in the midft of this fefliv- 
ity. As a young man and a foldier, he could not bear 
to be kept to ftrift diet ; and taking the opportunity to 
dine when his phyfician Glaucus was gone to the theatre, 
he ate a roafted fowl, and drank a flagon of wine made as 
cold as poflible ;' in eonfequence of which he grew worfe, 
and died a few days after. 

Alexander's grief on this occafion exceeded all bounds. 
He immediately ordered the horfes and mules to be fhorn, 
that they might have their thare in the mourning, and with 
the fame view pulled down the battlements of the neigh- 
boring cities. The poor phyfician he crucified. He for- 
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fiade the flute and all other mufic in his camp for a long 
time. This continued till he received an oracle from Ju- 
pitfer Ammon, which enjoined him to revere Hephieflion, 
and facrifice to him as a demigod. After this he fought 
to relieve his forrow by hunting, or rather by war j for 
his game were men. In this expedition he conquered the 
Cunaeans, and put all that were come to years of puberty 
fo the fword. This lie called a facrifice to the manes of 
Bephaiflion I 

He defigned to lay out ten thoufand talents upon his 
tomb and the monumental ornament?, and that the work- 
xnanHiip, as well as design, fhould exceed the cxj^cnfc, 
great as it was. He therefore dcfircd to have Stalicrates 
for Ws architefl, whofc genius promifed a happy boldncls 
*nd grandeur in every thing that he planned. Tliis was 
the man who had told him, fome time before, that Mount 
Athos in Thrace was moft capable of being cut into a 
human figure j and that, if he had but his ordcrs,Iic would 
convert it into a (taturc for him, the n\oft lafiinc; ar.d con- 
Ipicuous in the world : A flature, which lliould have a ci- 
ty with ten tlioufand inhabitants in its left hand, and a ri- 
ver that flowed to the feawitha ftrong current in its right. 
He did not however embrace that propofal, though at 
that time he buficd himfclf with his architci^b in contriv- 
ing and laying out even more abfurd and expenfive de- 
figns. 

As he was advancing towards Babylon, Nearchus, who 
was returned from h.is expedition on the ocean, and come 
up the Euphrates, declared he had been applied to by 
fome Chaldapans, who were flrongly of opinion that Alex- 
ander fliould not enter Babylon. Buthellighied the warn- 
ing and continued his march. Upon his approach to the 
walls he faw a great number of crows fighting, fome of 
which fell down dead at his feet. Soon after this, being in 
formed that ApoUodorus, governor of Babylon, had fa- 
crificed, in order to confult the gods concerning him, he 
/ent for Pythagoras the diviner ; and, as he did not deny 
the fa6t, afkcd him how the entrails of the vi6lim appear- 
ed. Pythagoras anfwcred, the liver was without a head. 
«« A terrible prefage indeed !"faid Alexander. Helet Py- 
thagoras go with impunity : But by this time he was forry 
be had not lifiened to Nearchus. He lived moftly in his 
pavilion without the walls, and diverted himfelf with fail- 
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ing up and down the Euphrates. For there had happened 
feverkl other ill omens that much difturbed him. One of 
the largeft and handlomeft lions that were kept in Babylon, 
was attacked and kicked to death by an afs. One day , 
he Gripped for the refrefhment of oil, and to play at ball: 
After the diverlion was over, the young men who played 
with him, going to fetch his clothes, beheld a man fitting 
in profound filence on his throne, drefled in the royal robes 
with the diadem upon his head. They demandecl who he 
was, and it was a long time before he would anfwer. At 
lafl, coming to himfelf, he faid, " My nime is Dionyfius, 
'* and I am a native of Meflene. Upon a criminal pro- 
^'ccfs againft me, I left the place, and embarked for 
" Babylon. There I have been kept a long time inchaini. 
** Bur this day the god Serapis appeared to me, and broke 
*' my chains ; after which he conducted me hither, and 
'* ordered me to put on this robe and diadem, and fit here 
" in filence." 

Alter the man had thus explained himfelf, Alexander, 
by :hc advice of his foothfayers, put him to death. Bnt 
the anguifli of his mind increafed ; on one hand, he almod 
(iefpaiicd of the fuccors of heaven, and on the other 
difhufted his friends. He was moft afraid of Antipatcr 
and his fons ; one of which, named lolaus,* was his cup 
bc.ircr ; the other, named Calfander, was lately arrived 
tVo:n Macedonia ; and happening to fee fo me. barbarians 
|»n»itrate thenif^lves before tlie king like a man ac- 
cufl jmv'd only to the Grecian manners, and a flranger to 
flich a n.;!u, he burft out into a loud laugh. Alexander, 
Ciira;^ed at tl\e affront, feized him by the hair, and with 
bjtii haiuls d.iflici hii head agaijifl the wall. CafTander 
aftcrvvardi attenuned to vindicate his father againfl his 
accufers ; wliich greatly irritated the king. ** What is 
*« this talk of thine ?'* faid he. «< Doft thou think that 
** men who had fLiflfered no injury, would come fo far to 
** bring a falle charge ?** ** Their coming fo far," replied 
Callander, ** is an argument that the charge is falfe, bc- 
" caufe they are at a diftance from thofe who are able to 
•* contradiiit them. At this Alexander fmiled and 
faid, *• Thefe are fome of Ariflotle'sfophifras, which make 

* Arrian and Curtius call him Jollas, Plutarch calls him /o/tff 
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'* equally for either fide of the queftion. But be affiired 
«< I will make you repent it, if thefe men have had the 
•' leaft-injuftice done them." 

This and other menaces, left inch a terror upon Caffan- 
der, and made fo lading an impredion upon his mind, 
that many years after, when king of Macedon, and mafter 
©fall Greece, as he was walking about at Delphi, and 
taking. a view of the flatues, the fudden fight of that of 
Alexander is faid to have ftruck him with fuch horror, 
that he trembled all over, and it was with difficulty he re- 
covered of the giddinefsit caufed in his brain. 

When Alexander had once given himfclf up to fuper- 
ffition, his mind was fo prayed upon by vain fears and 
anxieties that he turned the Icaft incident which was any 
thing (Irange and out of the way, into a fign or a prodigy. 
The court fwarmed with facrificers, purifiers and prog- 
nofiicators ; they were all to be feen exercifing their tal- 
ents there. So true it is, that though the difljelief of re- 
Jigion, and contempt of things divine, is a great evil ; yet 
fuperftition is a greater. For as water gains upon low 
grounds,* fo fuperftition prevails over a dejected mind, 
and fills it with fear and folly. This was entirely Alex- 
ander's cafe. However upon the receipt of fome oracles 
concerning Hephaefiion, from the god he commonly con- 
fulted, he gave a truce to his forrows, and employed him- 
fclf in feftive facrifices and entertainments. 

One day, after he had given Nearchus a fumptuous 
treat, he went, according to cuftom, to refrefli himfelf in 
the bath, in order to retire to reft. But in the mean time 
Medius came and invited him to take part in a caroufal, 
andhecould not deny him. There he drank all that night 
and the next day, till at laft he found a fever coming upon 
him. It did not, however, feize him as he was drinking 
the cup of Hercules, nor did he find a Tudden pain in his 
back, as if had been pierced with a fpear. Thefe are 
cirturaftances invented by writers, who thought the ca- 
taftrophe of io noble a tragedy fliould be fomcthing afl'cct' 

♦ The text in this place is corrupt. For the fake of thofc reaJers 
who have not Byran's edition of the Greek, we fiiall give th«? emen- 
dation which the learned Mofcs du Soul propofes — ^ ^stct- • 

iaiuonx ^iHyjv t»^«To^, ast w^o? to TaweijfS/xJvoy kxi K ATANTES^ 
PEOYSA ; «eeAT>?§tasKa»^oCa tof A^afav^^ov ANEIlAHFoy. 
4 T 2 
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ing and extraordinary. Ariflobulus tells us^ that in the < 
rage of his fever, and the violence of his thirft, he took a 
draught of wine, which threw^ him into a frenzy, and that 
he died the thirtieth of the month DaefiuSy June, 

But in his journals the account of his ficknefs is as fol- 
lows : "On the eighteenth of the month Daefius, finding 
** the fever upon him, he lay in his bath room. The 
" next day, after he had bathed, he removed into his own 
*' chamber, and played many hours with Medius at diet. 
•* In the evening he bathed again, and after having facri- 
*• ficed to the gods, he ate his fupper. In the night the 
" fever returned. The twentieth he alfo bathed, and^ 
" after the cuftomary facrifice, fat in the bath room, and 
" diverted himfelf with hearing Nearchus tell the (lory 
*• of his voyage, and all that was moft obfervable with re- 
" fpecl to the Ocean. The twenty firft was fpent in the 
" fame manner. The fever increafed, and he had a very 
** bad night. The twenty fecond the fever was violent. 
** He ordered his bed to be removed, and placed by the 
" great bath. There he talked to his generals about the 
" vacancies in his army, and defired they might be filltd 
" up with experienced officers. The twenty fourth, he 
** was much worfe. He chofe, however, to be carried, to 
** aHiit at the facrifice. He likewife gave orders, that 
** the principal officers of the army fhould wait within the 
" coiirr, and the officers keep watch all night without. 
** The twenty fifth, he was removed to his palace, on 
•• the other (ide of the river, where he flept a little, but 
" the fever did not abate, and when his generals entered 
** the room he was Ipeechlefs. He continued fo the day 
"following. The Macedonians, by this time, thinking 
** he was dead, came to the gates with great clamor, 
** and threatened the great officers in fuch a manner, that 
** they were forced to admit them, and fuffi?r them all to 
** pafs unarmed by the bed fide. The twenty feventh, 
** Python andS^lencus were fent to the temple of Serapis, 
** to inquire whether they fhould carry Alexander thither, 
'* and the deity ordered that they fhould not remove him. 
'* The tvventyeightli in the evening, he died.'* Thefe 
particulars are taken almofl word for word from his diary. 
T?i»re ;:i.s no Cufpicion of poifon at the time of his 
dca-h ; bdt fix days aflcr (wc are told) 01ympia6> upon 
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fcine information, put a number of people to ^eath, and 

ordered the remains of lolas^ who was fuppofed to have 

07en him the draught, to be dug out of the grave. Thofe * 

who fay Ariftotle advified Antipater to fuch a horrid deed, 

.and fumiihed him with the poifon he fent to Babylon, 

i allege one Agnothemis as their author, who is pretended 

t(f have had the information from king Amigonus. 

- They add, that the poifon was a water of a cold and dead- 

'' h quality,* which aiftils from a rock in the territory of 

Nooacris ; and that they receive it as they would do fo 

many dew drops, and keep it in an afs's hoof j its ex-. 

' treme coldnefs and acrimony being fuch, that it makes its 

way through all other veflels. The generality, however, 

look upon the ftory of the poifon as a mere fable ; and 

they have this (trong argument in their favor that though, 

M account of the difputes which the great officers were 

^aged in for many days, the body lay unembalraed f in 

aiultry place, it had no fign of any fuch taint, but con- . 

tinued jfrefh and clear. 

Roxana was now pregnant, and therefore had great at- 
^ntionpaid her by the Macedonians. But being extreme-- 
. ty jealous of Statira, flie laid a fnare for her by a forged 
letter, a^from Alexander ; and having by this means got 
^er into her power, fbe facrificed both her and her fifter^ 
'iHi threw their bodies into a well, which (he filled up 
*ith earth. Perdiccas was her accomplice in this murder,, 
'pdeed, he had now the principal power, which he exer- 
^'fed in the name of Aridaeus, whom he treated rather as 
'fcreen than as a king. 

Aridaeus was the Ion of Philip, by a courtezan named 
**hilinna, a woman of low birth. His deficiency in un- 
^^rftanding was the confequence of a diftemper, in which 
**eithcr nature nor accident had any fhare. For it is faid, 
Inhere was fomething amiable and great in him when a 
^oy ; which Olympias perceiving, gave him portions that 
■*' "urbed his brain. J 
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- • Hence it was called the Stygian Water, Nonacris was a. city 
^f Arcadia. 

t A^fpawtyrcr. 

X Portraits of tjie fame perfon, taken at different periods of life, 

^aough they dilFcr greatly from each other, retain arefemblance up- 

^n the whole. And fo it is in general with the chara6lers of men. 

'^^ Alexander fcems to be an exception ; for nothing can admit of 
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JULIUS CiESAR. 

When Sylla had made himfelf mafter of Rome/ be 
endeavored to bring Caefar to repudiate Cornelia, daugh- 
ter to Cinna one of the late tyrants ; and finding he could 
not eiFedt it either by hopes or fears,t he confifcated her 
dowry. Indeed, Caefar, as a relation to Man us, wu 
naturally an enemy to Sylla. Old Marius had married 
Julia, Cfaefar's aunt, and therefore young Marius, the 
fon he had by her, was Cgefar's coufin german. Atfirft 
Sylla, amidft the vafl: number of profcriptions that en- 
gaged his attention, overlooked this enemy ; but Caefar, 
not content with efcaping fo, prefented himfelf to the 
people as a candidate for the priefthood,t though he was 
not yet come to years of maturity. Sylia exerted his in- 
fluence againft him, and he mifcarried. The didtator af- 
terwards thought of having him taken off, and when fome 
faid, there was no need to put fuch a boy to death, he an- 
fwered, " Their fagacity was fmall, if they did not, in that 
** boy, fee many Marius*s." 
This faying being reported to Caefar, he concealed him- 

greater diflimllarity than that which entered into his difpofition at 
different times, and in different circumftances. He was brave and 
pufillanimous, merciful and cruel, raodeft and vain, abftcmious 
and luxurious, rational and fuperllitious, polite and overbearing, 
politic and imprudent. Nor were thefe changes cafual or tempo- 
rary : The ftyle of his charaftcr underwent a total revolution, and 
he paffed from virtue to vice in a regular and progreffivc manner. 
Munificence and pride were the only charafteriflics that never for- 
fook him. If there were any vice of which he was incapable, it " 
was avarice ; if any virtue, it was humility. 

♦ Some imagine that the l^eginning of this Life is lofl ; but if 
they look back to the introduSion to the life of Alexander, that 
notion will vanifh. 

+ Caefar would not make fuch a facrifice to the diftatoras Pifo- 
had done, who, at his command, divorced his wife Annia. Pom- 
pey, too, for the fake of Sylla's alliance, repudiated Antiftia. 

J Caelar had the priefthood before Sylla was diftator. In the 
feventecnth year of his age, he broke his engagement to Coffutia, 
though (he was of a confular and opulent family, and married Cor- 
nelia, the daughter of Cinna, by whole interefts end that of Marius, 
he was created f/amen Diaiis or Prieft of Jupiter. Sylla, when al»- 
folutc mafter of- Rome, infifled on his divorcing Cornelia, and, up- 
on his refufal, deprived him of that ofBce. Sueton. in Julio. 
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felf a long time, wandering up and down in the countiy 
of the Sabines. Amidft his movements from houfe to 
houfe he fell fick, and on that account was forced to be 
carried in a litter. The foldiers employed by Sylla to 
feirch thofe parts, and drag the profcribed pcrfons from 
their retreats, one night fell in with him ; but Cornelius, 
who commanded them, was prevailed on by a bribe of 
t?<ro talents to let him go. 

He then haftened to iea, and failed to Bilhynia, where 
he fought protection of Nicodemus the king. His flay, 
however, with him was not long. He reembarked, and 
was taken, near t)ie Ifle of Pharmacufa, by pirates, who 
Were malters of that Tea, and blocked up all the paffages 
with a number of galleys and other veflels. They afked 
him only twenty talents for his ranfom. He laughed at 
their demand, as the conf'equence of their not knowing 
him, and promifed them fifty talents. To raife the mo- 
ney, he defpatched his people to different cities, and *in 
the mean time remained with only one friend and two at- 
tendants among thefe Cilicians, who confidered murder as 
a trifle. Caefar, however, held them in great contempt, 
and ufed to fend, whenever he went to fleep, and order 
them to keep filence. Thus he lived among them thirty- 
eight days, as if they had been his guards, rather than 
his keepers. Perfectly fearlefs and fecure, he joined in 
their diverfions, and took his exercifes among them. He 
wrote poems and orations, and rehearfed them to thefe 
pirates ; and when they expreffed no admiration, he called 
them dunces and barbarians. Nay, he often threatened 
to crucify them. They were delighted with thefe free- 
doms, which they imputed to his frank and facetious vein. 
But as foon as the money was brought from Miletus, and 
he had recovered Kis liberty, he manned fomc velTels in 
the port of Miletus,* in order to attack thefe cor fairs. 
He found them flill lying at anchor by the ifland, took 
moft of them, together with the money, and imprifoned 
them at Pergamus. After which, he applied to Junius, 
who then commanded in Afia, becaufe to him, as praetor, 
it belonged to punifh them. Junius having an eye upon 
the money, which was aconfiderable fum, demurred about 
the matter ; and Caefar, perceiving his intention, returned 
to Pergamus, and crucified all the prifoners, as he had 

♦ Dacier reads Mdos, which was one of the Cyclades, but do«s- 
sot mention his authority. 
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often threatened to do at Pharmacnfa, when tlicy tooK . 
him to be in jefl. 

When the power of Sylla came to be upon the decline, 
Coefar's friends preflcd him to return to Rome. But firft 
he went to Rhodes, to ftudy under Apollonius, the fon of 
Molo,* who taught rhetoric there with great reputatioo,. 
and was a man of irreproachable manners. Cicero alfo 
was one of his fcholars. Csefar is faid to have had happ^ 
talents from nature for a public fpeaker, and he did not 
want an ambition to cultivate them j fo that undoubtedly 
he was the fecond orator in Rome ; and he might have 
been the firft, had he not rather chofen the preeminecein 
arms. Thus he never rofe to that pitch of eloquence to 
which his powers would have brought him, being en- 
gaged in thofe wars and political intrigues, which at laS 
|;ained him the empire. Hence it was, that afterwards, 
in his AnticatOy which he wrote in anfwer to a book of 
Cicero*s, he defired .his readers '* Not to expeft in the ' 
" performance of a military man the flyle of a complete 
" orator, who had beftowed all his time upon fuch fludics." 

Upon his return to Rome, he impeached Dolabellafbr 
mifdemeanors in his government, and many cities of 

* It ftiould be Apollonius Molo, not Apolloniusthe fon of Molo. 
According to Suetonius, Caeiar hadftudicd under him at Rome be- 
fore this adventure of the pirates. Thus far Dacier ; and Ruauld 
and other critics fay the fame. ' Yet Strabo (1. xiv. p. 655, 660, 
66i) tells us, Molo and Apollonius were two different men. He 
affirms that they were both natives of Alabanda, a city of Caria ; 
that they were both fcholars of Menaclcs the Alabandian ; and that 
they both profeffed the fame art at Rhodes, though Molo went 
thither later than Apollonius, who on thataccount, applied to him 
that of Homer. O^s (ao>.uv, Cicero likewife fecms to diftinguifti 
them, calling the one Molo, and the other Apollonius the Alaban- 
dian, ofpecially in his firft book D( Oratore, where he introducet 
M, Antoniiis Ipeaking of him thus : *' For this one thing I always 
*' liked Apollonius the Alabandian ; though he taught for money, 
*' he did not fufFcr any whom he thought incapable of making a 
** figure as orators, to lofe their time and labor with him, but fent 
*« them home, exhorting them to apply themfelves to that art, for 
*' which they were, in his opinion, bell qualified." 

To folvc this difficulty, we are willing to luppofe, with Ruauld, 
that there were two Molo's cotcmpofTaries ; for the teftimonies of 
Suetonius {inCxfarey c. 4.) and of Quintilian [Injlitut. 1. xii. c. 6.) 
that Caefar and Cicero were pupils to Apollonius Molo, can never 
be overruled. 
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Greece fupported the charge by their evidence. Dola- 
bella was acquitted. Caefar, however, in acknowledg- 
ment of the readinefs Greece had fhown to ferve him, af- 
fifted herinjier profeciition of Publius Antonius for cor- 
ruption. The caule was brougLt before Marcus Lucullus, 
praetor of Macedonia ; and Cacf'ar pleaded it in fo power- 
lul a manner, t\/cA the defendant was forced to appeal to 
the tribunes of li.e people ; alleging tliat he was not upon 
equal terms wicli tiie Greeks in Greece. 

The eloquence he Ihowed at Rome in defending perfons 
impeached, gained him a considerable intereft, and his en- 
gaging addrefs and converfation carried the hearts of the 
people. For he had a condelcenfion not to be expelled 
from fo young a man. At the fame time, the freedom of 
his table, and the magnificence of his expenfe, gradually 
increafed his power, and brought him into theadminiftra- 
tion. Thofe who envied him, imagined that his refources 
would foon fail, and therefore, at firft, made light of his 
popularity, considerable as it was. But when it was grown 
to fuch a height that it was fcarce poflible to demoTifh it, 
and had a plain tendency to the ruin of the conftitution, 
tbcy found out, when it was too late, that no beginnings 
of things, however fmall, are to be neglected j becaufe 
Continuance makes them, great ; and the very contempt 
they are . held in, gives them opportunity to gain that 
flrength which cannot be refilled. 

Cicero feems to be the firft whofufpe61edfomething for- 
tnidable from the flattering calm of Caefar's political cor- 
dudl, and faw deep and dangerous defigns under the fmiles 
of his benignity. " I perceive,'* faid the orator, "an in- 
•* clinationfor tyranny in all he projects and executes j but, 
'* on the other hand, when I fee him adjufting his hair 
" with fo much exadlnefs, and fcratching his head with one 
" finger, I can hardly think that fuch a man can conceive 
" fo vaft and fatal a defign, as the deftru6lion of the Ro- 
" man commonwealth." This, however, was an obferva- 
tion made at a much later j»eriod than that we are upon. 

The firft proof he had of the afl'edion of the people, 
was when he obtained a tribuneftiip in the army before 
his competitor Cuius Popilius. The fecond was more 
remarkable : It was on occafion of his pronouncing from 
the roftrum the funeral oration of his aunt Julia, the wife 
of Marius, in which he failed not to do juftice to her 
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virtue. At the fame time he had the hardinefs to produce ] 
the images of Marius, which had not been feen before j 
during Sylla's adminiftration ; Marius and all his adhc- j 
rents having been declared enemies to the^ate. Upon { 
this fome began to raife a clamor againft Caefar ; but 
they were foon filenced by the acclamations and plaudits 
of the people, expreffing their admiration of his courage 
in bringing the honors of Marius again to light, after fo 
long a fuppreffion, and railing them, as it were, from the 
fhades below. 

It had long been the cuftom in Rome, for the aged 
women to have funeral panegyrics, but not the youog.. 
Caefar firft broke through it, by pronouncing one for hit 
own wife, who died in her prime. This contributed to 
fix him in the affedlionsof the people : They fympathized 
with him, and coniidered him as a man of great goodna- 
ture, and one who had the focial duties at heart. i 

After the funeral of his wife, he went out quaiftor into 
Spain with* Antiltius Veter the prastor, whom he honor- 
ed all his life after ; and whc- he came to be praetor him- 
felf, he acknowledged the favor by taking Vetcr's fon 
for his quaeftor. When that commiffion was expired, he 
took Pompeia to his third wife ; having a daughter by his 
firft wife Cornelia, whom he afterwards married to Poni- 
pey the Great. 

Many people who obferved his prodigious expenfe, 
tiiought he was purchafing a fhort and tranfient honor 
very dear ; but, in fa6t, he was gaining thegreateft things 
he could afpire to, at a fmall price. He is faid to have 
been a thoufand three hundred talents in debt before he 
got any public'employment. When he had the fuperin- 
tendancc of the Appion Road, he laid out a great deal of 
his own money ; and when sedile, he not only exhibited 
three hundred and twenty pair of gladiators, but in the 
other diverfions of the theatre, in the proceffions and pub- 
lic tables, he far outfhone the moft ambitious that had 
gone before him. Thefe things attached the people to 
him fo (rrongly, that every one fought tor new honors and 
employments, to rccompenfe his generofity. 

Tiiere were two faflions in the ftate ; that of Sylla, 
which was the ftrongeft ; and that of Marius, which was 

* Sec Veil. Paterculus,.ii. 43. ^ 
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vji^ broken and low condition. Caefar's (ludy was to 
ratife and revive the latter. In purfuance of which inten- 
4ion, when his exhibitions as aediU^ were in the highefl: 
■reputation, he caufed new images of Marius to be pri- 
fately made, together with a reprefentation of his vic- 
•tories adorned with trophies, and one night placed them 
in the capitol. Next morning thefe figures were feen glif- 
teningwith gold, of the mod exquifite workmanfhip, and 
•bearing infcriptions which declared them the achievements 
of Marius againft the Cimbri. The fpeflators wereaflon- 
iflicd at theboldnefs of the man who eredled them ; nor 
was it difficult to know who he was. The report fpread 
with the utmofl rapidity, and the whole city alFembled to 
fee them. Some exclaimed, that Caefar plainly affected 
the tyranny, by openly producing thofe honors which 
the laws had condemned to darknefs and oblivion. This^ 
they faid, was done to make a trial of the people, whom 
he had prepared by his careflTes, whether they would fuif- 
fer themfelves to be entirely caught by his venal benefac- 
tions, «nd let him play upon them and make what inno- 
vations he pleafed. On the other hand, the partizans of 
Marius encouraging each other ran to the capitol in vafl 
numbers, and made it echo with their plaudits. Some of 
them even wept for joy at the fight of Marius's coun- 
tenance. They beftowed the highefl: encomiums upon 
Cxlsu; and declared he was the only relation worthy of 
that great man. 

The fenate was aflembled on the occafion, and Lutatius 
C!atulus, a man of the greatell reputation in Rome, rofe 
and accufed Caefar. In his fpeech againfl him was this 
memorable expreflTion : ** You no longer attack the com- 
** monwealth by mines, but by open battery." Caefar, 
however, defended his caufe fo well, that the fenate gave 
it for him : And his admirers, _ftill more elated, deiired 
him to keep up a fpirit of enterprize, for he might gain 
every thing with the confent of the people, and eafily be- 
come the HrH man in Rome. 

Amidft thefe t ran factions, died Metellus, the principal 
pontiff. The office was foliciied by Ifauricus and Catulus, 
two of the mod illudrious men in Rome, and of the 
jreatefl intereft in the fenate. Neverthelefs Caefar did 
pot fcive place to them, but prefented 'himfelf to the 
>eople as a candidate. The pretenfions and profpe6ts of 

Vol. IV. U 
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the competitors fcemed alinoft equal, and Catulus, more 
uneafy than the others under the uncertainty of fuccefi, 
on account of his fuperior dignity, fent privately to 
Caefar, and offered him large fums, on condition that be 
would defifl from his high purfiiit. But he anfweredt 
•< He would rather borrow ftill larger fums to carry his 
" eleftion." 

When the day of election came, Caefar's mother attend- 
ing him to the door, with her eyes bathed in tears, he 
embraced her ahd faid, " My dear mother, you will fee 
«« me this day either chief pontiff or an exile." ThcFC 
never was any thing more ftrongly contcfted ; the fuffrages 
however, gave it for Casfar. The fenate, and others of 
the principal citizens, were greatly alarmed at thisfuc* 
cefs ; they apprehended that he would now pufli the people 
into all manner of licenlioufnefs andmifrule. Therefore, 
Pifoand Catulus blamed Cicero much for fparing Caefar, 
when Catiline's confpiracy gave him an opportunity to 
take him off. Catiline, whofe intention was not fo much 
to make alterations in the conftitution, as entirely to fub- 
vert it, and throw all into confufion, upon fome flight fuf- 
picions appearing againft him, quitted Rome before the 
whole was unravelled ; but he left behind him Lentulus 
and Cethegus to conduct the confpiracy within the city. 

Wliether Casfar privately encouraged and fupported 
them is uncertain. What is univerfally agreed upon, is 
this : 1 lie guilt of thoic two confpirators clearly appear- 
ing, Cicero, as conful, took the lenfe of the fenators as 
to the punifhment that fhould be inflicted upon them ; and 
they all gave it for-death, lill it came to Caefar's turn, 
who, in a fludied fpeech, reprcfented, ** That it feemed 
** neither agreeable to juftice, nor to the cufloms of their 
** country, to put men of their binli and dignity to death, 
** without an open trial, except in cafes of extreme necef- 
•* fity. But that they Ihouldrather be kept in prifon, in 
** any of the cities of Italy that Cicero might pitch upon, 
** till Catiline was fubdued ; and i lien the fenate might 
** takecognixance of the crimes of each conlpiralor ia 
** full peace, and at their leifure." 

As tnere appeared fomething humane in this opinion, 
and it was powerfully enforced by the orator, thofc who 
gavctlicir voic.'s afterwards, and even many \^ho had 
declared for ilie oihcr fide of the qiiellion, came into it. 
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^ato and Catulus carried it for death.' Cato^ a 
e fpeech againft the opinion of Casfar, fcrupled not 
dare his lufpicions of him; and this^ with other 
nents, had fo much weight, that the two confpirators 
delivered to the executioner. Nay, as Caefar was * 
: out of the fenate houfe, feveral of the young men, 
guarded Cicero's perfon, ran upon him with their 
I fwords ; but we arc told that Curio covered him 
his gown, and (o carried him off ; and that Cicero 
If, when the young men looked at him for a nod of 
It, rcfufcd it, either out of fear of the people, or 
le he thought the killing him unjuftand unlawful, 
s was true, I know not why Cicero dia not mention ' 
:he hjflory of his confulfhij?. He was blamed, how- 
aFterwards, for not availing liimlelf of fo good an ^ 
•t unity as he then had, and for being influenced by 
ars of the people, who were indeed Urongly attached 
jfar : For, a few days after when Caefar entered the 
?, and endeavored to clear himfelf of the fufpicions 
r under, his defence was received with indignation 
oud reproaches j and as they fat lon^^er than ufual, 
eopli oefet tlic houfe, and with violent outcries 
nded Caefar, abfolutely infilling on his being dif^- 

to, therefore, fearing an infurre<5lion of the indigent 
lace, who were foremoft in allfeditions, and who had 
their hope; upon Caefar, perfuadcd the fenate to 
a diftribution of bread corn among them eveiy 
ti, which added five million five hundred thoufand 
mas to the yearly expenfe of the ftatc.* This expe- 
certainly obviated the prcfent danger, by feafonably 
ingth€ power ofCwfar, who was pow praetor eleCt 
lore formidable on that account. 
far's praetorfliip was not produdliveofany trouble to 
»mmonwealth, but that year U^ere happened a difa- 
ble event in his own family. There was a young 
ian, named Publius Clodius, of great fortune, and 
jiiiflicd eloquence, but at the fame time one of th? 
loft among the vicious and the protiigate. This roaa 
ained a paflion for Pompeia, Caefar's wife, nor did 
(countenance it. But the women's apartment was (o 

* But this diftribution did not continue long. 
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narrowly ebferved, and all the fteps of Porapeia fo mucfi'i 
attended by Aurelia, Caefar's mother, who was a woman 
of great virtue andpradence, that it was difficult and haz- 
ardous for them to have an interview. 

Among the goddefles the Romans worfhip, there is ont 
ihcy call Bonna Dea^ the Good Goddefsy as the Gredu. 
have one they call Gynaceay the Patronefs of the Women, . 
The Phrygians claim her as the mother of their kin|; Mi- 
das ; the Romans fay, (he was a Dryad, and wife of Fau- 
nus ; and the Grteks afliire us, ihe is that mother of Bac- 
chus, whofe name is not to be uttered. For this reafon, the- 
women, when they keep her feftivalj cover their' tents with 
vine branches, and according to the fable, a facred drag, 
on lies at the feet of thegoddefs. No man is allowed to 
be prefent, nor even to be in thehoufe, at the celebration 
of her orgies. Many of the ceremonies the women then 
perform by themfelves, are faid to be like thofe in the 
feafts of Orpheus, 

When the anniverfary of the feftival comes, the conful 
or praetor (for it is at the houfe of one of them it is kept) 
goes ont, an4 not a male is left in it. The wife now hav- 
ing the houfe to herfelf, decorates it in a proper manner ; 
the myfferies are performed in the night ; and the whole 
is fpent in muiic and play. Pompeia this year was the direc- 
trefsof the feafr. Clodius, who was yet a beardlefs youth,, 
thought he might pafs in women^s apparel undifcovered, 
and having taken the garb and inftruments of a female mu- 
fician, perfe6lly refemblcd one. He found the door open, 
and was fafely introduced by a maid fervant who knew the 
afi'air. She ran before to tell Pompeia ; and as Jhe flayed 
a confiderable time, Clodius durit not remain where (he 
left him, but wandering about the great houfe,. endeavor- 
ed to avoid the lights. At laft, Aurelia's woman fell in 
with him, and fuppofing ftie fpoke to a woman, chal- 
lenged him to play. Upon his refufing it, ihe drew hint 
into themidft of the room, and afked him who he. was, 
and whence he came ? He faid, he waited for Abra, Pom- 
peia'smaid; for that was her name. His voice imme* 
diately detected him. Aurelia's woman ran up to the lights 
and the company, crying out fhe had found a man in the. 
Jroufe. The thing ftruck them all with terror and aflon- 
ifhment. Aurelia put a (lop to the ceremonies, and cov« 
€red up the fymbols of their myfterious worftiip. She- 
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ered the doors to be made fad, and with lighted torches 
ited up and down for the man. At length Clodius was 
ody lurking in the chamber of the maid fervant who 

introduced him. The women knew him, and turned 
I out of the houfe ;. after which, they went home im- 
liately, though it was yet night, and informed their 
bands of what had happened. 

Jext morning the report of the facrilegious attempt 
jad through all Rome, and nothing was talked of, bur 
t Clodius ought to make fatisfa£lion with his hfe to the 
»ly I\e had offended, as well as to the city, and to the 
Is. One of the tribunes impeached him of impiety; 

the principal fenators ftrengthened the charge, by ac- 
ng^him, to his face, of many villanous debaucheries, 
, among the reft, of inceft with his own fifter, the wife 
Lucullus. On the other hand, the people exerted 
mfelves with equat vigor in his defence, and the great 
uence the fear of them had upon his^'judges, was of 
ch fcrvice to his caufe. Caefar immediately divorced 
npeia ; yet, when called as an evidence on the tria!, he 
lared he knew nothing of what was alleged againft: 
dius. As this declaration appeared fomew hat ftrange ; 

accufer demanded, why, if that wa* the cafe, he had 
orced his wife ? ** Becaufc," faid he, " I would have the • 
haftity of my wife clear even of fufpicion." So;jie fay 
far*3 evidence was according to his conference ; rtthers, - 
: he gave it to oblige the people, who were fet upon- 
ng Clodius. Be that as it might, Clodius came oft' 
r ; mofl of the judges having confounded* the letters 

Here it is 0't/yw;^t/ws?a5 rm^ v^ayfjtaai rotq yvWiAaq, M. Da- 
would corrcft, by this, the paffagc in the lifeof Cicero, which is 
$i\7iii 9vy}ii^viAtfot,q roiq y^AfAftatrt, He tran dates it, /a 
urt des judges ayani lionne Uurs avis fur pluficurs affaires en mems 
; '* the greateilpart of the judges comprehending other caufci 
011^ with this in the'r fentcnce.'* But that could not be th* 
; tor that manner of palTing fentence, or rather of pafling biil>, 
forbidJin by the Lex iacilia et Didia. Befidcs, it wouiJ not 
s anfwered thepurpofc : Their fentence would have been c- 
ly known. We therefore rather choofc to corrcft this palLgc 
hat in the life of Cicero. 

fterthe pleadings were finifhcd, the praetor gave each of ti-.e 
res three tablets ; one marked with the letter J, which acqnit- 
; another with the letter C, which condemned ; and a third wiih 
L, Non Liquet ; " the cafe is not clear." Each judge put into 
m which tablet he plcafed : And- as they withdrew to coiiUlt. 
4 U a 
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upon the tablets, that they mi^ht neither expofe ihemfetFes 
to the refentment of the plebeians, if they condemned him, 
nor lofe their credit with the patricians^ if they acquitted 
him. 

The government of Spain was allotted Cae&r after his 
praetorihip. • But his circumflances were fo indifferent, and 
his creditors fo clamorous and troublefome when he was 
preparing for his departure, that he was forced - to apply 
to Craffus, the richeft man in Rome, who flood in need cfiF 
Gaefar's warmth and vigor to keep up the balance agaiaft 
Pompcy. Craffus, therefore, took upon him to anfwer 
the moft inexorable of his creditors, and engaged for eight 
hundred and thirty talents ; which procured him liberty 
to let out for his province. 

It is faid, that when he came to a little town, in pafliog 
the Alps, his friends, by way of mirth, took occaaon to- i 
fay, " Can there here beany difputes foe offices, any con- 
*• tentions for precedency^ or fuch envy and ambition as 
'* we fee among the great ?*' To which Caefar anfwered, 
*' with great ferioufnefs, " I affureyou, I haq rather bO' 
" the firft man here, than the fecond man in Rome.*' ,. 

In like manner we are told, that when he was in. Spain, 
he beftowed fome leifure hours on reading part or the 
hiftory of Alexander, and was fo much affefled with it, 
that he fat penfive a long time, and at laft burft out into 
tears. As his friends were wondering what might be the- 
reafon, he faid, ** Do you think I have not fufficicnt caufe 
*< for concern, when Alexander, at my age, reigned over fo 

before they did it, it was cafy to deface or obfcure any letters upon 
the tables, becauffithty were only written in wax. 

Siiil there occurs this objeftion. Would the praetor who was to 
count them, and pafs fentence according to the majority, admit of 
tablets with letters fo defaced or obfcured ? A corrupt one, indeed, 
might, and interpret them the way he was inclined. Butas Plutarch 
docs not fay ohjiured but crt>yKs^viJt.iPUi^ coftfu/ed, poflibly he only 
iweant that the judges, inftcad of putting tablets all marked with 
the lame letier, j..ut in feveial of each kind, in order to prevent the. 
<:i{plejfurc of the fenale or the people- from fixirtg upon any of 
;hcm in particular. 

* It was the government of the farther Spain only that fell to his 
lot. This province comprehended LufitaHia and Baetica ; that is, 
Fortujal and Andalufia. Caufabon fuppofed the word sxT^f to . 
l:ave fliptout the text between tjj* and l^Wfian ; but it is not a- 
Moattcr of importance caough to aken the text for it. 
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ny conquered countries, and I have not one. glorious* 
lievement to boaft ?" 

om this principle it was, that immediately upon hiy 
al in Spain he applied to bufinefs with great diligence, 
!iaving added ten new raifed cohorts tq the twenty he 
ved there, he marched againdthe Callsecians* and' 
anians, defeated them, and penetrated to the Ocean, 
cinof nations by the way 'that had not felt the Romanr 
. His conduct in peace was not inferior to that in 
rar ; he reflored harmony among the cities, and remov- 
le occafions of quarrel between debtors and creditors ; 
le ordered that the creditor (hould have two thirds of 
lebtor's income, and the debtor the remaining third, 
le whole was paid. By thefe means he, left the pro- 
5 with great reputation, though he had filled his own 
rs, and enriched his foldiers with booty, who, upon . 
>f his vidlorics, faluted him Imterator, 
t his return he found himfelr under a troublefome ' 
(ima : Thofe that folicit a triumph being obliged to 
in without the walls, and fuch as fue for the confuU 
10 make their perfonal appearance in Rome. As^ 
were things that he could not reconcile, and his ar- 
happened at thetime of the eleflion of confuls, he 
ied to the fenate for permiflion to ftand candidate,, 
gh abfent, and offer his fervice by his friends. Cato 
gly oppofed his requeft, infifting on the prohibition, 
w ; and when he faw numbers influenced by Caefar, 
tempted to prevent lus fucccfs by gaining time ; with 
h view he fpun out the debate till it was too late to- 
lude upon any thing thai day, Csefar then determined^ 
ve up the triumph, and folicit the confulfljip. 
s foon as he had entered the city, he went to work' 
I an expedient which deceived all the world except 
►. It was the reconciling of Pompey and Craflus, two 
le moft powerful men in Rome. By making them 
ids, Caefar fecured the intereft of both to himfelf ; 
while he feemed to be only doing an office of human- 
he was undermining the conftitution. For it was not, 
t moft people imagine, the difagreement between Cae- 
nd Pompey that produced the civil wars, but rather 

In the text KaXXaixs;. Crufcrius render* it Calkeaos ; bu^ 
ding to Celiaflus, he is uuder a mlftake. 
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tlieir union, they firft combined to niin the autliority of 
the fenate, and when that was cffefled, they parted to 
purfue eacli his own defigns. Cato, who often prophefied 
whisU would be the confequence, was then looked upon m- 
3 troublefome and overbufy man. Afterwards he wu ef- 
teemed a wi(e, though not a fortunate counfellor. 

Mean timeCasfar walked to the place of election between 
CralTus and Pompey ; and, under the aufyice» of their 
friendihip, was declared conful, with diftingui(hed honer, 
luving Cfalpurnius Bibulus given him for his colleague. 
He had no fooner entered upon his office, than he propof* 
cd laws not fo fuitable to a conful, as to a feditious tri- 
bune ; I mean the bills for a divifion of lands and adiftri- 
bution of corn, which were entirely calculated to pleafe 
the plebeians. As the virtuous and patriotic part of the 
fenate oppofed them, he was furnifli^ with the pretext he 
had long wanted : Heprotefted with great warmth, " That 
** they threw him into the arms of the people againd his 
** will, and that the rigorous and difgraceful oppofitionof 
'• the fenate, laid him under the difagreeable necelYity of 
" feeking prote6lion from the commons." Accordingly 
he did immediately apply to them. 

Craflus planted himielf on one fide of him, and Pompe/ 
on the other. He demanded of them aloud, " Whether 
" they approved his laws ?" and as- they anfwered in the 
affirmative, he defired their afliftance againft thofe who 
threatened to oppofe them with the fword. They declared 
they would aflifl him ; and Pompey added, ** Againft 
** thofe who cotne with the fword, I will bring both fword 
** and buckler." This cxpreflion gave the patricians 
great pain : It appeared not only unworthy of his char* 
acler, the refpedt the fenate had for him, and the rever- 
ence due to them, but even defperate and frantic. The 
people, however, were pleafed with it. 

Cnefar was willing to avail himfelf ftill farther of Pom- 
pey's intcreft. His daughter Julia was betrothed to Ser- 
vilius Cuipio, but notwithftanding that engagement, he 
gave her to Pompey ; and told Servilius he fhould have 
Pbmpey's daughter, whofe hand was not properly at lib- 
erty, for fhe was promifed to Fauflus the fon of Sylla.— 
Soon after this, Caefar married Calpurnia, the daughter 
of Pifo, and procured the confulfliip tor Pilb for the year 
cnfuing. Meanwhile Cato exclaimed loudly againft thefe- 
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iRYxreedingS, and called both gods and men towitnefs,. 
ftow unfupportable it was, that the ftrft dignities of the 
flate fhould be proflituted by marriages, and that this 
tr^c of women fhould gain them what governments and- 
forces they pleafed. 

As for BiDulus, Caefar's colleague, when he found his 
•ppoAtion to their new laws entirely unfuccefsful, and that 
his life, as well as Cato's, was often endangered in the 
public aflemblies, he (hut himfelf up in his own houfe 
during the remainder of the year. 

Immediately after this marriage, Pompey filled thc/orum 
with armed men, and got the laws enacted which Caefar 
iiad propofed, merely to Ingratiate himfelf with the people. 
At the iametims the government of Gaul, both on this 
and the other fide the Alps, was decreed to Caefar for five 
years ; to which was added Illyricum, with four legions. 
As Cato fpoke againft thefe regulations, Caefar ordered him 
to be taken into cuftody, imagining he would appeal to 
the tribunes. But when he faw themgoing to prifon with- 
out /peakingone word, and obferved that it not only gave 
the nobility great uneafinefs, but that the people out of 
reverence for Cato's virtue, followed him in melancholy 
filcnce, he whifpered one of the tribunes to take him out 
of the liSfors^ hands. 

Very few of the body of fenators followed Caefar on this 
gccafion to the houfe. The greateft part, offended at fucb 
96ls of tyranny, had withdrawn. Confidius, one of the 
oldefi fenators that attended, taking occafion to obferve, 
*' That it was the (oldiers and naked fwordsthat kept the 
** reft from affembling.'* Caefar faid, ** Why does notfear 
•* keep you at home too ?" Confidius replied, " Old age 
■*• is my defence j the fmall remains of my life deferye not 
*' much care or precaution." 

The moft difgraceful ftep, however, that Caefar took in 
his whole confulfliip, was the getting Clodius eleded tri- 
bune of the people ; the fame who had attempted to dif- 
honor his bed, and had profaned the myfterious rites of • 
the Good Goddefs. He pitched upon him to ruin Cice- 
ro ; nor would he fet out for his government, before he 
Jiad embroiled them, and procured Cicero's banifiiment.. 
^or hiftory informs us, that all thefe tranfaflions preceded 
his wars in Gaul. The wars he conducted there, and the 
Xiany glorious campaigns in which \\e reduced that coun*- 
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try, reprefent him as another man : We begin as it wcrCf - 
with a new life, and have to follow him in a quite different' 
track. As a warrior and a general, we behold him not in 
the lead inferior to the greateft and mod admired com- 
manders the world ever produced. For whether we com- 
pare him with the Fabii, the Scipios, and Metelli, with- 
the generals of his own time, or thofc who flouhHied a lit- 
tle before him, with Sylla, Marius, the two Liiculli, or 
with Pompey himfelf,w.hofe fame in every military excel- 
lence readied the Acies, Cxfar's achievements bear away 
the palm. One he furpaflTed the difficulty of the(ceneof 
adtion, another in the extent of the countries he fubdued^ 
this, in the number aod ftrength of the enemies he over- 
came, that, in the favage manners and treacherous dif- 
pofition of the jpeople he humanized ; one, in mildnefs • 
and clemency to his prifoners, another, in bounty and 
munificence to his troops ; and all, in the number of bat- 
tles that he won, and enemies that he killed. For in lefS' 
than ten years war in Gaul, he took eight hundred cities 
by aflault, conquered three hundred nations, and fought 
pitched battles at different times with ihree Ktillionsof 
men, one million oi which he cut in pieces, and made 
another million prifoners. 

Such, moreover, was the afleflion of his foldiers, and 
their attachment to his perfon, that they who under other 
commanders were nothing above the common rate of men 
became invincible where Ca^far's glory was concerned,, and" 
met the mofl dreadful dangers with a courage that noth- 
ing could refift. To give three or fpur infiances : 

Acilius, in a Tea fight, near Marfeilles, after he had 
boarded one of the enemy's fliips, had his right hand cut 
off with a fword, yet he Hill held his buckler in his left, • 
and pufhed it in the enemy's faces, till he defeated them; 
and took the vefTel. 

Caffius Scaeva, in the battle of Dyrrachium, after he 
had an eye /hot out with an arrow, his fhoulder wounded 
with one javelin, hfs thigh run through with another, and 
had regeived a hundred and thirty darts upon hisfhield,* 

* Cacliar {Bell. Civ. 1. iii.) fays, this brave foldier received two 
hundred and thirty darts upon his (hicld, and adds that he re- 
warded his bravery with two hundred thoufand fefterces,a0d pro- 
m®tcd him from the eighth rank to the firft. He likewife ordered 
the foldiers of that cohort double pay, bcfide other military rewards. 
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•lit to the enemy, as if he would furrender himfelf. 
lis, two of them came up to him, and he gave one 
. fuch a ftroke upon the (houlder with his fwbrd that 
I dropt off ; the other he wounded in the face, and 
lim retire. His comrades then came up to his af- 
, and he faved his life. 

ritain, fomc of the van^ard happened tobeen- 
l in a deep morafs, and were there attacked by the 

when a private foldier, in the (ight of Csefar, 
limfelf into the midft of the aflailants, and after 
ous exertions of valor, beat off the barbarians, 
cued the men. After which, the foldier with much 
ty, partly by fwimming, partly by wading, paflcd 
rais, but ia the paffage loft his fhield. Caefar, and 
bout him, aftonifhed at the action, ran to meet him 
damations of joy; but the foldier, in^reatdiflrefs, 
limfelf at Caefar's feet, atid with tears in liis eyes 

pardon for the lofs of his fhield. 
Africa, Scipio having taken One of Csefar's fhip5, 
rd of which was Granius Petronius, lately appoint- 
ftor, put the reft to the fword, but told the quaef- 
rle gave him his life." Petronius anfwered : ** It 
he cuftom of Cajfar's foldiers to take, but to give 
:er," and immediately plunged his fword in his 

courage, and this great ambition, were cultivated 
eriftied, in thefirft place, by the generous manner in 
Caefar rewarded his trof»ps, and the honors which 
I them. For his whole conduct fhowed that he did 
umulate riches in the courfe of his wars, to minif- 
uxury, or to ferve any pleafuresof his own, but tliat 
them up in a common bank, as prizes to be obtained 
nguifhed valor, and that he confidered himfelf no 
• rich, than as he was in acondition to do jufticeto 
rit of his foldiers. Another thing that contributed 
c them invincible, was their feeing Cccfar always 
s fhare in dangei , and never defire any exemption 
ibor and fatigue. 

"or his expofing hisperfon to danger, they were not 
ed at it, becaufe they knew his pallion for glory 5 
ry were aflonifhed at his patience under toil, lo far 
ippearance above his bodily powers. For he was 
nder make, fair, of a deiicatc conftitution, and 
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fiibjeft to violent hcadachs and epileptic ^ts. Ht haA 
the firft attack of the falling licknefs at Corduba. He 
did not, however, make thefe diforders a pretence for in- 
dulging himfelf. On the contrary, he fought in wan 
remedy for his infirmities, endeavoring to ftrengthen hii 
conftitution by long marches, by fimple diet, by feldom 
coming under covert. Thus he contended with his dif- 
temper, and fortified himfelf againft its attacks. 

When he flept it was commonly upon a march, either 
in a chariot or a Utter, that reft might be no hinderanceto 
bufmefs. In the day time, he vifiked the caliles, cities, 
and fortified camps, with a fervant at his fide, whom he 
employed, on fuch occafions, to write for him, and with 
a foldier behind, who carried his fword. By ihefe means 
he travelled fo fafi, and with fo little interruption, as to 
reach the Rhone in eight days after his firft fetting out for 
thofe parts from Rome. 

He was a good horfeman in his early years, and brought 
that exercife to fuch perfection by practice, that he could 
fit a horfe at full fpeed with his hands behind him. In 
this expedition healfo accuftomed himfelf to diftate letters 
as he rode on horfeback, and found fufficient employment 
for two fecrctaries at once, or, according to Oppius, for 
more. It is aUo faid that Caefar was the firft who con- 
trived to communicate his thoughts by letter to his friends 
who were in the fame city with him, when any urgent af- 
fair required it, and the multitude of bufinefs, or great ex* 
tent of the city, did not admit of an interview. 

Of his indifference with refpeCt to diet they give us this 
remarkable proof. Happening to (up with Valerius Leo, 
a friend of his, at Milan, there was fweet ointment poured 
upon the afparagus inftead of oil. Caefar ale of it freely 
notwithftanding, and afterwards rebuked his friends for 
exprefling their diflike of it. " Jt was enough," faid he, 
" to forbear eating, if it was difagreeable to you. He 
** who finds fault with any rufticity, is himfelf a ruftic." 

One day, as he was upon an excurfion, a violent ftorm 
forced him to feek Ihelter in a poor man's hut, where 
there was only one room, and that fcarcc big enough for a 
mantofleepin. Turning, therefore, to his friends, he 
faid, «« Honors for the great, and neceflaries for the 
infirm," and immediately gave up the room to OppiAis, 
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limfelfand the reft of the company flept under a 
the door. 

[irft expedition in Gaul was a^ainft the Helvetians 
le Tigurini ; who, after having burnt twelve of 
wn towns and four hundred villages, put themfelves 
march, in order to penetrate into Italy through that 

Gaul which was fubje^ to the Romans, as the 
i and Teutones would have done before them. Nor 
lefe new adventures inferior to the other in courage ; 

numbers they were equal ; being in all three hun- 
loufand, of which a hundred and ninety ihoufand 
ghting men. Caefar fent his lieutenant Labienus; 

the Tigurini, who routed them near the river 
' But the Helvetians fuddenly attacked Caefar, as he 
on the march to a confederate town.f He gained, 
sr, a ftrongpoft for his troops, notwithflanding ihc 
e ; and when he had drawn them up, his horfe was 
It him. Upon which he faid, "When I have won 
)altle I (hall want my horfe for the purfuit ; atpre- 

let us march as we are, againft the enemy." Ac- 
gly he charged them with great vigor on foot.J 
ft him a long and fevereconfli6t to drive their army 
the field ; but he found the grcaleft difficulty when 
le to their rampart of carriages ; for not only the 
ade a moft obftinate ftand there, but the very women 
ildren fought till they were cut in pieces ; info- 
:hat the battle did not end before midnight, 
his great action he added a ftill greater. He coU 
the barbarians who efcaped out of the battle, and 
mimber of an hundred thoufand, and upwards, and 
1 them to refettle the country they had relinquiflied 

rebuild the cities they had burnt. This he did, in 
lat if tlie country were left without inhabitants, the 
ins would pafs the Rhine and feize it. 

far fays himfelf, that he left Labienus to guard the* works he 

;d from the Lake of Geneva to Mount Jura, and that he 

I in perfon at the head of three legions, to attack theTi- 

n their paffage over the Arar, now the Saone, and killed 

I m hers of them, 

; Bibrafte, now Autun. 

fent back his horfe, and the reft followed his exemplew This 

3 prevent all hope^of a retreat, as well as to (how his troops 

vuuld take his Ihare in all danger. Vide Bell. Gall. lib. i. 

. IV. w 
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His fecond war was in defence of the Gaiils againfiOie 
Germans,* though he had before honored their king 
Arioviftus with the title of an ally of Rome. They proved 
11 nfiippor table neighbors to thofe who had fubdued, and it 
was eafy to fee> that inf!ead of being fatisfied with their 
prefent acquifitions, if opportunity offered, they would 
extend their conquefts over all Gaul. He found, howeveri 
his officers, particularly thofe of the young nobility, afraid 
of this expedition ; for they had entered into'Ciefar's fcr- 
vice only in hopes of living luxurioudy, and making their 
fortunes. He therefore called them together, and told 
them, before the whole army, " That they were at liberty 
•* to retire, and needed not hazard their perfons agaioft 
•* their inclination, fince they were fo unmanly and fpirit- 
*< lefs. For his part Ive would march with the tenth 
" legion only againft thofe barbarians ; for they were nri- 
** ther better men than the Cimbrians, nor was he a worfe 
** general than Marius." Upon this the tenth legion de* 
puted fome of their corps to thank him. The other legioni 
laid the whole blame upon their ofncers, and all followed 
him with great fpirit and alacrity. After a march of fer- 
eral days, they encamped within two hundred furlongs 
of the enemy. 

C?efar's arrival broke the confidence of Arioviffas. 
Inftead of expecting that the Romans would come and 
attack him, he had luppofed they would not dare to ffand 
the Germans, when they went in queft of them. He wai 
mucli furprifed therefore, at this bold attempt of Caefar, 
and, what was worfe, he faw his own troops were dif- 
Jieartened. They were difpirited flill more by the prophe- 
cies of their matrons, who had the care of divining, and 
ufed to do it by the eddies of rivers, the windings, the 
murmurs, or other noife made by the dream. iOn thisoc- 
cafion they charged the army not to give battle before the 
new moon appeared. 

Caefar having got information of thefe matters, and 
feeing the Germans lie clofe in their camp, thought it 

* The iEdui implored his protection againft Arioviftus, king of 
the Germans, who taking advantage of the differences which had 
long lubfifled between them and the Arverni, had joined the latter, 
made himfelf mafter of great part of the country of the Sequaoii 
and obliged the ^-Edui to give him their children as hoflages. The 
^dui were the people of Autun ; the Arverni of Auvergnc ; and 
Jhc Sequani of Freuclic Comtc. Cxf, Bell. Gall. lib. i. 
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better to engage them while thus dejected, than to fit ftill 
and wait their timt. For this reafon he attacked their in- 
trenchments and the hills upon which they werepofled ; 
which provokeil them to Aich adegfee, that they defcended 
in great fury to the plain. They fought, and were entirely 
routed. Caefar purfued them to the Rhine, which was 
three hundred furlongs from the field of battle,* covering 
all the way with dead bodies and fpoils. Arioviftus reached 
the river time enough to get over with a few troops. Tha 
number of killed is fald to have amounted to eighty thou* 
iand. 

After he had thus terminated the war, he left his army 
in winter quarters in the country of the Scqiiani, and 
repaired to Gaul, on tliis fide the Po, which was part of 
his province, in order to have an eye upon the tranfac- 
tions in Rome. For the river Rubicon parts the reft of 
Italy from Cifalpine Gaul. During his flay there, he 
carried on a variety of ftate intrigues. Great numbers 
came from Rome to pay their refpects to him', and he fent 
them all away fatisned ; fome laden with prefents, and 
others happy in hope. In the fame manner throughout 
»11 his wars, without Pompey's obferving it, he was con-, 
querin^ his enemies by the arms of the Roman citizens, 
and gaming the citizens by the money of his enemies. 

As foon as he had intelligence that the BelgDe,who 
were the moft powerful people in Gaul, and whofe terri- 
tories made up a third part of the whole country, had 
revolted and aflembled a great army, he marched to that 
quarter with incredible expedition. He found them rav- 
aging the lands of thofe Gauls who were allies of Rome, 
defeated the main body, which made but a feeble refift- 
ance, and killed fuch numbers, that lakes and rivers were 
filled with the dead, and bridges were formed of their 
bodies. Such of the infurgents as dweh upon the Tea 
coafty furrcndered without oppolition. 

From thence he led his army againft the Nervii,t wh» 
live among thick woods. After they had fecu red their 
families and moft valuable goods, in the beft manner they 
could in the heart of a large fo reft, at a great diftance 
from the enemy, they marched to the number of fixty 

• Caefar fays, it was only five miles from the field of battle ; 
Iherefore inftead of T^iaxoj-ttf?, we (hould read Tia^«p«xorr«t 
. t Tbfir country is now called Hainaulc and Cambrcfis. 
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thoufand, and fell upon Caefar, as he was fortifying his 
camp, and had not the Icaft notion of fuch an attack.^ 
They firfl routed his cavalry, and then furrounded the 
twelfth and leventh legions, and killed all the officers. 
Had not Cajfar fnatched a buckler from one of his own 
men, forced his way through the combatants before him«. 
and rufhed upon the barbarians ; or had not the tenth 
legion, t feeing his danger, run from the heights when 
they were ported, and mowed down ths enemy's rankl^ 
in all probability not one Roman would have furvivrd 
the battle. But though encouraged by this bold a6t of 
CetTar, they fought with a fpirit above their ftrength^ 
they were not able to make the Nervii turn their backs.. 
Thofe brave men maintained their ground, and were 
hewed to pieces upon the fpot. It ia faid that out of fixty 
thoufand not above five hundred were faved, and outo£ 
four hundred Nervian fenators not above three. 

Upon the news of this great viftory, the fenate of 
Rome decreed that facrifices fhould be offered, and all 
manner of feftivities kept up for fifteen days together, 
which was a longer term of rejoicing than had ever been 
known before, indeed the danger appeared very great, 
on account of fo many nations rifing at once ; audai 

* As thisaUack was unexpcfted, Casfar had, in a manaer, every 
liiiiig to do it the fame inftant. The banner was to be erefted, tht 
tharge founded, the foldiers at a dlilance recalled, the army drawD 
lip, and the Ci^usl given. In this furprize be ran from place to place, 
exhorting his men to retrembcr their former valor; and having 
drav/n th^m. up in the bcft manner he could, caufsd the fignal tobi 
«iven. Th5 Icgionavics made a vigorous refiftance; but as the cneoiy 
iweir-ed determined cither to conquer or die, the fuccefs was dii- 
'v-Tci.t in different places. In the lift wing the ninth and the tenth 
jegions did wondeio, drove the Atrcbatcs into a neighboring river, 
■-. id made a great fiaughter of them. In another place the eighth 
Hud eleventh legions repulfed the Vermandui, and drove them b«- 
iore. them. But in the right wing the leventh and twelfth legions 
iurtcrcd extremely. 1 hey were entirely furrounded by the Ncr\'ii, 
all the centuiions of the fourth cohort being flain, and moft of the 
ether oflicers wounded. In this extremity Caelar fnatched a buck- 
ler from one of the piivatc men, put himfclf at the head of his 
broken wing, and being joined by the two legions which he had. 
left to guard the baggage, feU upon the Nervii, already fatigued, 
with frefh vigor, and made a dreadful havoc of them. 

t In the original it is the twelfth ; but it appears from the fecond« 
book of Cacfai'a Coinmcntaries, that we (hould read here Sutaiut 
Mot MiK»ror, Indeed the Paris manUfciipt has ^uaTor. 
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Caefar was the man who furmoiinted it, the affection the 
people had for him, made the rejoicing more brilliant. Af- 
ter ne had fettled the affairs of Gaul, on the other fide the 
Alps, hecroffed them again, and wintered near the Po, 
in order to maintain hisintereftin Rome j where the can- 
didates for the great offices of ftate were fupplied with 
ihoney out of the funds, to corrupt the people, and after 
they had carried their eledlion, did every thing to extend 
his power. Nay, the greatefland mofi illuArious perfonages 
went to pay their court to him at Lucca, among whom 
were Pompey, Craffus, Appius, governor of Sardinia, 
and Nepos, proconful in Spain. So that there were an 
hundred and twenty li6lors attending their maflers, and 
above two hiuidred fenators honored him with their afTi- 
duities. After they had fixed upon a plan of bufinefs, 
they parted. Pompey and Craffus were to be confuls the 
year enfuing, and to get Caefar*s government prolonged 
for five years more, with fupplies out ot the trcafury for 
Iiis occafions'. The lad particular appeared extremely ab- 
furd to all men of fenfe. They who rtceived fo niucli of 
Caefar's money, perfuaded the fenate to give him monev, 
as if he was in want of it; or rather, they iniidcd it 
fhould be done, and every honeft man fighed inwardly 
while he fuffered the decree to pafs. Cato, indeed, wa^ 
abfent, having been fent with a commiffion to Cyprus, cu 
purpofe that he might be oiit of the way. But Favonius, 
who trod in Cato*s fteos, vigoroufly oppofed thofe mea. 
fures ; and when he found that his oppofition availed 
nothing, he left the hbufe, and applied to the people ex- 
claiming againfl fuch pernicious counfels. No one, hov/- 
cver, attended to him ; fome being overawed by Pompey 
and Craflus, and others influenced by regard for Ccc/ar, 
in whole fmilc alone they lived, and all their hopes flour- 
ifhed. 

Cicfar, at his return to his army in Gaul, found anoihei 
furious v/ar lighted up in the country ; the l/fipetes kikI 
the Teuchteri,* two great German nations, having croffcd 

• The people of the March and of Wcflphalia, antUilioie cf 
Sunder and Clevcs. 

This war happened under die confuirhip of Crafl"usand Pom- 
pey, which was in the year of Rome 693. But there were fcvcr?l 
intcnnediaie tranlaOions of great importance, whicli riutarchhas 
omitted, viz. the reduftion of the Advitici by Cacfar ; of ievcn 
other nations by P. Craifui, the fon of the triumvir ; o£'crs of luW • 

4 W 2 
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the Rhine to make conqucfls. The account of the affair 
with them we (hall fake from Caefar'sown Commentaries.* 
Thefe barbarians fent deputies to him to propofe a fufpen- 
(ion of arms, which was granted them. Nevertheiefs, 
they attacked him as he was making an excurfion. Will 
only eicht hundred horfe, however, who were not pre- 
pared tor an engagement, he beat their cavalry, wnicb 
confided of five thoufand. Next day they fent other de- 
puties to apologize for what had . happened, but withoat 
any other intention than that of deceiving htm again.' 
Thefe agents of theirs he detained, and marched imme- 
diately againd them ; thinking it abfurd to (land upoa 
honor with fuch perfidious men, who had not (crupled 
to.violatethe truce. Yet Canufius writes, that when the 
fenate were voting a public thankfgiving and procefTion» 
on account of the victory, Cato propofed tnat Caeiar 
(h oil Id be delivered up to the barbarians, to expiate thil 
breach cf &ith, and make the divine vengeahce fall upoa 
its author, rather than upon Rome. 

Of the barbarians that had palTed the Rhine, there were 
four hundred thoufand killed. The few who efcaped,. 
repafTed the river, and were fheltered by a people of Ger- 
many, called Sicanibri. Caefarlaid hold on this pretence 
agaiult that people, but his true motive was an avidity of 
ihme, to be the firft Roman that ever crolTed the Rhine in 
an hoftilc manner. In purfuance of his defign, he threw 
a bridge over it, tliough it was remarkably wide in thit 
place, and at the fas.ie time fo rough and rapid^ that it 
carried down with it trunks of trees, and other timber,, 
which much (Iiocked and weakened the pillars of his bridge. 
But he drove great piles of wood into the bottom of tlic 
river above the bridge, both to refill the impreflion of 
fuch bodies, and to break the force of the torrent. By thefe* 
inrans he exhibited a fpe^tacle aflonifhing to thought, fo 
immenfcabridf;e finiihed in ten*day$. His army paflfed 
over it without oppofiticn, the Suevi and the Sicambri, 
tiie molt wiulike nations in Germany,. having retired into 
miflinn fiom fcveral nations beyond the Rhine ; the attempt upoa 
Oalha in his winter quartcis at 06lodurus, and his. brave dcfeoctf 
and victory ; the leverc c'^allifcmcnt of the Vencti, who had re- 
volted ; and tho complete reduftion of Aquitainc. Thefe particu- 
lars are containtxl in part of the lecond and the whole third book 
ol lIu: war in G^^ul. 

♦ Kuauld julUy obferves that Plutarch fhould nolhave called the 
CofDintaitaiic& if i^ep.^^, a^he doe^here, but vvcfmfA,uTX^ asuiuib 
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(he heart of their forefls, and concealed themfelves itscav. 
hies overhung with wood. He laid wafte the enemy's 
country with fire, and confirmed the better difpofed Ger- 
inaDS in the interefl of Rome ; • after which he returned 
into Gauly having fpent no more than eighteen days in 
Germany. 

But his expedition into Britain difcovered the mofl dar- 
ing ipirit of enterprize. For he was the firft who enter- 
•d the Weftern Ocean with a fleet, and embarking his 
troops on the Atlantic, carried war into an idand whofe 
very exiftence was doubted. Some writers had reprefented 
it fo incredibly large, that others contefled its being, and 
conHdered both the name and the thing as a fi6lion. Yet 
Cacfar attempted to conquer it, and to extend the Roman 
•mpire beyond the bounds of the habitable world. He 
failed thither twice from the oppofite coafl in Gaul, and 
fought many battles, by which the Britons fuifered more 
than the Romans gained ;, for there was nothing worth 
IflJcing from a people who were fo poor, and lived in fo 
much wretchednefs.f He did not, however, terminate 
the war in the manner he could have wifbed ; he only re- 
ceived hoftages of the king, and appointed the tribute the 
iiJandwas to pay, and then returned to Gaul. 

There he received letters, which were going to be fent 
•ver to him, and by which his frierids in Rome informed 
him that his daughtor, the wife of Pompey, had ' lately 
died in childbed. This was a great afflidHon both to 
Pompey and Csefar. Their friends, too, were very fenfibly 
concerned to fee that alliance difToIved which kept up the 
pbace and harmony of the fiate, otherwife in a very unfet- 
tied condition. For the child furvived the mother only a 
lew days. The people took the body of Julia, and car- 
ried it, notwithfianding the prohibition of the tribunes^ 
to the Campus Marnus, where it was interred. 

As Caefar's army was now Very large,t he was forced 
to divide it for the convenience of winter quarters j after 

• The Ubii, the people of Cologne. 

+ It does not appear that there was much com in Britain in Cae- 
fer's time ; for the inhabitants, he favi, lived chiefly on milk and 
flc(h . La^e et came vivunt. 

• t This army confided of eight legions ; and as there was almoft 
a famine in the country, the confequence of cxccffive drought, Cae* 
isa was obliged to feparate his troops for their ^itcr fubfifteasc. 
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which he took the road to Italyr, according to cuftom. But 
he had not been long gone, before the Gauls rifing again^ 
traverfed the country with confiderablc armies, fell upon 
the Roman quarters with great fury, and infulted their in- 
trenchments. The mofl numerous and the Pronged body 
of the iiifurgents was that under Ambiorix, who attacked 
Cotta and Ttturius in their camp, and cut them off with 
their whole party. After which, he went and befieged the 
legion under the command of Q^Cicero, with fix tythouf^ 
and men ; and though the fpirit of thofo brave Roinani 
made a refinance above their Hrcngth, they were very 
near being taken, for they were all wounded. 

Cxiar, who was at a great diflance, at laft getting in- 
telligence of their danger, returned with all expedition; 
and having co)le6leda body of men, which did not ex- 
ceed feven thoufand, haflened to the relief of Cicero. The 
Gauls, who were not ignorant of his motions, raifed the 
fiege, and went to meet him ; for they defpifed the fmalU 
nefsof iiis force, and were confident of vi6lory. Cae^ 
far, to deceive them, made a feint as if he fled, till lie 
came to a place convenient for a fmall army to engage a 
great one, and there he fortified his camp. He gave his 
men flri6l orders not to fi^ht, but to throw up a firong 
rampart, and to barricade their gates in the fecured man- 
ner ; contriving by all thefe manoeuvres to increafe the 
enemy's contempt of him. It fucceeded as he wifhed ; 
the Gauls came up with great infolence and diforder to 
attack hie trenches. Then Caefar making a fudden fally, 
defeated and deft royed the grcateft part of them. This 
fuccefs laid the fpirit of revolt in thofe parts ; and for far- 
ther fecurity he remained all the winter in Gaul, vifiting 
all the quarters, and keeping a fnarp eye upon every mo- 
tion towards war, Befides he received a reinforcement 
of three ligions in the room of thofe he had loft j two of 
which were lent him by Pompey, and one lately raifed in 
Cifalpine Gaul. 

After this,* the feeds of hoftilitics, which had long bc- 
foie been privately fcattered in the more diftant parts of 

lie was llureforc under the ncccfTity of fixing the quarters at fuch 
a dillancc, which would otherwilc have been impoliiic. He telit 
lis, (lib. V.) tlmtall ihe Icgior.s except one, which was in a quiet 
coiitiiry, were polled within the conipals oj a liun^ied miles. 

* Hularch paifcs over the whole lixth book c! Cjclai's Cunvr 
m^itaric:-, a& he had done the third. Many confiderablc v>'cnU hap^ 
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the country, by the chiefs of the more warlike nations, 
(hot up into one of the greateft and moft dangerous wars 
that was ever fcen in Gaul ; whether we confider the num. 
ber of troops and (lore of arms, the treafures amaded for 
the war, or the flrength of the towns and faftnelTes they 
occupied. Befides, it was then the moft fevere feafon of 
the year ; the rivers were covered with ice, the forefts with 
fiiow, and the fields overflowed in fuch a manner that they 
looked like fo many ponds ; the roads lay concealed in 
ihow, or in floods difembogued by the lakes and rivers. 
So that it feemed impoflible for Caefar to march, or to 
purfue any other operations again ft them. 

Many nations had entered into the league ; the principal 
ofwhicn were the Arverni* and Carnutes.+ The chief 
direction of the war was given to Vercingetorix, whofe 
fiithcr the Gauls had put to death, for attempting at 
monarchy. Vercingetorix having divided his f<jrcesinta 
fcveral parts, and given them in charge to his lieutenants, 
bad the country at command as far as the Arar. His in- 
tention was to raife all Gaul againft Ccefar, now when his 
enemies were rifing again ft him at Rome. But had he- 
jftayed a little longer till Caefar was aflually engaged in the 
civil war, the terrors of t!ie Gauls would not have been lefs 
dreadful to Italy now, than thofe of the Cimbri were lor- 
merly. 

Caefar, who knew perfeflly how to avail himfelf of ev- 
ery advantas;e in war, particularly of time, was no fooner 
Informed o{ this great defection, than he fct out tochaftife 
itB authors ; and by the fwiftnefs of his march, in fpite of 
all the difficulties of a fevere winter, he ihowed the bar- 
l>arians tliat his troops could neither be conquered nor re- 
^fted. For where a courier could fcarce have been fup- 
pofcd to come in many days, Caefar was feen with his 
whole array, ravaging the country, deftroying the caflles, 
'^orminpr the cities, and receiving the fubmiflion of fuch as 
Repented. Thus he went on, till the i^duij alfo revolted, 
*.ho had ftyled themfelves brothers to the Romans,and had 

I'^'fled between the viftory laft mentioned, and the affair with Ver- 
*^*ngetorix ; fuch as the defeat of the Trcviri, Crfar's fecond paflage 
®^er the Rhine, and the purfuit of Ambiorix. 

* T'm people of Auvergne, particularly thofe of Clermont and 
^'« Flour. 

+ The people of Chartres and Orleans. 

t The people of Autun, Lyons, Macon, Chalens upon Sone, apd 
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been treated with particular regard.. Their joining tSft 
ini urgent 8 fpread uneadnefs and difmay through Caefar's 
army. He, therefore, decamped in all hade, and traverf« 
ed the country of the Lingones,* in order to come into 
that of the Sequaniit who were fail friends, and nearer ts 
Italy than the reft of the Gauls. 

The enemy followed him thither in prodigious numben,. 
and furrounded him. Csefar, without being in the leaft 
difconcerted, fuftained the confiid, and after a long and 
bloody action, in which the Germans were particularlji 
icrviceable to him, gave them a total defeat.} But he 
feems to have received fome check at firft, for il\e Arvcmi 
ilill Aiow a fword fufpended in one of their temples, lihicH 
they declare was taken from Cxfar. His friends pointed 
it out to him afterwards, but he only laughed ; and when 
they were for having it taken down, he would not fuffer it, 
becaufe heconfidered it as a thing confecreated to the gods. 

Mod of thofe who efcaped out of the battle, retired in- 
to Alefiall with their king. Caefar immediately iovefted 
the town, though it appeared impregnable,, as well on ac- 
count of the height of the walls, as the number of troop* 
there was to defend it. During the fiege he found him- 
felf expofed to a danger from without, which makes imag- 
ination giddy. to thijik on. All tlie braveft men in Gaul 
aflembled from every quarter, and came armed to the relief 
of the place, to tlie number of three hundred thoudind ;; 
and there were not lefs than feventy thoufand combatant! 
within the walls. Thus Aiut up between two armies, lie 
was forced to draw two lines of circumvallation, the inte* 
rior one againft the town, and that without againft tb* 
troops that came to its fuccour j for, could the two armies 
have joined, he had been abfolutely loft. This dangeroua 
action at Alefia contributed to Caefar's jenown on many 
accounts. Indeed, he exerted a moie adventurous courage 
and greater generalfliip, than on any other occafion. But 
what feems very aftonifhing, is, that he could engage and 
conquer fo many myriads without, and keep the action a 

♦ The diftrift of Langrcs. 

+ The diftria of Befancon. 

X This paffage in the original is corrupt or defe£live. Wc have 
endeavored to fupply that defe£l, by reading, -with M. Dacier 
rcg/EAawK, inftead of d^Xoiq ; which is agreeable to Caefar*s ov^n 
account of the battle, in the ieventh book of his Commentaries. 

I Caeiar calls it Alexia, now Alife^ near Flavlgny. 
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ecret to the troops in the town.* It is ftill more wonder^ 
•ul that the Romans, who were left before the walls, 
hoiild not know it, till the vi6lory was announced by the 
:ries of the men in Alefia and the lamentations of the wo- 
men, who faw the Romans on each fide of the town bring- 
ing to their camp a number of fhields adorned with gold 
md filvcr, helmets ftained with blood, drinking veflels, 
and tents of the Gaulilh fafliion. Thus did this vaft mul- 
titude vaniHi and difappear like a phantom, or a dream, 
thcgreateft part being killed on the fpot. 

The befieged, after having given both then^felves and 
Cxfar much trouble, at lift furrendered. Their general, 
Vefcingetorix, armed himfelf and equipped his horfe in 
tiie moft magnificent manner, and then Tallied out at the 
gate. After he had taken fome circuits about Caefar as he 
Sit upon the tribunal, he difmounted put off his armour, 
and placed himfelf at Caefar's feet, where he remained in 
profound filence, till Caefar ordered a guard to take him 
I way, and keep him for his triumph. 

\ Csefar had been fome time refolved to ruin Pompey,and 
Pbmpey to deflroy Caefar. For CrafTus who alone could 
have taken up the conqueror, being killed in the Parthian 
war, there remained nothing for Caefar to do, to make 
himfelf the greateftof mankind, but to annihilate him that 
was fo ; nor for Porapey to prevent it, but to take off the 
man he feared. It is true, it was no long time that Pdtn- 
pey had entertained any fear of him ; he liad rather 
looked upon him with contempt, imagining he could as 
«afily pull him down as he had let him up : Whereas Cae- 
far, from the firft, defigning to ruin his rivals, had retir- 
ed at a di(Tance, like a.champion, for exercife,. By long 
fervice and great achievements in the wars of Gaul, lie 
had fo improved Jiis army, and his own reputation too, 
that he was confidcred as on a footing with Pompey ; and 
he found pretencfs for carrying his enterprize into execu- 
tion, in the times of the mifgovernment at Rome. Thefe 
were partly furnifhed by Pompey himfelf ; and indeed all 
ranks of men were lb corrupted, that tables were publicly 
fet out, upon which the candidates for offices were pro- 
felTedly ready to pay the people the price of their votes ; 
mnd the people came not only to give their voices for the 
man who had bought them, but with all manner of ofFen- 

• Caefar foys, that there in the town had a dUliafl: view of the 
iMtUe. 
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iivc weapons to fight for him. Hence it often hap 
that they did not part without polhiting the tribuns 
blood and murder, and the city was a perpetual fci 
anarchy. In this difmal fituation of things, in 
/lorms of epidemic madnefs, wife meu thought it wc 
happy if they ended in nothing worfe than iiion 
Nay, there were many who fcrupled not to declare 
licly, that monarchy was the only cure for the del 
diforders of the flate, and that the phyfician ought 
pitched upon, who would apply that remedy wi 
gentleft hand ; by which they ninted at Pompey. 

Porapey, in all his difcourfe, pretended to declii 
honor of a diftatorftiip, though at the fame time 
ilep he took was direfted that way. Cato, underfts 
his drift, perfuaded the fenate to declare him iole o 
that, fatisfted with a kind of monarchy more agreea 
law, he might not adopt any violent meafures to 
himfelf didtator. The fenate not only agreed t< 
but continued to him his governments of Spain and / 
the adminiflration of which he committed to his li< 
ants ; keeping amues there, for whofe maintenan 
was allowed a thoufand talents a year out of the 
treafury. 

Upon this, Csefar applied, by his friends, for ai 
confulfhip, and for the. continuance of his commili 
Gaul, anfwerable to that of Pompey. As Pompey 
firft filent. Marcellus and Lentulus, who hated Cael 
other accounts, oppofed it with great violence, on 
nothing, whether right or wrong, that might refle<S 
honor upon him. For ihey disfranchifed the inhal 
of Novocomum in Gaul, which had lately bet?n e 
into a colony by Casfar ; and Marcellus then c 
caufed one of their fenators, who was come with 
complaints to Rome, to be beaten with rods, and t 
him, *' The macks on his back were io many addi 
'* proofs that he was not a Roman citizen," bade h 
fhow them to Cacfar. 

But, after the confulfhip of Marcellus, Caefar c 
the treafures he had amafled in Gaul, to all that wer 
cerned in the adminiitration, and latisfied their i 
wiflies ; he paid off the vaft debts of Curio the th 
he prefented the conful Paulus with fifteen hundred tj 
which he employed in building the celebrated publ 
near the forum, in the place where that of Fulviu 
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Pompey now alarmed at the incrcafc of Caefar's 
, openly exerted his own intereft, and that of his 
, to procure an order for a fucceflbr to Caefar in ' 
He alfo fent to demand the troops he had lent 
r his wars in that country, and Caefar returned 
ith a gratuity of two hundred and fifty drachmas 
man. 

Te who conduced thefe troops back, fpread reports 
the people which were neither favorable nor fair 
efpedl to Caefar, and which ruined Pompey with 
)pes. They aflerted that Pompey had the hearts 
ITaefar's army, and that if envy and a corrupt ad-' 
ation hindered him from gaining what he defired at 
the forces in Gaul were at his fervice, and,..uould 
for him immediately upon their entering Italy ^ 
>xious was Caefar become, by hurrying them per . 
Y from one expedition to another, and by the fuf- 
they had of his aiming at abfolute power, 
pey was fo much elated with thefe affiirances, that 
levied to levy troops, as if he had nothing to fear, 
pofed his enemy only with fpeeches and decrees, 
Caefar made no account of. Nay, we are told, 
centurion whom Csefar had fent to Rome, waiting- 
ioor of the fenate houfie for the refult of the delib- 
s, and being informed that the fenate would not 
aefar a longer term in his commidion, laid his hand 
is fword, and fajd, ** But this fliall give it." 
ed, Caefar's requifitions had a great appearance of 
and honor. He proposed to lay down his arms, on 
on Pompey would do the fame, and tliat they Ihoiild 
.s private citizens, leave it to their country to re- 
heir fervices. For to deprive him of his commilTjoh 
)ops', and continue Pompey's was to give abfolute 
to the one, to which the. other was unjuiHy ac- 
)f afpiring. Curio, who made the'e propofitions to 
3ple in behalf of Caefar, was received with the loud- 
jdils ; and thpre were feme who even threw chaplets 
'crs upon him, as they would upon a champicn vic- 
) in the ring. 

ony, one of the tribunes of the people, then produc- 
tter from Caefar to the fame purport, and caufied it 
ead, notwithdanding the oppofition it m-et with 
he confiils.* Hereupon, Scipio, Pompey'^ father- 

ead of ^ia Tuy virotTut^ feme MSS. give us ffia 'cmvirarw, 
L. IV. X 
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iiilaw, propofed in the fcnate, that if Caefar did not lay 
c^own his arms by fiich a day, he fhould be declared aa 
cneray to the ftate ; aiid the confuls putting it to the quef. 
tioii, " Whether Pompey flteuld difmils his forces ?** 
and a[;aiii, " WJiether Caefar fhould difband his ?" few of 
the members were for the iirft, andalmofl all for the fec- 
cnd.* A iter which Antony put the queflion, " Wheth- 
'* er both (hould lay down their commillions ?" and all 
with one voice anfwered in the affirmative. But the vio- 
lent rage of Scipio, and tlie clamors of the conful Lentu. 
lus, who cried out, that ** Not decrees but arms fhould be 
" employed againfl a public robber," made the feoate 
break up ; and on account of the unhappy difTenfion, all 
lariks of people put on black, as in a time of public 
mourning. 

Soon after this, other letters arrived from Caefar with 
more moderate propofals. Ue offered to abandon all tlie 
red, provided they would continue to him the government 
of Cifalpine Gaul and Illyricum, with two legions, till he 
could apply for a fecond confiilfhip. And Cicero, who 
was lately returned from Cilicia, and very defirous of ef- 
fc^Hr.g a reconciliation, ufed all poilible means to foftea 
Pompey. Pompey agreed to all out the article of the two 
legions ; and Cicero endeavored to accommodate the mat- 
ter, by perfuading Ciefar's friends to be fatisfied with the 
two provinces and fix thoufand foldiers only. Pompey 
was on the point of accepting tlie compromife, when Len- 
tulusthc confi'.l rejecting it with difdain, treated Antony 
and Curio with great indignity, and drove them out of 
the fenate houfe. Thus he furnifhed Cxfar with the mofl 
plaufible argument imaginable, and he failed not to make 
ufe of it to exafperate his troops, by fhowing them per- 
fons of diilin^tion, and magiflrateb, ubliged to fly in hired 
carriages, and in the habit of Havts ;f tor their fears had 
made them leave Rome in that liifjui/e. 

Cae/ar had not then with h-iii above iliree hundred horfe 
and five thoufand foot. The rc(r of bis forces were left 
on the other fide of the Alps, and he had fent them orders 
to join him. But he iaw the beginning of his enterprize, 

♦ Dio fays, there wan not a man for the firft queftion, whereas 
the whole houic was for ihc fecond, except Cxlius and Curio. 
Nor is this to be wondered at ; Pompey was then at the gales of 
Komc with his army. 

+ Caflius Longii.us went with them in the fame difguifc. 
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; attack he meditated did not require any great 
rs : His enemies were ratfier to be ftruck with 
nation by the boldnefs and expedition with which 
\n his operations ; for an unexpected movement 
be more likely to make an impreflion upon them 
han great preparations afterwards. He, therefore, 
i his lieutenants and other officers to take their 

without any other armour, and make themrelve.*! 
! of Ariminum, a great city in Gaul, but to take all 
; care that no blood (hould be fhed or d'.fturbancc 

Hortenfius was at the head of this party. As for 
*, he fpen^ the day at a public (how of j^ladiatcrs ; 
ttle before evening bathed, and then went into the 
ent where he entertained company. When it wai 
g dark he left the company, after havin:^ defired 
) make merry tijl his letiirn, which they would no.: 
Dng to wait for. To fome of his frieiuls lie had 
)revious notice to follow liim, not altogether, but 
jrent ways. Then taking a hired carriage, he fet 
lifFe rent way from that which ledVto Ariminum, 
•ned into th^t road afterwards, 
in he arrived at the banks of fhe Rubicon, which 

Cifalpine Gaul from the nil of Italy, his reflec- 
?came more intere fling in proportion as the danger 
ear. Staggered by the greatnefs of his attempt, 
ped, to weigh with himfelf its inconveniences ; 

he flood revolving in filence the arguments on 
ies, he many times changed his opinion. After 
le deliberated \ipon it with Cuch of his friends as 
', among whom was Afi-iiiis Pollio ; enumerating 
imi.'ies which the palTa.^e of that river v\onld bring 
ic world, and tlie reflections that might be made 
by poflerity. At la>t, upon fome fuddcii impulfe, 
■ adieu to his rcafonini^s, and plunging into the 
t futurity, in vho w().<l> uf thofe who embark in 
il and arduous cn*«^Tpr:zc>, he cried out, ** The 
s cart F*' and immediately palPed the river, lie 
d fo fafl the rcrt of the way, that he reached Ari- 
before dayligiu, and took it. It is faid, that the 
ng night he hud a mott abominable dream ; he 
t he lay with his mother. 

• the taking of Ariminum, as if war hr.d opened 
; gates both by fea and land, and Ciefar, by going 

the bounds of his province, had infringed the 
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laws of his country ; not individuals were fcen, as on other 
occafions, wandering in diftraiSlion about Italy, but whole 
cities broken up, and fee king refuge by flight. Mofl of 
the tumultuous tide flowed into Rome, and it was fo filled 
with the hafly conflux of t'ne circling people, that anaidft 
the violent agitation it would hardly either obey the mag- 
irtrate, or liflen to the voice of reafon, but was in the ut- 
moft danger of faUin<5 by its own violence. For the whole 
was a prey to contrary paffions, and the raoft violent con- 
xuifions: Thofe who favored thcfe d i for ders were not 
iatislicd with enjoying them in private, but reproached 
the other party, amidft their fears and forrows, and infult- 
cd them with m.-naces of what was to come ; which is the 
neceflary confequence of fuch troubles in a great city. 

Pompey himfelf, who v»as already confounded at the 
turn things hand taken, was fiill more diftuvbed by a va- 
riety of cenfures on his condui5t. Some faid, he juftly 
fiiii'ercd for exalting C.vlar againfl: himfelf ai^.d his coun- 
try ; oihcrs, for permitting Lenuilus to overrule him, when 
CjL-liir departed ffcm his fi;-fl demands, and otfered equi- 
table terms of ■,>c:ice. Favcnius went (o tar as to bid him, 
'* Stamp v/ith his foot j" alluding toa vaunting fpcech he 
had made in the fenate, in whicli he bade them take no 
thcuglil: about preprirations for the war; for*, as foonas 
he marched out of Rome, if he did but Hamp with his 
foot, I;c Hioiiid fill Iraly with his legions. 

Pv;>:i]pey, however, at that time was not inferior in num- 
Lers to Cit'ijr, but his jMrtizans would not fufFer him 
1.; proceed accjidiri^; to iubown oVmion. By falfe I'e- 
; orf.s an-] jrrc.in.ller.; terrors, as if the enemy was at ihc 
.'.■*-:; J M.-l Jur'. LT.rried all befure i)im, they forced him 
;i:«/nr ^vitli li.c //n.-'rai tonent. ]jc Irad it decreed, 
:i..,'iv.^-':!.*c, ciki" li.ii^;^s were in u iiiniultuouj (tale, and noth- 
:;; tolu; cx'C-.ic'd but htiltilltics, and then left Rome, 
iiiviuL, n.(i: oidired ti.e lenate, and every man to follow, 
v.lij inotcired \vc> countiy and libertv to the rod of a ty- 
;;i:.t. 'Ih'd coii'.uls too fled with him, without offering 
t!;c faciirlces wliich cuftom required before they took 
1 1. o";r departure from Rome. Moft of the fcnators fnatched 
iii> thoTc things in their iioufcs tliat were next at hand, a« 
it the wliolc was not their own, and joined in the flight. 
Nay, tliere were fome, who before were well alfedled to 
(.'icfiir, that in the prcfent terror changed fides, and fuf- 
i-^red thcnifelvcs without neceflity to be carried away by 
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the torrent. What a miferable fpedlacle was the city 
then ! In fo dreadful a tempeft, like a (hip abandoned by 
its pilots, toft about at all adventures, and at the mercy of 
the winds and feas. But though flight was fo unpromiHng 
an alternative, fuch was the love the Romans had for 
Pom pey, that they confidered ^he place he retired to as 
their country, atid Rome as the camp of Caefar. For 
even Labienus, one of Ccefar's principal friends, who, in 
quality of his lieutenant, had ferved under him with the 
k greateft alacrity in the wars of Gaul, now went over to 
Jrompey. Neverthelefs, Caefar fent him his money and 
his equipage. 

After this, Caefar inverted Corfinium, where Donii- 
tius with thirty cohorts commanded for Pompey. Do- 
mitius* in defpair ordered a fervant of his, who was bis 
phyHcian to give him poifon. He t«ok the draught pre- 
pared for him, as a fure means of death ; but, foon after, 
hearing of Caefar's extraordinary clemency to his prifon- 
ers, he lamented his own cafe and the hafty refolution he 
had taken. Upon wliich the phyfician removed his fears by 
alTuring him that what he had drank was a fleeping potion, 
not a deadly one. This gave him fuch fpirits that he 
rofe up and went to Caefar. But thougli Cccfar pardoned 
hira, and gave him his hand, he foon revolted, and re* 
paired again to Fompey. ^ 

The news of this tranfa6lion being brought to Rome, 
gave great relief to the minds of the people, and many 
who had fled came back again. In the mean time Caefar 
having added to his own army the troops of Domitius, 
and all others that Pompey had left in izairifGn, was /Jrong 
enough to march againfl Pompey Iiimfelf. The laMer, 
however, did not wait for him; but re^ired to Brundu/ium, 
from whence he fent the confiils with part of the forces 
to Dyrrachium, and a little after, upon the approach of 
Caefar, failed thither himfelf, as we have relutt^vl at laii^e 
in his life. Caefar would have follo-^^ed him immediately, 
but he wanted fhips. Ke therefore returned to Rome, 
with the glory of having reduced Italy in lixty days with- 
out fpilling a drop of blood. 

• Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus was nominated to fiu.recd Cce- 
faf, purfuant to the decree of ihe fenate, in the govern inent of 
Tranfalpiue Gaid ; but he imprudently Ihul hinilclf up in Coilin. 
ium before be left Italy. 
4 X 2 
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Finding the city in a more fetded condition than he er- 
yciled, a:id many fenators there, he addrelfed them in a- 
mild and gracious manner, and defired them to fend dep- 
uties to Po.Tipey to offer honorable terms of peace. But 
not one of them would take upon him the commilBon: 
"Wlietlier it was that they were afraid of Pompey whom 
tJiey had deferted, or whether they thought Csefar not ia 
earned in the propofal and that lie had only made it tofave- 
appearances. As Metellus the tribune oppofed his taking 
i!^oney out of the public treafury, and alleged fomc lawi- 
a^ainft it, Cacfar faid, " Arms and laws do not flourifll 
** together. If you are not pleafed at what I am about| 
" you have nothing to do but to withdraw ; indeed, war- 
** will not bear much liberty of fpecch. When I fay this, 
" I am departing from my own right : For you andalfi 
** whom I have found exciting a fpirit of fadliion againfl 
" nie, arc at my difpofal." Saying this, he approached 
the doors of the treafury, and as the keys were not pro- 
duced, he fent for workmen to break them open. Me- 
tellus oppofed him again, and fome praifed his firmness;, 
but Casfar, railing his voice, threatened to put him t« 
deaili, if he gave him any farther trouble. " And, young 
** man," faid he, " you are not ignorant that., this is- 
** hnrd.'r fv')r me to fay than to do." Metellus, terrified 
with his n-.emcc, retired, and afterwards Caefar was eafily 
wul rcidiiy fupplied with every thing necelfary for the war. 

il^ firli movement was to Spain, from whence he was 
resolvd lo drive Afranins and Varro, Pompey's lieuten- 
a us, an I after Jiavir.g made himfelf mafter of their 
troops a;ul provinces, to march againfl Pompey, without 
leaving my encmv behind Iiim. In the courfe of this 
ox.H'ditio!^, his life was often in danger from ambufcades,. 
and his army had to combat uitli famine ; yet he contin- 
ued his operations againft the enemy, either by purfuit, 
or oiTcring them battle, or forming lines of circumvalla- 
tion about them, till he forced their camp, a&d added 
their troops to his own. The officers made their efcape, 
and retired to Pompey. 

Upon his return to Rome, his fatherinlaw Pifo prefiTed 
liim to lend deputies to Pompey to treat of an accomrao* 
da ion ; but Ifauricus, to make his court to Caefar, op- 
pofe I it. The fenare declared him dictator, and while he 
held ihai office, he recalled the exiles ; he reflored to their 
hcr.ors the children of tiiofe who had fuffered under Sylla . 
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«nd' relieved debtors by cancelling part of the ufury^ 
Thefe, and a few more, were his aots during his di^ator- 
ihipy which he laid down in eleven days. After, this, he- 
^Cfiufed hirafelf to be declared conful with Servilius Ifau- 
ricus, and then went lo profecnte the war. He marched 
ib faft to BrundufiMm, that all his troops could not keep 
up with him. However, he embarked with only fix hun- 
dred feleft horfe and five legions. It was at the time of 
the winter folftice, the beginning of January, which an- 
fwers to the Athenian month Pofeideon^ that he fet fail. 
He crofled the Ionian, made himlelf mafter of Oricumand 
Apollonia, and fent back* his fhips to Brundufium to 
bring over the forces that were left behind. But thofe 
troops, ex hauftcd with fatigue, and tired out with the 
multitude of enemies they had to engs£g;e with, broke out 
into complaints againft Caefar, as they were upon their 
march to their port. " Whither will this man lead us,*» 
faidthey, ** and where will be the end of our labors ? 
•* Will he'harafs us forever, as if we had limbs of ftone, 
**^ or bodies of iron ? But iron itfclf yields to repeated 
** blows ; our very fhields and cuirafles call out for reft. 
*• Will not Caefar learn from our wounds that we are mor- 
**tal, that we have the fame feelings, and are liable to 
'•-the fame impreflions with other nuen ? The gods them- 
**-felves cannot force the feafons, or clear the winter feas 
" of ftorms and tempefts. And it is in this feafon that 
•* he would expofe us, as if he was flying from his ene- 
*• mies, rather than purfuing them. 

Amidft fuch difcourfe as this, they moved on flowly to 
Brundufium. But when they arrived there, and found 
that Caefar was gone, they changed their language, and 
reproached themfelves as traitors to their general. They 
vented their anger upon their officer.', too, for not haften- 
ing their march. And fitting upon the clifrs, they kept 
Jheir eyes upon thefea towards Epirus, to fee if they could 
^ifcover the tranfports that were to fetch them. 

Mean time, Caefar not having a fufficient force at Apol- 
lonia to make head againft the enemy, and feeing the 
troops at Brundufium delayed to join him, to relieve him- 
felf from the anxiety and perplexity he was in, undertook 

♦ He fent them back under the conduftof Calenus. That officer- 
lofing the opportunity of the wind, fell in with Bibulus, who took. 
thirty of his {hips, and burnt them all, together With their pilols 
and mailnci's, ia order to iatlmldate the lelL 



fmooth the mouth of the river. But unluckily tha 
a ftrong fea wind fpung up which overpowered th 
the land ; fo that by the rage of the fea and the o 
aftion of the dream, the river became extremely i 
the waves daflied againft each other with a turn 
noife, and formed fuch dangerous eddies, that tl 
defpaired of making good his paflage, and orde 
mariners to turn back. Ca^far perceiving this, r 
and fliowing himfelf to the pilot, who was great!) 
ifhed at the fight of him, faid, " Go forward, mv 
*' and fear nothing ; thou carried Caefar and his U)i 
The mariners then forgot the ftorm, and plyin 
oars with the utmoft vigor and alacrity, endeav( 
overcome the refinance of the waves. But fuch wz 
violence at the mouth of the river, and the water 
fo fad into the vcflTel, that Caefar at lad, thoug 
great relu6lance,permittcd the pilot to turn back, U\ 
return to his. camp, the foldiers met him in crowds, 
ing out their complaints, and expreding the greate 
cern that he did not adlire himfelf of conquerin 
them only, but, in diftrud of their fupport, gave J 
fo much uneafinefs and expofed his perfon to fc 
danger on account of the abfent. 

Soon after, Antony arrived from Brundufiun 
the troops,! Caefar, then in the highed fpirits, < 

♦ Mod hiftorians blame this asa rafti a£lit\n ; and Cafar, 1 
in his Commentaries, makes no mention of this, or of anoi 
dangerous attempt, which is related by Suetorius. While 
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battle to Pompey, who was encamped in an advantageous 
manner, and abundantly fiipplied with provifions both 
from fea and land ; whereas Caefar at firft had no great 
plenty, and afterwards was in extreme want. The foU 
diers however, found great relief from a root* in the 
adjoining fields, which they prejpared in milk. Sometimes 
they made it into bread, and going up to the enemy's ad- 
vanced guards, threw it among them, and declared, 
" That as lonj; as the earth produced fuch roots, they 
" would certainly befiege Pompey." 

Pompey would not hifFer either fuch bread to be pro- 
duced, or fuch fpeeches to be reported in his camp ; for 
his men were already difeouraged, and ready to fhudderac 
the thought of the impenetrable hardnefs of Ca^far's troops, 
who could bear as much as fo many wild beafts. There 
were frequent (kirmifhes about Pompey'sintrenchments,t 
and Caefar liad the advantage in them all, except one, in 
which his parjy was forced to fly with fuch precipitation, 
that he was in danger of having his camp taken. Pompey 
headed the attack in perfon, and not a man could ftand 
before him. He drove them upon '.heir own lines in the 
utmofl confufion, and filled their trenches with the dead. 

Caefar ran to meet them, and would have rallied the 
fugitives, but it was not in his power. He laid hold on 
the en(ign flaves to flop them, and fome left them in his 
hands, and others threw them upon the ground, infomuch 
that nolefs than thirty two flandards were taken. Caefar 
himfelf was very near loiing his life ; for liaving laid hold 
of a tall and ftrong man, to flop him and make him face 
about, the foldier in his terror and confufion lifted up his 
fivord to ftrike him ; but Caefar's armorbearer prevented 
it by a blow which cut off his arm. 

old ones, and one that had been newly raifcd ; and when they wcra 
linded, Antony fcntback tlie fhips for the reii oi the forces. 

• This root was called Clara, S«me of Caefar's foldicrs, who 
had ferved in Sardinia, had there learned to make bread of it. 

!• Caefar obfervedan old camp which he had occupied in the place 
■where Pompey was enclofed, and afterwards abandoned. Upoo 
his quitting it, Pompey had taken pofTcnfion of 1% and left a legion 
lo guard it. This poft Caelar attempted to reduce, and it was in 
this attempt that he fulfcred fo much lofs. He loft nine hundred 
and fixty foot, four hundred horfe, among whom were fevcral Ro- 
man knights, five tribunes, and thirty two centurions. Wc men- 
tioned iuft now that Pompey was enclofed, as in faft he was on 
the land fide, by a line of circumvallatlon drawn by Csefar. 
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Csfar faw his affairs that da^ in fobad a poftun 
after Pompey, either through too much caution, 
caprice of fortune, inftead of giving the finiihing 
to fo great an adlion, flopped as foon as he had f 
the enemy within their intrenchments, and foundec 
treat, he laid to his friends as he withdrew, ** Tl: 
•• victory would have declared for the enemy, "I'tht 
*' had a general who knew how to conquer." He f 
repofc in his tent, but it proved the moA melancholy 
of his life. For he gave himfelf up to endlefs reflc 
on his own mifcondutl in the war. He confidere 
wrong it was, when the wide countries and rich ci 
Macedonia and Theiraly were before him, to confih< 
felf to fo narrow a f'cene of action, and fit ftill by i\ 
while the enemy's fleets had the fuperiority, and in i 
where he fuffered the inconveniences of a fiege fro 
want of provifions, rather than befiege the enemy 
arms. Thus agitated and diftreffed by the perph 
and difficulties of his fituation, he reiolved to do 
and march againil Scipio in- Macedonia ; concluding 
he ftiould either draw Pompey after him, and fore 
to fight where he could not receive fupplies as 1: 
done, from the fea ; or elfe that he Ihould eafily 
Scipio, if he found him uMfupported. 

Pompey's troops and officers were greatly elated : 
retreat of Caefar ; they confidered it as a flight a 
acknowledgment that he was beaten, and therefore w 
to purfue. But Pompey himfelf was unwilling to h 
a battle of fuchconfequence. He was well provided 
everything requifite for waiting the advantages of 
and for that reafon chofe, by protra6ting the war, to 
out the little vigor the enemy had left. The mof 
uable of Caefar's troops had, indeed, an experienc 
courage which were irreliftible in the field ; but ag 
made them unfit for long marches, for throwing t 
trenchments, for attacking walls, and pafling whole r 
under arms. They were too unweildly to endure 
fatigue, and their inclination for labor leflTened with 
ftrength. Befides, there was laid to be a contagioi 
temper among ihem, which arofe from their flrang 
bad diet ; and, what was flill a more important cir 
ftance, Caefar wanted both money and provifions, f( 
it feemcd as if he muft (hortly fall of himfelf. 
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Thcfe were Pompey's reafons for declining a battle ; 
Imt not a man except Cato, was of his opinion ; and he 
•Qnly, becaiUe he was unwilling to fpare the blood of his 
countrymen ; for when he favv the bodies of the enemy, 
iiho fell in the late a6tion, to the number of a thoufand, 
lie dead upon the field, he covered his face, and retired, 
weeping. All the reft cenfured Pompey for not deciding 
the affair immediately with the fword, calling him -^^/i- 
.memnon or King of Kings, as if he was unwilling to be 
'deprived of the monarchy he was in pofleflion of, and de- 
lighted to fee fo many generals waiting his orders, and 
attending to pay their court. Favonius, who affefled to 
imitate Caito's bold manner of fpeaking, but carried it 
much too far, lamented that Pompey's wanting to keep 
the kingly ftate he had got, would prevent their eating 
figs that year at Tufculum. And Afranius lately come 
from Spain, where he had fuccceded foil! in his command 
that he was accufed of having been bribed to betray his 
irmy, afked Pompey, " Why did he not fight tAat mer- 
::hanl who trafficked in provinces." 

Piqued at thefe reproaches, Pompey, againft his own 
iudgment, marched after Caefar, who proceeded on his 
route with great difficulty ; for, on account of his late lofs, 
dl looked upon him with contempt, and refufed to fupply 
him with provifions. However, upon his taking Goni- 
phi,* a town in Theflaly, his troops not only found fuf- 
Gcient refreihments, butrec ivered (urprifingly of the dif- 
temper. For, drinking plentifully of the wine they found 
there, and afterwards marching on in a Bacchanalian man- 
ner, the new turn their blood took, threw oft' the diforder 
and gave them another habit of body. 

When the two armies were encamped oppofite each 
other on the plains of Pharfalia, Pompey returned to his 
old opinion ; in which he was confirmed by fome unlucky 
Dinens, and an alarming dream. lie dreamed that the 
people of Rome received him in the theatre with loud 
plaudits, and that he adorned the chapel of Venus Nicc^ 
hAora, from whom Caefar derived his pedigree. Buc if 
Pompey was alarmed, thofe about him were fo abfurdly 

♦ Cseiiar perceiving of how much importance it was to his fcrvicc 
» make himlclf mafter of die place, befoic Pompey or Scipio could 
:omc up, gave a general affault, ahout three in the afternoon ; aad 
hough the walU were very high carried it before funiet. 
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fanguine in their expe6lations of viftory, that Doi 
Spintherand Scipio quarrelled about Caefar's ponti 
and numbers fent to Reme to engage houfes con^ 
for confuls and praetors, making therafelves fure o 
foon raifed to thole high offices after the war. I 
cavalry teftified the greateft impatience for a batl 
proud were they of their fine arms, of the condi 
their horfes, and the beauty and vigor of their pe; 
befides they were much more numerous than Caefa 
ing feven thoufand to one thoufand. Nor were the 
bers of infantry equal; for Pompey had forty five 
fand, and Cxfar only twenty two thoufand. 

Csefar called his foldiers together, and told 
*' That Cornificus was well advanced on his wa; 
** two more legions, and that he had fifteen cohorts 
** the command of Calenus, in the environs of A 
<* and Athens." He then afked them, «* Wheth< 
** chofe to wait for thofe troops, or to rifk a battie 
** out them ?** They anfwered aloud, ** Let us not 
** but do you find out fome ftratagem to bring the e 
** as foon as poflible, to an action.'* 

He began with offering facrificesof purification 
army, and upon opening the firft victim, the foot 
cried out, ** You will fight within three days." 
tljen afked him, if there appeared in the entrails a 
fpicious piefage ? He anfwered, ** It is you who c. 
** refolve that queftion. The gods announce a 
'* change and revolution in affairs. If you are ha 
** prefent, the alteration will be for the worfe ; if 
'* wife expert better fortune." The ni^^ht befc 
battle, as he walked the rounds about midnight, th< 
peared a luminous phenomenon in the air, like a 
which, as it pafled over his camp, flamed out will 
brightnefs and feenied to fall in that of Pompey. 
in the morning when the guards were relieved, a 
was obferved in the enemy's camp, not unlike j 
terror. Cacfar however, fb little expected an attic 
day, tliat he had ordeied his troops to decamp and 
to Scotufa.* 

But as they were ftriking their tents his fcouts r 
and told them the enemy were coming down to gi 

* Caefar hoped by his frequent decainpii.gs, to provic 
for his troops,and perhaps gain a favorable opportunity of i 
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Ibetfle, Happy in the news, he made liis prayer to the 
gods, and then drew up his army, which he divided into 
three bodies. Domitius Calvinus was to command the 
centre, Antony the left wing, and himfelf the right, 
where he intended to charge at the head of the tenth le- 
gion. Struck with the number and magnificent appear- 
ance of the enemy's cavalry, who were pofted overagainft 
him, he ordered fix cohorts privately to advance from the 
rear. Thefe he placed behind the right wing, and gave 
them inftruftions what to do when the enemy's horfc 
came to charge.* Pompey's difpofition was this : He 
■commanded the right wing himielf, Domitius the left, 
and his fatherinlaw, Scipio, the main body. Tlie whole 
weight of the cavalry was in the left wing ; for they de- 
/igaed tp iurround the right of the enemy, and to make a 
fuccefsful effort where Caefar fought in perron ; thinking 
no body of foot could be deep enough to bear fuch a 
fhock, but they muft neceflarily be broken in pieces upon 
the firft imprefiion. 
When the fignal was ready to be given, Pompey ordered 
his infantry to (land In clofe order, and wait the enemy'* 
attack, till they were near enough to be reached by tlic 
javelin. Caefar blamed this condu6l. He faid, Pompey 
was not aware what weight the fwift and fierce advance to 
the firftchargeg^ves to -every blow, nor how the courage cf 
each foldier is inflamed by the rapid motion of the whole. f 
•He was now going to put his troops in motion, when 
he faw a trufty and experienced centurion encouraging his 
men to diftinguifli themfelves that day. Caifar called him 
by his name, and faid, " What cheer, Cains Crafiinus ?t 
"How, think you, do we ftand ?" "Caefar," faid the 
veteran, in a bold accent, and firetching out his hand, 

• Caefar and Appian agree, that Pompey polled himfelf in his 
Jcft wing, not m the right. Il is alfo highly probable that Afranl- 
us, not Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, commanded Pompty*s right 
•wing. Casfar does not,indeed,expref8ly fay who commanded there, 
but he fays, " On the right was polled the legion of Cilicia, with 
*' th.^ cohorts brought by Afranius out of Spain, which Pompey cf- 
** teemed the flower of his army.'* See the notes on the Life of 
-Pompey. 

f Caefar was fo confident of fucccfs, that the ordered his in- 
irenchments to be filled up, afTuring his.troops that they would be 
mailers of the enemy's camp before night. 

J Plutarch, in the Life of Pompey calls him Crafianus, Caefar 
calls him Crajlinus. 

Vol. IV. Y 
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«« the vitlory is ours. It will be a glorious one ; and thw 
<* day I fliall have your praife either alive or dead." So 
faying, he ran in upon tne enemy, at the head of his com- 
pany, which confided of an hundred and twenty men. He 
<l;d great execution among the fir ft ranks, and was pref- 
ling on with equal fiercenefs, when one of his arttagoniils 
puSied his fword with fuch force in his mouth, that the 
point came out at the nape of his neck. 

While the infantry were thus warmly engaged in the 
centre, the cavalry advanced from Pompey's left wing 
with great confidence, and extended their fquadrons, to 
"furround Csefar's right wing. But. before they could bc- 
. gin the attack,* the fix cohorts which Casfar nad placed 
behind, came up boldly, to receive them. They did not, 
according to cuftem, attempt to annoy the enem^ with 
their javelins at a diftance, nor ftrikeat the legs and thighs 
-when they came nearer, but aimed at their eyes, and 
. wounded them in the face, agreeably to the orders they 
had received. For Caefar hoped that thefe young cavaliers 
who had not been ufed to wars and wounds, and who fet 
a great value upon their beauty, would avoid, above all 
things, a ftroke in that part, and immediately give way, 
as uell on account of the prefent danger, as the future 
deformity. The event anfwered his expeftation. They 
could not bear the fpears pointed againft their faces, or the 
iieel gleaming upon their eyes, but turned away their 
faces, and covered them with their hands. This caufed 
luch confunon,that at laft they fled in the moft infamous 
manner, and mined the whole caufe. For the cohorts 
which had beaten them off, furrounded their infantry, 
and charging them in the rear, as well as in front, foon 
cut them to pieces. 

Pompey, when from the other wing he faw his cavalry 
put to the rout, was no longer himfelf, nor did he remem- 
ber that hewae Pompey the Great ; but lil^e a man depriv- 
ed of his fenfes by lome fuperior power, or ftruck with 
confternation at his defeat, as the confequence of the divine 
decree, he retired to his camp without fpeaking a word, 
and fat dovn in his tent to wait the iflue. At laft, after 
Ills \\ hole army was broken and difperfed, and the enemy 
had got upon his ramparts, and were engaged with the 

* Caefar fays, they did engage his right wing, and obliged his 
crvalry to give ground. Beli. Civii. lib. iii. 
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tfoops appointed to defend them, he feemed to come to 
himfelf, and cried out, " What I into my camp too :" 
Without uttering one word more, he laid afide ihc enligns 
of his dignity as general, and taking a habit that m!<j:h!: 
favor his flight, he made his cfcape privately. What 
misfortunes befel him afterwards, how he put himfelf ia 
' the hands of the Egyptians and was aflTanTmated by the 
trnitors, we have related at large in his life. 

When Caefar entered the camp, and faw what numbers 
of the enemy lay dead, and thofc they were then defpatch- 
ing, he faid with a fjgh, ** This they would have ; to ihis- 
•• cruel neceflicy they reduced me : For had Caifar difmif- 
" fed his troops, after foinany gieat and f.iccccrst'al wars, 
" he would have been condeni'icd j|s a criminal." Aliniiis 
Pollio telis us, Cajfar fpoke thofc words in Latin, and that 
he afterwards expreffed the fenfe of them in Greek. 112 
addSy that moft of thofe who were killed at the taking 01 
the camp, were flaves, and that there fell not in the battle. 
above fi?c thoufand foldiers.* CieTar incorporated witli 
his own legions moft of the infantry that were taken pri- 
foners ; and pardoned many perfons of diilin^ition. Bru- 
tuSy who afterwards killed him, was of the number. It is 
faidy that when he did not make his appearance after tlie 
battle, Ciefar was very uneafy, and that upon his prefcnt- 
ing himfelf unhurt, he exprelfed great joy. 

Among the many figns that announced this vi^ory, 
that at Tralles was the mofl remarkable. There was a 
ftatue of Caefar in the temple of Victory ; and though the 
ground about it was naturally liard, and paved with hard 
flone befides, it is laid that a palm tree fprung up at ths 
pedeftal of the ftatue. At Padua, Caius Cornelius, a 
countryman and acquaintance of Livy, and a celebrated 
■ -diviner, was obferving the flight of birds tlie day the bat- 
tle of Pharfalia was fought. By this obfcrvatiou, accord- 
ing to Livy*5 account, he firft difccrned the time of action, 
and faid to thofe that were by, ** The great affair now 
*'* draws to a decifion ; the two generals are engaged." 
Then he made another cblervation, and the fignsapj»ear- 
cd foclearto him, that he leaped up in the moft enllin(iaf- 

• Cscfar fays, there fell gboutfiftcfi thoufand of the enemy, and 
that he took above twenty four thoufand prifoncrs ; and that on 
his fid;, the loTs amounted only to about »w<j hundred private 
ftldiers, and thirty centurions. 
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tic manner, and cried out, " Caefar, thou art the coir- 
** qucror." As the company flood in great aflonifhrnent,. 
he took the facred fillet from his head, and fwore, " He 
** would never put it on again, till the event had put his 
** art beyond queftion." Livy affirms this for a truth. 

Crcfar granted the whole nation of Theflaly their liber- 
ty, for the fake of the vidlory he had gained there, and 
then vent in purfuit of Pompey. He bcftowed the fame- 
privilege on the Cnidians,in compliment to Theopompus» 
to \vhom we are indebted for a coikdtion of fables, and he 
difc barged the ijihabitants cf Afia from a third part of 
their iirpofts. 

Upon iiis arrival at Alexandna, he found Pompey aflaf- 
l:nated, and when Thyeodotus prcfcnted the head to him, 
Jjc turned from the fight with great abhorrence. The fig- 
net (if that general was the only thing he took, and on 
taking it, he wept. As often as any of Pompey*s friends 
3nd companions were taken by Ptolemy, w^andering about 
the CDUMtry, and brought to Ca^far, he loaded tljem with 
favors, and took them into his own fervice. He wrote 
to hi: friends at Rome, "That the chief enjoyment he 
•* had of his victory was, in faving every day one or other 
*' of his fellow citizens, who had borne arms againft 
'' him.'* 

y\s for his Fgyptian war, feme alTert that it was un- 
(ler^nken without iieceflity, and that his palTion for Cleo- 
])aTa c-^garred iiim in a quarrel, which proved both 
prejudicial to hh reputation, and dangerous to his per- 
i^Ai. Other? accufc the king's minilters, particularly 
the eunuch Phorinu.s v^ ho had the greateft influence 
at co'.:rt, and who, having taken oft' Pompey, and re- 
moved Cleopatra, privately meditated an attempt againft 
Ciefar. Hence it is faid, that Caelar began to pafs the 
i:ight in entertainments among his friends, for the greater 
iccurity of his perfon. The behavior, indeed, of this 
eunuch in public, all he faid and did with rpfpe^t to Cae- 
far, was intolerably infolent and invidious. The corn he 
fupplicd his foldiers with, was old and mufty, and he told 
them, ** They ought to be fatisfied with it, fince they lived 
** at other people's coft." He caufed only wooden and 
earthen vefTels to be fcrved up at the king's table, on pre- 
tence that Caefar had taken all the gold and filver ones for 
debt. For the father of the reigning prince owed Caefar 
Icveniccn million five hundred thouland drachmas* Caefar 
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had formely remitted to his children the refl, but thought 
fit to demand the ten millions at this lime, for the main- 
tenance of his army. Pholinus, inftead of paying the mo- 
ney, advified him to go and finifli the great affairs he liad 
upon his hands, after which he (liould have his money 
\with thanks. But Caefar told him, ** He had no need of 
"^ Egyptian counfellors," and privately fent for Cleopa- 
tra out of the country. 

This princefs, taking only one friend, Apollodorous the 
Sfcilian, with her, got into a fmall boat, and in tlie dufk 
of the ev«ning made for the palace. As fhe faw it difficult 
to enter it undifcovered, the rolled hcrfelf up in a carpet ; 
Apollodorus tied her up at full length, like a bale of goods, 
and carried her in at the gates to Caefar. This ftratageni 
of hers, which was a ftrong proof of her wit and ingenuity, 
is faid to have firft opened her the way to Caefar's heart ; 
and the conqueft advanced fo faft, by the charms of her 
converfation, that he took upon him to reconcile her broth* 
er to her, and infifted that Ihe fliould reign with him. 

An entertainment was given on account of this recon- 
ciliation, and all met to rejoice on the occafron ; when a 
fervant of Caefar's, who was his barber, a timorous and 
fofpicious man, led by his natural caution to inquire into ^ 
every thing, and to liften every .here about tlie palace, 
found that Achillas the general, ind Phot: .-'>. the eunuch, 
were plotting againft Caefar's life. Caefar leing informed 
of their defign, planted his g'jards about the hall and killed' 
Photinus. But Achillas ef-.Tvped to the army, and involved 
Caefar in a very difficult ind dangerous war ; for with a 
few troops he had- to mal'.e head againd 'a great city, and- ' 
a powerful army. 

The firft ditficulty ]:e met with,* was the want of 
water, the Egyptians iiaving flopped up the aquedu<!:ts 
that fupplied. his quarter. f The fpcond was, the lofs of 
his fliips in harbor, v.-iijch he was forced to inirn himfelf, 
10 prevent their fallinc; into the enemy's hands j when liie 
Sames unfortunately inrcading from the dock to the palacj, 

* He was in great danp^rbtf-Dfe. when aUpckcd in the palace by 
Achillas, who had made ill mlclf mailer of Alex-iidiid. CaJ'. licit. 
Civil, lib. ui.juljinem. 

+ They alio contrived to ralTc llielea water by troincs, and po«T 
it into Cjctar's refervoirs and -iflcrto : but Cxt.ir oidcred wells to 
be dug, and, in a night's time, gjt 9 liiflicient qi;autiiy ol f.clh wa- 
ter. Vide Uf. Edi AUx. 

4 y a . 
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burnt the great Alexandrian library. The third* was lit 
tiiC i'eafight near the Ifle of Pharos, when, feeing his mca 
liard preOTed, he leaped from the Mole into a little fliift*, to 
go to their adiflance. The Egyptians making up on ail 
/ides, he threw himfelf into the fea, and with much diffi- 
culty reached his galleys by fwimming.f Having feveral 
valuable papers, which he was not willing either tolofe or 
to wety it is faid he held them above water with one hand^ 
and fwam with the other. The IkiiFfunk foon after he 
left it. At lafl the king joining the infurgents, Caefar at- 
tacked and defeated him. Great numbers of the £gyp« 
tians were (lain, and the king was heard of no more. Thii 
<Tave Caefar opportunity to eflablifh Cleopatra queen of 
Egypt. Soon after fhe had a fon by him, whom the- Al- 
exandrians called Caefario. 

He then departed for Syria, and from thence marched 
into Afia Minor, where he had intelligence that Domitiut^ 
whom he had left governor, was defeated by Pharnaces, 
fon of Mithridates, and forced to fly out of Pontus with the 
few troops that he had left ; and that Pharnaces, purfuing 
his advantage wirh great ardor, had made himfelf mafter 
of Bithynia and Cappadocia, and was attempting Armenia 
the Lcfs, having (iirred up all the kings and tetrarchs of 
Afia, againft the Romans. Cxfar immediately marched 
againfl him with three legions, and defeated him in a great 
battle near Zela, which deprived him of the kingdom of 
Ponfus, as well as ruined his whole army. In the account 
he gave Amintius, one of his friends in Rome, of the ra- 
pidity and defpa'ch with which he gained his viftory, he 
jTiade ufe only of three words,J " I came, I faw, Icon- 
'■ (juered." Their having all the fame form and termi- 
nation in the Koman language, adds grace to their con- 
cifenefs. 

After this extraordinary fuccefs he returned to Italy, and 
.irrived at Rome, as the year of his fcconddi^tatorfhip, an 
cflice that had never been annual before, was on the point 
of expiring. He was declared conful for the year enfuing. 

* Firft tlierc was a general naval engagement ; after which Csefar 
;< t<i( kcd the I Hand, and, lad of all, the Mole. It was in this laR 
p'trtck he was under the difficulty mentioned by Plutarch. 

+ Hi«: iirll inte.ition was to gain the Admiral galley; but finding 
it vctv hard preffed, lie made for the others. And it was fortunate 
ii)r him Llrat he did, for his own galley loon went to the bo'tom, 

:|: P'cuij iU\^ iiii. 
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But'it was a blot in his charafter that he did not punifh hi;j 
troops, who, in a tumult had killed Cofconius andGalba, 
men of praetorian dignity, in any feverer manner than by 
calling them citizens,* inftead of fellow foldiers. Nay, 
lie gave eachof them a thoufand drachmas notwithflanding', 
and ailigned them large portions of land in Italy. Other 
Gomplamts againfl him arofe from the madnefs of Dola- 
bella, the avarice of Amintius, thedrunkennefs of Antony, 
9nd the infolence of Cornificius,t who, having got pofleC- 
fion of Pompey's houfe, pulled it down, and rebuilt ir, 
becaufe he thought it not large enough for him. Thefe 
things were very difagreeable to the Romans. Caefar knew 
it and difapproved of fuch behavior, but was obliged, 
through political views, to make ufe of fuch minifiers. 

Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharfalia, had 
efcaped into Africa, where they raifed a refpeflable army 
with the afliflance of king Juba. Caefar now refolved to 
carry, war into their quarters, and in order to it, firfl: 
crolTed over to Sicily^ though it was about tlietime of the 
winter folftice. To prevent his officers from entertaining 
any Iiopes of having the expedition delayed, he pitched 
his own tent alniod within the wafh of the fea ; and a fa- 
vorable wind fpinging up, he reembarked with three 
thoufand foot and a imall body of horie.| After he had 
landed them fafelyand privately on th« African coaft, he^ 
fet fail again in queft of the remaining part of his troops, 
whofe numbers were more confiderablc, and for whom he 
was under great concern. He found them, however, on 
Iheir way at fea, and conducted them all to his African 
camp. 40^^ 

He was there informed, that the enemy had great de- 
pendence on an ancient oracle, the purport of which was, 

♦ But by this appellation they were cafhiered. It was the tentli 
legion which had iniitined at Capua, and afterwards marched with 
great infolence to Rome. Caefar readily gave them the diichargc 
they demanded, which fo humbled them, that they begred to bo 
tjken again into his fervice ; and he did not admit of it without 
much leeming reluftance, nor till after much entreaty. 

+ It was Antony, not Cornificius, who got the forfeiture ot 
Pompey*s houfe ; as appears from the life of Antony, and Cicero'-^ 
fjscond Philippic, Thacefore there is, probably a tranfpofition in 
this place, owing to the carelcfsnefs of lome tranicriber. 

J He embarked fix legions, and two thoufand horfe ; but the 
numl>er mentioned by Plutarch was all that he landed with at firii ; 
many of the (hips having been fepamted by a fterm. 
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«*That the race of Scipio would be always vi6lorii 
" Africa." And as he happened to have in his arr 
of the family of Africaniis, named Scipio Sallution t 
in other refpe6ts a contemptible fellow, either in r 
of Scipio, the enemy's general, or to turn the on 
his fide, in all engagements he gave this Salhiti 
command, as if he had been really general. Thei 
frequent occafionsof this kind ; for he was often fo 
fight for provifions, having neither a fufficiency of 
for his men, nor of forage for his horfes. He was < 
to give his horfes the very feaweed, only wa(hing < 
fait, and mixing a little grafs with it to make it go 
The thing^that laid him under a neceflity of havi 
courfe to this expedient, was the number of Numid 
valry, who were extremely well mounted,, and b 
and fudden impreflions commanded the whole coafi 

One day when Caefar's cavalry had nothing elfe 
they diverted themfelves with an African who danc 
played upon the flute with great perfedlion. Th 
left their horfes to the care of boys, and fat attenc 
the entertainment with great delight, when the 
coming upon them at once, killed part, and ente 
camp with others, who fled with great precipilatior 
not Caefar himfelf, and Afinius Pollio come to theii 
ance* and flopped their flight, the war would have I 
an end that hour. In another engagement the enei 
the advantage again ; on which occafion it was that 
took an cn/ign, who was running away, by the nee 
making him face about, faid, ** Look on this fide 
** enemy." 

Scipio, fluflied with thefe fuccefsful preludes, v 
firous to come -to a deci(ive a«5lion.. Therefore, 1 
Af ranius and Jiibain their refpedivc camps, whic 
at no great distance, he went in perfon to the camp 
the lake, in tlie neighborhood of Thapfus, to raife 
tificatjon for a place of arms and an occafional r 
Wiiile Scipio was con(lru<5l:ing his walls and ran 
Caefar, with incredible defpalch, made his way thr 
country alinoft imprarti cable, by reafon of its woo 
difficult pailes, and coming fuddenlv upon him, at 
one part ot his army in the rear, another in the fro 
put the whole to flight. Then making the befl ufc 
opportunity, and of the favor of fortune, with one 
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ftccefs he took the camp of Afranius and dedroyed that of 
rte Numidians ; Juba their king being glad to fave him- 
iWf by flight. Thus, in a fmall part of one day, he made 
himfelf mafter of three camps, and killed fifty thoufand of 
the e?icmy,vwith the lofs only of fifty men. 

Such is the account fome give us of the aflion ; others 
iky, that as Caefar was drawing up his army, and giving 
his orders, he had an attack of his old didemper ; and that 
upon its approach before it had overpowered and deprived 
him of his fenfes, as he felt the firft agitations, he dire<5led 
his people to carry him to a neighboring tower, where he 
lay in quiet till the fit was over. 

Many perfonsof confularand praetorian dignity efcaped 
out of the battle. Some of them being afterwards taken, 
defpatched themfelves, and a number were put to death by 
Casfar. Having a ftrong defire to take Cato alive, the 
conqireror haflened to Utica,* wliich Cato had the charge 
of, and for that reafon was not in the battle. But by the 
way, he was informed that he had killed himfelf, and his 
uneafinefs at the news was very vifiblc. As his officers 
were wondering what might be the caufe of that uneafinefs, 
he cried out, ** Cato, I envy thee thy death, (ince thou 
" enviedft me the glory of giving thee thy life.'* Never- 
thelefs, by the book which he wrote againft Cato after his 
death, it does not feem as if lie had any intentions of fa- 
vorto him before. Tor how can it be thought he would 
have fpared the living enemy, when he poured fo much 
venom afterwards upon his grave ? Yet, from his clem- 
ency to Cicero, to Brutus and others witliout number, who 
had borne arms againfl him, it is conjetlured that the book 
was not written with afpirit of rancor, but of political 
ambition, for it was compofed on fuch an occafion. Cic- 
ero had written an encomium upon Cato, and he gave the 
name of Cdf/o to the book. It was highly elleemed by 
many of the Romans, as mi^ht be expected, as well from 
thefuperior eloquence of the author, as the dignity of the 
Aibjecl. Caefar was piqued at the fuccefs of a work which, 
in praifing a man who had killed himfelf to avoid falling 
into his hands, he thought infinuated iomething to the dil- 

• Before Caefar left Utica, he gave orders for the rebuilding of 
Carthage, as he did, foon after his return to Italy, for the rebuild- 
ing of Corinth ; fo that thcfc two cities were deftroyed in the fam« 
year, and in the fame year raifed out of their ruins, in which they 
had Iain about a hundred years. Two years after, they were botb 
fcpcopled with Roman Colonies. 
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advantage of his charadler. He therefore wrote ai 
to it, which he called Antic at Oy and which coi 
variety of charges agalnfl that great man. Bo 
have ftill their friends, as a regard to the memory 
far or of Cat o predominates. 

Caefar, after his retiirn^ from Africa to Rome, 
high terms of his viflory to the people. He told i 
had fubdued a coimtry fo cxtenfive, that it won 
yearly into the public (lores two hundred thoufan 
meafures of wheat, and three million pounds 
After this, he led up his feveral triumphs ove; 
Pontus and Africa, t In the title of the latter, 
was not made of Scipio, but of Juba only. Juba 
of that prince, then very young, walked in thepr 
It proved a happy captivity for him ; for of a bs 
and unlettered Numidian, he became an hiftoriar 
to be numbered among the moft learned of Greec 
triumph was followed by large donations to the 
and feafts and public diverfions for the people. H 
tained them at twenty two thoufand tables^ and p 
them with a numerous (how of gladiators and nav 
in honor of his daughter Julia, who had been loi 

When thefe exhibitions were ovcr,t an acco 

* Medimni, Seethe table of weights and meafures. . 

+ Plutarch either forgot to make mention of the triu 
Gaul, which was the mofl confiderable, or tlfe Toy K.8J 
droptout of the text. 

:|: Ruauld takes notice of three great miflakes in this pa; 
firfl is, where it is faid that Caelar took zcenfiis of the peo 
tonius does not mcHtion it, and Auguflus himfclf, ia the 
///Tc^r<2ff<z, fays, that in his fixth conlulate, that is, in tl 
Rome 725, he numbered the people, which had not been 
forty two years before. Ihefecond is, that before thee 
broke out between Caefar and Pompey, the number of t 
in Rome amounted to no more than three hundred an 
thoufand ; for ]ong before that it was much greater, and 
tinued upon the increafe. The laft is, where it is affertec 
lefs than three years, thofe three hundred and twenty 
were reduced, by that war, to a hundred and fifty thoul 
falfity of which afTertion is evident from this, that a li 
after, Ccefar made a draught of eighty thoufand, to be fe 
cign colonies. But, what was ftill' ftronger, eighteen ^ 
Auguftus took an account of the people, and found the n 
mount to four millions and fixty three thoufand, as Suet 
fuFes us. From a pafTage ia the lame author (Life of Caei 
iv.) tbcfe miftake* of Plutarch took their rife. Suetonius t 
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of the citizens, who, from three hundred and twenty 
and were reduced to an hundred and fifty thoufand. 
:al a calamity was the civil war, and fuch a number 
e people did it take off, to fay nothing of the mif- 
ics it brought upon the reft of Italy, and all the pro- 
s of the empire. 

is bufinefs done, he was defied conful the fourth 
; and the firft thing he undertook, was to march into 

again ft the fons of Pompey, who, though young, 
flembleda numerous army, and (bowed a courage 
ly the command they had undertaken. The great 
wliich put a period to that war, was fought under 
allsofMunda. Cxfar at firft faw his men fo hard 
d, and making fo feeble a refiftance, that he ran 
gk the ranks, amidft the fwords and fpears, crying, 
r you not aftiamed to deliver your general into the 
ds of boys ?" The great and vigorous efforts this re- 
h produced, at laft made the enemy turn their backs, 
lere were more than thirty thoufand of them flain, 
:as Caefar loft c nly a thoufand,but thofe werelome of 
:ft men he had. As he retired after the battle, he 
is friends, " He had often fought for viftory, but 
t was the firft time he had fought for his life." 
won this battle on the day of the Liber alia ,* which 
ie fame day that Pompey the Great marched out, 
ears before. The younger of Pompey's fons made his 

; the other was taken by Didius, a few days after, 
>rought his head to Caefar. 

is was the laft of his wars ; and his triumph oh ac- 
of it gave the Romans more pain than any other 
e had taken. He did not now mount the car for 
g conquered foreign generals, or barbarian kings, 
r ruining the children and deftroying the race of 
' the greateft men Rome had ever produced, though 
•ved at laft unfortunate. All the world condemned 
umphing in the calamities of his country, and re« 

fum populi nee rmre nee loco fulito^ fed vicatim per dominos injula- 
it ; atqae ex viginti trecentifque millibus accipientiam frumentum 
Odd centum ^umquaginta retraxit Suetonius ipeaks there of 
izens, who (harcd in the public com, whom he found to a- 
to three hundred and twenty thourand,and probable becaul« 
reived that diftributionanfwered in many only the purpollea 
■cis, he reduced the number to an hundred and twenty 
id. Plutarch miflook recenfunt (or c(n/um ; and this errw 
n into the other mi (lakes. 
ic fcventeenth of March. 



i>ecauie mcy law no omcr rcipitc irom inieiiine 
mifcries, but the taking one man for their mafter 
liim dictator for life. This was a complete tyrai 
to abfolute power they added perpetuity. 

Cicero was the firft who propoled that thefena 
confer great honors upon Cssfar, but honors hi 
meafure of humanity. Thofe who followed^ c 
with each other, which fliould make him the nw 
ordinary compliments, and by the abfurdityand 
gance of their decrees, rendered him odious an 
portable even to perfons of candor. His ene 
fuppofed to vie with his flatterers in thefe facrifi 
they might have the better pretence, and the m 
to lift up their hands againft him. This is probabl 
becaufe in other refpe6ts, after the civil wars were 
to an end, his condudl was irreproachable. It 
if there was nothing unreafonable in their orderir 
pie to be built to Clemency, in gratitude for tl 
they had experienced in Cajfar. For he not < 
doned moft of thofe who bad appeared againft h 
field, but on feme of them he beftowed honors 
ferments ; on Brutus and Caflliis for inftance ; 
were both pnxtors. The ftaiues of Pompey ' 
thrown down, but he did not fufifer them to 1; 
pofture ; he erected them again. On which occa 
cro faid, «* That Caifar, by rearing Pompey's fta 
eftablifliedhisown." 

His friends prcired him to have a guard, a 
oficred to ferve in that cai>acifv, but lie would n 
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. remarkabley that as they were both taken and dcmoliflied 
at the fame tim«, fo they were at the fame time reflored. 

The nobility he gained by promifing tliem confulates 
and practorfliips, or, if they were engaged, by giving 
them other places of honor and profit. To all he opened 
the profpefls of hope ; for he was defirous to reign over 
a willing people. For this reafon he was fo (ludious to 
oblige, that when Fabius Maximus died fuddenly towards 
the clofe of his confulfhip, he appointed Caninus Rebi- 
lius* conful for the day that remained. Numbers went 
to pay their refpcd^s to him, according to cuftom, and to 
condii6l him to the fenate houfe ; on whicli occafion 
Cicero faid, •< Let us make hafte and pay our compli- 
*• ment to the conful, before his office is expired.'* 

Cacfar had fuch talents for great attempts, and fo vafl 
«an ambition, that the many aftions he had performed, by 
no means induced him to fit down and enjoy the glory he 
had acquired ; they rather whetted his appetite for oihcr 
conquefls, produced new dcfigns equally great, together 
with equal confidence of fuccefs, and infpired him with 
a paflion for frefli renown, as if he had exhaufted all the 
pleafures of the old. This paflion was nothing but a 
jealoufy of himfclf, a conteft with himfelf (as eager as if 
ft had been with another man) to make his future acliicve- 
ments outfliine the paft. In this fpirit he had formed a 
defign, and was making preparations for war againft the 
Parthians. After he had fubdued them, he intended to 
travcrfe Hyrcania, and marching along by the Cafpian 
Sea and Mount Caucafus, to enter Scythia ; to carry his 
conquering arms through the countries adjoining to Ger- 
many, and through Germany itfelf ; and tlien to return 
by Gaul to Rome ; thusfinilhing the circle of the Roman 
empire, as well as extending its bounds to the Ocean on 
every fide. 

During the preparations for this expedition, he at- 
tempted to dig through the Hthmus of Corinth, and 
committed the care of that work to Anienus.f He de- 
figned alio to convey the Tiber by a deep channel dire(5iJy 

• Macrobius calls him Rsl'ilus, 

T AuijyoD £7ri Ttfio 'Kpo^nfivotfjt.isoq, THc Latin and Frcnci 
tranflators join this with the fe:itencc that follows, and render it, 
** He defigned alio to unite the Anio and the Tiber, and convey 
** them by a deep channel dircftly from Rome to Circaei, &c. But 
agHinft the couftru6iion ihere is this iliong objcflion, that the Anid 

Vol. IV. Z 
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from Rome to Circaei, and fo into tlie fea near Tarracina, 
i'or the convenience as well as fecurity of merchants who 
traded to Rome. Another public fpirited work that he 
n.editated, was to drain all the marfhes by Nomentum* 
and Sctia, by which ground enough would oe gained from 
the water to employ many thoufands ofhands in tillage. He 
propofed farther to raife banks on the (hore neareft Kome^ 
xo prevent the fea from breaking in upon the land j to clear 
theOflian flioreofits fecret and dangerous ob(lru6iion8,and 
to build harbors fit to receive the many veiTels that came in 
tlicrc. Thcfe things were defigned, but did not take efFedL 
lie completed, however, the regulation of the kalen- 
dar, and Ci)rrefited the erroneous computation of timeff 
agreeably to a plan which he had ingenioufly contrived^ 
and which proved of the greateft utility. For it was not 
only in ancient times that the Roman months fo ill agreed 
with the revohition of tlie year, that the feflivals and days 
of facrifice, by little and little, fell back into feafons quite 
oppofite to ihofe of their inflitution ; but even in the time 
of Caefar, when the folar year was made ufe of, the gener- 
ality lived in pcrfcdt ignorance of the matter ; and the 
priefls, who were tJie only perfons that knew any thing 
about it, ufed to add all at once, and when nobody ex- 
ped^ed it, an intercalary month, called Mercjdonius^ of 
wliich Nunia was the inventor. That remedy, however, 
proired much loo weak, and w?.s far from operating ex- 
icnfivcly enougli, to corre*^t tlie great mifcomnutations of 
time J as we liuve obferved in that prince'j» life. 

falls into the Tiber above Rome. In Greek, too, that river would be 
Avtft^^jBOt A»H)vo?, And if we acbniLtcdof that conftruaion, what 
could be made of AMtjvor £W» tuto vfo^upicaiAitoq, which would 
literally be, having previovjly fitted the Anio to that puifofe . 

On the other hand it may be alleged, that pofTibly Plutarch might 
not know where the conflux of the Anio and the Tiber was, though 
with refpeft to a man who had lived fomc time at Rome, it is fcarcc 
an admiflible fuppofition. And we mufl acknowledge, that wt 
have not any where elfc met with Anienus as a Roman name. 

Suetonius takes no notice of Caefar's intention to make this cut. 

« It appears from a paflage in Suetonius, Vit.Gr/I c. 44. Siccaif 
rcrr.jtivas paludcs^ as well as from another in Strabo Ed. Par. 1. v. 

+ Through means of that erroneous computation the Roman 
kalendar had gained near tlirec months in the time of Caefar. Before 
this, eiuU'avors had been ufcd to corre6l the inv^uiarity, but it i.iV- 
ojr could hi done \n i'dj axa6i;nels. See t.hc life of Numa. 
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Cirefar having propofcd the qucftion to the mod ablephi- 
lofophers and mathematicians, publilhcd upon principles 
already verified, a new and more exafl regulation, which 
the Romans ftill go by, and by that means are nearer the 
truth than other nations with refpefl to the difference be- 
tween the fun's revolution and that of the twelve months. 
Yer this ufeful invention furniflied matter of ridicule to 
the envious, and to thofe who could but ill brook his 
power. For Cicero (if I miftake not) when fome one hap . 
pened to fay, ** Lyra will rife to morrow," anfwered, 
•* Undoubtedly ; there is an edi(St for it :" As if the kaU 
endar was forced upon them, as well as other things. 

But the principal thing that excited the public hatred, 
and atlaflcaufed hi^ death, was his pafli^n for the title of 
king. It was the firfl thing that gave offence to the mul- 
titude, anditatforded his inveterate enemies a very plau- 
iiblc plea. Thofe who wanted to procure him that lionet 
save it out among the people, that it appeared from the 
Sibylline books, " The Romans could never conquer tlic 
** Parihians, except they went to war under theconduck 
•• of a king." And one day, when Csefar returned from 
Alba to Rome, fome of his retainers ventured to laUiic 
him by that title. Obferving that the people were troubled 
at this ilrange compliment, he put on an air of refcntment, 
andfaid, "lam not called king, but Czefar." Upon 
this, a deep filence enfued, and he paifed en in no gcod 
humor. 

Another time the fenate having decreed him fome ex- 
travagant honors, the confuls and prielors attended by 
thevihole body cf partricians, went to inform him of 
what they had done. When tJiey came, he did not rife to 
receive them, but ke^t his feat, as if they had bten per- 
fons in a piivate (huion, and his anfwer to their addiefs, 
was, ** That there was more need to retrench his honors, 
** than to enlarge them." This haughiinefs gave pain 
not only to the fenate, but the people, who thought the 
contempt of that body reflecled dilhonor upon the wliolc 
commonwealth; for all who could decently withdraw, 
went otf greatly deje6led. 

Perceiving the falfe ftep he had taken, he retired im- 
mediately to his own hcufe ; and laying his neck bare, 
told his friends, ** He was ready for the firfl hand that 
*« would llrike.'* He then bethought himfelf of alleging 
iiis diflemper as an excuf:; ; and affw^rted that thofe whs 
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under this influence, are apt to find their faculties fait 
them, when they fpeak flanding ; a trembling and eiddi- 
nefs coming upen them, which bereaves them of their 
fcnfes. This, however, was not really the cafe ; for it is 
faid, he was defirous to rife to the fenate ; but Cornelius 
Ealbus, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, held hinif 
and had fervility enough to fay, " Will you not remember 
** that you are Cxfar, and fuffer them to pay their court' 
" to you as their fuperior." 

Thefe difcontents were greatly increafed by the indignity- 
wit h which he treated the tribunes of the people. In tht 
iMpercalia^ which, according to moil writers, is an an- 
cient paftoral feail, and which anfwers in many refpe^li 
to the Lycaa amongft the Arcadians young men of noble 
families, and indeed many of the magiftrates, run about 
the ftrects naked, and, by way of diverfion, (Irikeall they 
meet with leathern throngs with the hair upon them. 
Numbers of women of the firft quality put themfelves in 
their way, and prefent their hands for ftripes (as fcholars 
do to a mafier) being perfuaded that the pregnant gain an 
cafy delivery by it, and that the barren are enabled to 
conceive. Cielar wore a triumphal robe that day, and 
featcd himfelf in a golden chair upon the rafira^ to fee 
the ceremory. 

Antony ran among the refl, in compliance with th« 
rule> of the fcftival, for he was conful. When he came 
into the forum, and the crowd had made way for him, he 
approached Caefar and offered him a diaaem wreathed 
wirh laurel. Upon iliis fome plaudits were heard, but 
very feeble, beca'jfc they proceeded only from perfoni 
placed there on purpofe. Caefar refufed it, and then the 
plaudits were loud and general. Antony prefentcd it 
cncc more, and few applauded his officioufnefs ; but wliea 
Cicfar rejected it again, the applaufe again was general. 
Cjcfar, undeceived by his fecond trial, rofe up, and ordered 
the diadem to be confecrated in the capitol. 

A few days after, his ftatues were feen adorned with 
roy?l diadems ; and Flavius and Marullus, two of the 
trilnines, went and tore them off. They alfo found out 
the pcrfons who fiift faluted Cxfar king, and committed 
thcni to prifon. The people followed with cheerful ac- 
clamations, and called them BrutuJfcSy becaufe Brutus 
was tlie man who expelled the kings, ai.d put the govern- 
ment in the hands of the fcnatc and people. Cjefar, highly 
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incenfedat their behavior, difpofed the tribunes; and by 
way of reprimand to them, as well as infiilt to the people, 
called them feveral times Bruus and Cumaans,* 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus BnitHs, who, by 
the father's fide, v?as fiippofed to be a defcendant of thac ^ 
ancient Brutus, and whofe mother was of the illuftricus 
honfe of the Servilii. He was alfo nephew and fon in law 
toCato. No man was more inclinea than he to lift his 
hand againft monarchy, but he was withheld by the hon- 
ors and favors he had received from Ca *:*r, who had 
not only given him his life after the defeat of Pompey at 
Pharfalia, and pardoned many of his friends at his recuef>, 
but continueti ta honor him with his confidence. That 
very year he had procured him the mofl honorable prac- 
tcribip, and he had named him for the con fulfJiip four 
years after, in preference to CaflTm^, who was his com- 
petitor. On which occafion Cjefar i&.reported to liave faid 
•• Caflius afligns the ftrongeft reafons, but I cannot refufc 
" Brutus." 

' Some impeached Brutus, after the confpiracy wa^ 
/orraed ; but inftead of liftening to them, he laid his hand 
•n his body and faid, " Brutus wiH wait for this Ikin j" 
intimating, that though the virtue of Brutus rendered 
hhn worthy of empire, he would not be guilty of any in- 
gratitude or bafenefs to obtain it. Thofe, however, who 
were defirous of a change, kept their e\es upon him only, 
or principally at leaft; and as they diirft not fpeak out 
plain, they put billets night after night in the tribunal 
and feat which he ufed as praetor, moftiy in thefe temis, 
*• Thou fieepeft Brulus ;" or, *♦ Thou art not Brutus.'* 
Cafiiiis perceiving his friend's ambition a little Tlimulated 
by thefe papers, began to ply him clofer than before, anl 
fpur him on to the great enierpri2^ ; for he had a partic- 
* One thing which Strabo mentions as an inftance of the ilupij- 
ity of the Cuinaeans, namely their not laying any duty upon mer- 
ciundize imported into their harbor, feems to be a very equivocr,l 
proof of it ; for their leaving the port free, might bring then traile, 
and make them a flouriftiing people. Another thir-g ^vhichh.^ 
mentions (though it is icarce worth repeating) is, that ihi-y hod 
Xiiortg&ged their porticos, and, upon failure of payment c t tie mo- 
ney, were prohibited by thsir creditors from walising under th^m ; 
but at laft, when fomc heavy rains came on, public no'.i^'- wai -jiv . 
en by the creditors, that their debtors would be incinl^ed ihat f j - 
vor. llencc lie tells us thatfayin.^, '* The Cumaeans have net len'o 
" to get under ihcl'.er when it raii.s, till they arc nut i.i iniad cl X 
»* by the crier." 

4 Z 2 
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iilar enmity againft Caefar, for the reafons which we have 
mentioned in the life of Brutus. Caefar, too» had fome 
fufpicion of him, and he even faid one day to his friends, 
'< What think you of Caffius ? I do not like his paJe 
«» looks." Anoihcr time, when Antony and Dolabelb 
were accufed of fome defigns againd his perfon and go- 
vernment, he faid, " 1 have no apprehenfions from thofc 
'* fat and fleek men ; I rather fear the pale and leaa 
** ones ; mv-uning Callius and Brutus. 

It feems from this inftance, that fate is not fo fecret as 
It is inevitable. For we are told, there were flroog GgM 
and prefages of the death of Csefar. As to the lights in 
the heavens, the (Irange noifes* heard in various quarters 
by night, and t he appearance of folitary birds in the forums 
perhaps they deferve not our notice in fo great an event 
as this. But fome attention (hould be given to Strabo the 
philofophcr. According to him, there were feen in the air 
men of fire encountering each other ; fuch a flame appear- 
ed to ilfiie from the hand of a foldier's fervant, that all the 
fpefiators thought it muft be burnt, yet, when it was over, 
he found no harm ; and one of the victims which Cspfar 
offered, was found without a heart. The latter was cer- 
tainly a mofl alarming pro<ligy ; for, according to the 
rules of nature, no creature can cxift without a heart. 
What is f?i'l more extraordinary, many report that a cer- 
tain foothfayer forewarned him of great danger which 
threatened him on tlic ides of March, and that when the 
day was come as he vas going to the fenate houfe, he 
called to the foothfayer, and faid laughing, ** The ides 
** of March are come;*' to which he anfwered, Ibftly, 
** Ves, but they are not gone." 

'Ilie evening before, he flipped with Marcus Lepidus, 
and figned according to cufiom, a number of letters, as 
Jie fat at table. While he was fo employed, there arofea 
queflion, ** What kind of .death was the beft ?" and Caefar 
anfwering before 1 htm all, cried out, " A fudden one." 
The fame nighf, as he was in bed with his wife, the doors 
i'ud windows of the room flew open at once. Diffurbcd 
both with tlie noife and the light, he obferved, by moon- 
thine, Calj urnia in a deep flecp, uttering broken words 

* V."i'h fome of the manufcriptSjWe read KXTIlOYZ i^VkJu^ oroX- 
Xtyv e»7p£paiJ'S?, If the common reading TYIiCTS <. t. X, 
be preferred, the fcnfc will he, iU fpecires werefccn/wimminj akokt 
n tl: nij fit. 
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Bnd inarticulate groans. She dreamed that fhe was weep- 
ing over him, as fhe held hitn, murc^^red in her arms. 
Others fay, flie dreamed that the* \»n .. ,i v.\*s fallen, 
which as Livy tells us, the leoate has^-,/dered to be 
eredled upon Caefar's houfe, by way of orftameni and dif- 
tin£lion ; and that it was the fall ot it which fhe lamented 
and wept for. Be that as it may, next morning (he con- 
jured Csefar not to go out that day, if he could poflibly 
avoid it, but to adjourn the fenate ; and* if he paid no 
regard to her dreams, to have recourfe to fome other fpe- 
cies of divination, or to facrifices, for information as to his 
fate. This gave him fome fufpicion and alarm ; for he 
had never known before, in CaJpurnia, any thing of the 
weaknefs of f uperftition of her fex^ though (he was now 
fo much affefled. 

He therefore offered a number of facrifices, and, as the 
• diviners found no inaufpicious tokens in any of thcni, he 
fent Antony to difmifs the fenate. In the mean time, 
Oecius Brutusf, furnamed Albinus, came in. He was a 
perfon in whom Caefar placed fuch confidence, that he 
had appointed him his fecond heir, yet he was enga&;ed 
in the confpiracy with the other Brutus and Ca(fius. 1* his 
man, fearing that if Cs far adjourned the fenate to .another 
ilay the affair might be difcovered, laughed at the diviners, 
and told Caefar he would be highly to blame, iti by fuch 
a flight, he gave the fenatean occafion of complaint againft 
him. *' For they were met," faid he, *' at his (ummons, 
** and came prepared with one voice to honor him with 
** the title of king in the provinces, and to grant that 
** he (hould wear the diadem both by land and fea every 
*' where out of Italy. But if any one go and tell them, 
** now they have taken their places, they muft go home 
'* again, and return when Calpurnia happens to have 
'* better dreams, what room will your enemies have to. 
'* launch out againd you ? Or who will hear your friends 
*• when th»y attempt to (how, that this is not an open fer- 
•* vitude on the one hand, and tyranny on theotker ? — If 
** you are abfolutely pcrluaded that this is an unlucky day 
** it is certainly better to go yourfelf, and tell them you 

• The pinnacle was an ornament ufually placed upon the top of 
their temples, and was commonly adorned with fonic llatucs of 
their gods, figures ol viftory, or other I'ymboiical devicn. 

t Wutarch find in;; a D picfixed to Brutus, took it for Dacicr ; 
but his name was Dtcimus Brutus. See /ij/pian. and Su:tonius» 
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** have f{rong reafons for putting off buflnefs till another 
*' timr." So fayingy he took Caefar by the handy and ltd 
liim out^.,. 

He was not gone far from the door, when a flave, vrbo 
belonged to fo me other perfon, attempted to get up to 
fpeak to him, but finding it impoflible, by reafon oftbc 
crowd that was about him, he made his way into the 
houfe, and putting himfelf into the hands of Calpumii^ 
defired her to keep him fafe till Caefar's return, becaufebe 
had matters of great importance to communicate. 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the Greek 
eloquence, became acquainted with fome of Brutuafs 
friends, and had got intelligence of raoft of the tranfac- 
tions, approached Caefar with a paper, explaining what 
he had to difcover. Obferving that he gave the papers, 
as fad as he received them, to his officers, he got upas, 
clofe as poflible, and faid, ** Caefar, read this to yourfelf, 
*< and quickly ; for it contains matters of great confe- 
*' quence, and of the lafl concern to you.'* He took it and 
attemoted feveral times to read it, but was always pre> 
vented by one 'application or other.- He therefore sept 
that paper, and that only in his hand, when he entered 
the houfe. Some fay, it was delivered to hinrby another 
man,* Artemidorus being kept from approaching him all 
the way by the crowd. 

Thele things mighf, indeed, fall out by chance ; bdt as 
in the place where tlie fenate was that day affembled, and 
which proved the fcene of that tragedy, there was a fl^tui 
of Pompey, and it was an edifice winch Pompey had con- 
fecrated for an ornament to his theatre, nothing can be 
clearer than that fome deity conducted the whole bufinefF, 
and directed the execution of ir to that very fpot. ijvc:i 
Caflius himfelf, though inclined to the doctrines of Epi. 
curus, turned his eye to the ftatue of Pompey, and fccretly 
invoked his aid, before the great attempt. The arduouj 
occafion, it feems, overruled his former fentlmenis, and 
laid him open to all the influence of enihufiafm. Antony, 
who was a faithful friend to Caef^jr, and a man cf great 
/frength, was held in difcourfe witliour, by Brutus Albi- 
nus, who had contrived a long rtory to detain him. 

When Caefar entered the houfe, the fenate rofe to do 
him honor. Some of Brutus's accomplices came up bc- 

* By Caias Trcbonius. So Plutarch fays, in the Life of Brutus - 
Appiaalays ihc fame ; and Cicero too, in his Iccond Philippic. 
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I his chair, and others before it, pretending to inter. 
; along with Metilliiis Cimber,* for the recal of his bro- 
frora exile. They continued their inftancw till he 
e to his feat. When he was feated he gave them a 
tive denial ; and as they continued their importunities 
I an air of compulfibn, he grew angry. Cimber, f 
1 with both hands, pulled his gown off his neck, which 
the /ignal for the attack. Cafca gave him the firit 
9, It was a (Iroke upon the neck with his fword, 
the wound- was not dangerous ; for in the beginning 
) tremenduQus an enterpri/e he was probably in fomc 
rder. Casfar therefore turned upon him, and laid hold 
is fword. At the fame time , they both cried out, the 
in Latin, ** Villain ! Cafca ! what doft thou mean ?" 
the other in Greek, to his brother, " Brother, help !'» 
it fuch a beginning thofe who knew nothing of the 
piracy, were feized with confternation and horror, in- 
jch that they durft neifher fly, noraflift, nor even utter 
>rd. All the confpirators now drew their fwords, and 
ounded him in fuch a manner, that whatever way he 
ed, he faw nothing but Oeel gleaming in his face, and 
nothing but wounds. Like fonie favage beaft attacked 
he hunters, he found every hand lifted againft him, 
hey all agreed to have a fhare in the facrifice, and a 
of his blood. Therefore Brutus himfelf gave him a 
Le in the groin. Some fay, he oppofed the reft, and 
imied ftruggling and crying out, till he perceived the 
d of Brutus ; then he drew his robe over his face, and 
led to his fate. Either by accident, or puflied thither 
le confpirators, he expired on the pedeftal of Pompey's 
e, and dyed it with his blood ; fo that Pompey feemed 
refide over the work of vengeance, to tread his enemy 
:r his feet and to enjoy his agonies. Thofe agonies 
: great, for he received no lels than three and twenty 
nds. And many of the confpirators wounded each 
r, as they were aiming their blows at him. 
cfar thus defpatched, Brutus advanced lo fpeak to the 
:e, and to allign his reafons for what he had done, but 

Aetillius is plainly a corruption. Suetonius calls him Cimber 
us. In Appian he is named Atilius Cimber, and there isa med- 
lich bears that name ; but that medal is believed to be fpurious. 
call him Metellus Cimber; and others fuppofe we fliould 
M. Tullius Cimber. 
lere in the original it is Metillius again. 



and Ills contederateSy yet warm trom the llaughter, 
ed in a body with their bloody (words in their banc 
the fenate houfe to the capitol, not like men tt 
but with an air of gaiety and confidence, calling i 
pie to liberty, and (lopping to talk witli every 
confequance whom they met. There were fonie w 
joined them, and mingled with their train ; del 
appearing to have had a (hare in the action, and ho] 
one in the glory. Of this number were Caius C 
and Lentulius Spinther, who ^afterwards paid d 
their vanity ; being put to death by Antony ant 
Cccfar. So that they gained not even the honor fo 
they loft their lives ; for nobody believed that t 
any part in the enterprize ; and they were punift 
for the deed, but for the will. 

Next day Brutus and the reft of the confpirato 
down from the capitol, and addrclTed the people 
tended to their difcourfe, without exprefling eithe 
or approbation of what was done. But by their ( 
appeared that they pitied Ceefar, at the fame ti 
they revered Brutus. The fenate paifed a general a 
and to reconcile all parties, they decreed Caefar 
honors, and confirmed all the ads of his di^lal 
wJiile on Brutus and his friends they beftowcd { 
ments, and fuch honors as were fuitable ; fo tlu 
generally imagined the commonwealth was firml 
lilhed again, and all brought into the beft order. 

But when upon the opening of Cacfar*s wil 
found that he had left every Roman Citizen a con! 
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-.in pieces ; but they had taken fuch care to fecurethem- 
-felvcs, that they could not meet with one of them. 

One Cinna, a friend of Caefar*s had a ftrange dream 

the preceding night. He dreamed (as they tell us) that 

•Caelar invited him to fupper, and upon his refufal to go, 

-eaught him by the hand, and drew him after him, in fpite 

of all the refif^ance he could make. Hearing, however, 

that the body of Caefar was to be burnt in X\\e forum, he 

vent to aflifl in doing him the lafl honors, though he had 

.a fever upon him, the confequence of Jiis uneafinefs about 

his dream. On his coming up, one of the populace aflced, 

*« Who that was ?" and having learned his name, told it 

his next neiglibor. A report immediately fpread tlirough 

the whole company, that it was one of Caefar's murderers, 

and, indeed, one of the confpirators was named Cinna. 

The multitude taking this for the man, fell upon him, and 

tore him to pieces upon the fpot. Brutus and Caflius 

were io terrified at this rage of the populace, that, a few 

days after they left the city. An account of their fubfe- 

quent actions, fuflferings, and death, may be found in the 

Life of Brutus. 

Caefar died at the age of fifty fix, and did not furvive 
Ppmpey above four years. His object wasfovereign power 
and authority, which he purfued through innunerable 
dangers, ana by prodigious efforts he gained it at lafl. 
But he reaped no other fruit from it, than an empty and an 
invidious title. It is true, the Divine Power which con- 
du6lcd him through life, attended him after his death, as 
his avenger purfued and haunted tut the aflaflins over fea 
and land, and refled not till there was not a man left, ei- 
ther of thofe who dipt their hands in his blood, or of thofe 
^ho gave their fan6lion to the deed. 

The moft remarkable of natural events relative to tlu's 
affair, was, that Caflius, after he had loft the battle of 
Philippi, killed hinifelf with the fame dagger which he 
bad made ufe of againft Caefar ; and the moft fignal phe- 
nomenon in the heavens, was that of a great comet,* 

* " A comet made its pippearance in the north, while we were 
•• celebrating t'..e games iu iionor of Caeiar, and ftione bright for 
•*fcven days. Itarole iibout the eleventh hour of the day, and was 
•* fccn by all iijiions. It was commonly believed to be a fign that 
*»-lhc foul of Cjelnr was admitted anionj the gods ; for which rea- 
** fon we addci a ll m to t'ne head of his Ibtue, coniccrated loo» 
"••frffr i:i iVt-y- ^'^r." frugm, An^, i'i^J\ op. Plin. 1. ii. c. 25. 



unconco6ted, that they pined away and decayed, 1 
the chillnefs of the atmofphere. 

We have a proof ftill mere ftriking that the affa; 
of Caefar was difpleafing to the gods, in the p 
that appeared to Brutus. The ftory of it is this : 
was on the point of tranfporting his army from 
to the oppofite continent ; and the night before 1 
his tent, awake, according to cuftom, and in deep i 
about \\ liat might be the event of the war ; for it ^ 
ural to him to watch great part of the night, 
general ever required fo little deep. With all hi 
about him, he heard a noife at the door of his t( 
looking towards the light, which was now burnt V( 
he faw a terrible appearance in the human forir 
prodigious flatue and the moft hideous afpedt. 
he was ftruck with altonifljment ; but when he fav 
ther did nor fpoke any thing to him, but flood in 
by his bed, he aflced it, *• Who it was ?** The fpei 
fvvered, ** I am thy evil genius, Brutus ; thou i 
•* me at Philippi." Brutus anfwered boldly, " 1 
** thee there ;" and the fpe<5tre immediately vanifl 

Some time after, he engaged Antony and Oftaviu 
atPhilippi, and the firft day was victorious, carr 
before him where he fought in perfon, and even p 
Caefar's camp. The night before he was to fight 
cond battle, the fame fpeiftrc appeared to him ag; 
fpoke not a word. Bnirus, however, underftood 
laft hour was near, and courted danger with a!l i 
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"EMADES the orator, by ftudying in his whole ad- 
ininiftration to pleafe the Macedonians and Antipater, had 
^reat authority in Athens. When he found liinifelf by 
that complaifance often obliged to propoie laws and make 
fpeeches injurious to the dignity and virtue of his country, 
he ufcd to fay, "He was excufeable becaufe he came to 
** the helm when the commonwealth was no more tlian a 
•• wreck." This affertion, which in him was unwarrant- 
able, was true enough when applied to the adminiflration 
of Phocion. Demades was the very man who wrecked 
his country. He purfued fuch a vicious plan, both in his 
private and public conduct, that Antipater fcrupled not 
to fyf of him when he was grown old, " That he was like 
*' a facrificed beat?, all confumed except his tongue and 
" his paunch."* But the virtue of Phocion found a 
ilrong and powerful adverfary in the times, and its glory 
was obfcured in the gloomy period of Greece's misfor- 
tunes. For Virtue is not foweak as Sophscles would 
make her, nor is the fentiment juft which he puts in the 
'^aouth of one of the perlons of his drama. 

—The firmed mind will fail 
•■ Beneath misfortune's ftroke, and, ftunn'd , depart 

From its Cage plan of aftion.t 

nuter traits, which, as he cUewhere juftly obfcrves, diftinguifh and 
€hara£lerize the man more than his moft popular and iplendid opw 
crations. He has written thelifeof Ca;farlikea man under refiraint; 
has :(kimmed over his anions, and (hown a mauifeft. latisfaftion 
when he could draw the attention of the reader to other charafters 
•nd circumftances, however infignificant, or how often foevcr re- 
peated by him felf, in the narrative of other lives. Yet from the 
little light he has afFordcd us. and from the bettrr accounts of oth- 
er biftorians, we may cafily ciifcover that Caelarwas a man of great 
and diftinguiftied virtues. Had he been as able in his political as 
he was in his military capacity, had he been capable of hiding, or ■ 
even of managing that opcnnefs of mind which was the connate at- 
tendant of his liberality and ambition, the lafl prevailing paflion 
would not have blinded him lo far as to put fo early a period to his 
race of glory. 

• The tongue and the paunch were not burnt with the reft of the 
vi£lim. The paunch ufed to be ftuffed and lerved up at table, and 
the tongue wa$ burnt on the alt^r, at the end of the enteitainment, 
in hpnoro£ Mercury, and had libations poured upon it. Of this 
there are many examples in Homer's OdyfTey. 

f Sophoc. Antig. 1. ^69 and 570. 

Vol. IV. A a 
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All the advantage that Fortune can truly be affirmed to 
gain in her combats with the good and virtuous, is the 
bringing upon them unjuft reproach and cenfure, inftead 
of the honor and edeem which are their due, and by 
that means leflening the confidence the world would fafive 
in their virtue. '■ 

It is imagined, indeed, that when affairs profpcr, the 
people elated with their flrength and fuccefs, behave 
with greater infolence to good minifters ; but it is the.very 
reverb. Misfortunes always four their temper ; the leair 
thing will then difturb them ; they take fire at trifles ; knd 
they are impatient of the lead feverity of expreflion. He 
who reproves their faults, feems to reproach them with 
their misfortunes, and every bold andf ree addrefs is con- 
iidered as an infult. As honey makes a wounded or ul- 
cerated member fmart, fo it often happens, that a remon- 
ftrance, though pregnant with truth and fenfe, hurts and 
irritates the diftrefled, if it is not gentle and miJd in the 
application. Hence Homer often exprelTes fuch things as 
are pleafant, by the word menoikes which fignifies what 
is/ympbonious to the mind, what foot hs its weaknefs, and 
bears not hard upon its inclinations. Inflamed eyes love 
to dwell upon dark brown colors, and avoid fuch ab are 
bright and glaring. So it is with a (late, in any feries of ill- 
condu(5ted and unprofperous nieafures ; fuch is the feeble 
and relaxed condition of its nerves, that it cannot bearthe 
Icaft alarm ; the voice of truth, which brings its faults to 
its remembrance, gives it inexpreflible pain, though not 
only falutary but neceffary j and it will not be heard ex- 
cept its harHinefs is modified. It is a difficult tafk to go- 
vern fuch a people, for, if the man who tells them the 
truth, falls the firft facrifice, he who flatters thera, at lafl 
peri flies with them. 

Tlie mathematicians fay, the fun does not move in the 
fame dire<ition with the heavens, nor yet in a direction 
quite oppofite, but circulating with a gentle and almoftin- 
fenfibly obliquity, gives the whole fyiTem fuch a tempera- 
ture as tends to its prefervation. So in a fyftem of gov- 
ernment, if a (latefman is determined to defcribe a ftraight 
line, and in all things to go againft the inclinations of the 
people, fuch rigor mufl make his adminiftration odious ; 
and, on the other hand, if he fufiers himfelf to be carried 
along .with ibcir moft erroneous motions, the government 
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will foon be in a tottering and ruinous ftate. The latter 
is the more common error of the two. But the politics 
which keep a middle courfe, fometimes flackening the 
reins, and fometimes keeping a tighter hand, indulging 
the people in one point to* gain another that is more im- 
portant, are the only meafures that are formed upon ra- 
tional principles ; for a well timed condefcenfion and mo- 
derate treatment will bring men to concur in manyufeful 
fchemes, which they could not be brought into by def- 
potifm and violence. It mud be acknowledged, that this 
medium is difficult to hit upon, becaufe it requires a mix- 
ture of dignity and gentlenefs ; but when th« juft temper- 
ature is^gained, it prefents the happieft and mod perfe<5l 
harmony tliat can be conceived. It is by this fublime liar- 
mofiy the Supreme Being governs the world ; for nature 
is not dragged into obedience to his commands and 
though his influence is irrefiftible, it is rational and mild. 
The eifedts of aufterity were feen in the younger Cato. 
There was nothing engaging or popular in his behavior,; 
he. never ftudied to oblige the people, and therefore his 
weight in the adminiftration was not great. Cicero fays, 
'*Hea€ledas if he had lived in the commonwealth of 
** Plato, not in the dregs of Romulus, and by that means 
•* fell fhort of the confulate."* His cafe appears to me 
to have been the fame with that of fruit which comes out 
of feafon ; people look upon it with pleafure and admira- 
tion, but they make no ufe of it. Thus the old fafhioned 
▼irtue of Cato, making its appearance amidfl the luxury 
and corruption wlfich time had introduced, had all the 
fplendor of reputation which fuch a phenomenon could 
claim, but it did not anfwer the exigencies of the date ; it 
was difproportioned to the times, and too ponderous and 
unwieldly for ufe. Indeed his circumftances were not al- 
together like thofe of Phocion, who came not into the ad- 
miniftration till the ftate was finking ;t whereas Cato had 
only to fave the fhip beating about in the florm. At 
the fame time we muft allow that he had not the principal 
direAion of her ; he fat not at the helm 5 he could do no 

• The paffage here referred to, is in the firft cpiftle of Cicero's 

fe:ond book to Atticus, But we find nothing there of the rcpulfe 

Cato met with in his application for the conlulfliip. That repulfc, 

, indeed, did not happen tilleig^t years after the date of that epilUc. 

+ Qjir author means, that uncommon and extraordinary efforts 
wcVe more neceffary to fave the poor remains of a wreck^ than to 
keep a (hip, yet whole an catire, from finking. 
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more than help to hand the fails and the tackle. Yet he 
maintained a noble confli6l with Fortune, who having de- 
termined to ruin the commonwealth eiFe6ted it by a variety 
of hands, but with great difficulty, by flow fteps and grad* 
ual advances. So near was Rome being faved by Cato 
and Cato's virtue I With it we would compare that of 
Phocion ; not in a general manner, io as to fay, they were 
both perfons of integrity, and able (tatefmen ; for there 
is a difference betweeen valor and valor, for indance, be- 
tween that of Alcibiades and that of Epaminondas ; the 
prudence of Themiftocles and that of Ariftides were not 
the fame ; judice was of one kind in Numa, and in Agefi- 
laus of another ; but the virtues of Phocion and Cato were 
the fame in the mod minute particular ; their impreffion 
form and color, are perfectly fimilar. Thus their feverity^ 
•f manners v;as equally tempered with humanity and their 
valor with caution ; they had the fame folicitude for oth- 
ers and difregard for therafelvcs; the fame abhorrence of 
every thing bafe and diflionorable, and the fame firm at- 
tachment to jiidice on all occafions ; fo that it requires a 
very delicate ex predion, like the finely difcriminate founds 
of the organ,* to mark the difference in their characters. 

Theoigan here mentioned was probably that invented by Ctefi- 
kius, who, according to Athenasus, placed in the temple of Zephy- 
. rus, at Alexandria, a tube which, coUefting air by the appulfiv* 
motion of water, emitted mufical founds, either by their ftrength 
adapted to war, or by their lightnefs to fellivity. Hedylus, ia his 
•legie5, mentions this organ undcrthc title of ICe/'af, 

AEtpa xa) ^oXsjiAa (rt;»OE/xfic act] SaXit}^* 
Thus we fee this inftrument was capable of great variety and 
•liicrimination of harmony. Claudian has left us the following; 
«lefcription of this water organ. 

Etqui magna Icvi detrudens murmura taflu, 
Innumeras voces fegctis moderatur ahenae. 
Intonaterrante digito, penitufquctrabali 
Ve6le laborantes in carmina concitat undas* 
Cornelius Severus fays. Ejus fuit generis tjui aquarum ajfultu duram 
fonciperei. But its eunumerce voces, as Claudian calls them, its vari« 
ety ofexpreflion is undoubtedly the reafon why Wutaich mca^ 
tions it here. 
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It is univerfaily agreed, that Cato was of an illuilrious 
pedigree, which we (hall give fome account of in his life ; 
and we conjecture that Phociou's was not mean or obfcure ; 
for had he been the fon of a turner, it would certaiply have 
^©sn mentioned by Glaucippus, the fon of Hyperides, 
among a tkoufand other things, in the treatife which he 
ijirvote on purpofe to difparage him. Nor, if his birth had 
bjeen fo-low, would he have had fo good an education, or 
iiich a liberal mind and manners. It is certain, that, when 
vcfy young, he was in tuition with Plato, and afterwards 
with Xenocrates in the academy ; and from the very firft 
he diAinguiHied himfelf by his flrong appl.cation to the 
moft valuable ftudies. Duris tells us, the Athenians never 
i^w him either laugh or cry, to make ufeof a public bath, 
or put his hand from under his cloak when he was dreired 
to appear in public. If he made an excurHon into the 
country^ ior marched out to war, he went always barefooted 
and without his upper garment too, except it happened to 
bue intolerably cold ^ and then his foidiers ufed to laugh, 
and fay, '* It is a iign of a (harp winter ; Phocion has got 
•* his clothes on." 

He was one of the moft humane and beft tem-pcred men 
in the world, and yet had fo ill natured and forbidding 
a look, that (Grangers were afraid to addrefs him without 
company. Therefore, when Chares the orator obferved to 
the Athenians, what terrible brows Phocion had, and they 
could not help making them(elves merry, he (aid, " This 
" brow of mine never gave one of you an hour of forrow ; 
** but the laughter of thefe fneerers has cofJ their country 
** many a tear." In like manner, though the raeafures he 
propofed were happy ones, and his councils of the mod 
falutary kind, yet he ufed no flowers of rhetoric ; his 
fpeeches were concife, commanding and fevere. For, 
as Zeno fays, that a philo(bpher (hould never let a word 
come out of his mouth that is not ftrongly tindhired with 
fenfe ; fo Phocion's oratory contained the moft fenfe 
in the feweft words. And it feems that Polyeudtus the 
Sphettian had this in view when he faid, ** Demof- 
** thenes was the better orator, and Phocion the more 
•* perfuafive fpeaker." His (peeches were to be eftimated 
like coins, not -for the fize, but for the intrinfic value. 
Agreeably to \yhich we are told, that one day when the 
theatre was full of people, Phocion was obf«rved behind • 
'4. Aa z-^ 
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the fccnes wrapt up in thought, when one of his frjencE» 
took occafion to fay, ** What ? at your meditations Pho- 
** cion ?" «* Yes," faid he, « I am confidering whether 
" I cannot fhorten what I have to fay to the Athenians."' 
And Demofthenes, who defpifcd the other orators, whea 
Phocion got up, ufed to fay foftly to his friends, ** Here- 
** comes the pruner of my periods," But perhaps this is 
to be afcribea to the excellence of his charafter, (incea- 
word or a nod from a perfon revered for his virtue^ is of 
more weight than the moft elaborate fpeeches of other men. 

In his youth he ferved under Chabrias, then commander 
of the Atheman armies ; and as he paid him all proper 
attention he gained much military knowledge by him. 
In fome degree too he helped to corretl the temper of Cha- 
brias which was impetuous and uneven. For that gen- 
eral, though at other times fcarce any thing could move 
him, in time of action was violent, and expofed his per- 
fon with a boldnefs ungoverncd by difcretion. At laftit 
cofl him his life, when he made it a point to get in 
before the other galleys to the Ifle of Chios, and attempted 
tu make good his landing by dint of fword. Phocion^ 
whofe prudence was equal to his courage, animated him^ 
when be was too flow in his operations, and endeavored* 
to bring him to atl coolly when he was unfeafonably violent. 
This gained him the aneflion of Chabrias, who wasa maa* 
«f candor and probity; and he affigned him comroiifions 
and er.tcrpnzes of great importance, which raifed him to 
the notice of the Greeks. Particularly in the fea fight off 
iNiaxos, Phocion being appointed to head the fquadroa on 
tlie left, where the action was hotteft, liad a fine opportu- 
nity to diftinguifh himfclf, and he made fnchufeof it, 
tluii vidlory ioon declared for the Athenians ; and as this 
was the firll vi«^^ory they had gained at fea, in a difpute 
with Greeks, fmce the taking of their city, they exprefled 
the higheft regard for Chabrias, and began to confider 
Phocion as a perfon in whom they fliould one day find an 
able commander. This battle was won during the cele- 
bration of the great myfteries ; and Chabrias, in comme- 
moration of it, annually treated the Athenians with wine 
on the fixteenth day of September. 

Some time after this, Chabrias fent Phocion to the ifl- 
ands, to demand their contributions, and offered him a 
guard of twenty fail. But Phocion faid, "If you fend mc 
** againft enemies, fuch a fleet is too fmall ; if to frien^s^. 
•* one Ihip is fufficlent.'* He therefore went in his owA 
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ga!ley» and by addrefling himfelf to the cities and roagif- 
tratesinan open and humane inanner,he fucceedcdf© welly 
as to return with a number of fhips which the allies fitted 
out, and at the lame time put their refpe^live quotas of 
money on board. 

Pliocion not only honored and paid his court to Cha- 
brias as long as he lived, but after his death, continued 
his attentions to all that belonged to him. With iiis Ton 
Ctefippus he took peculiar pains to form him to yirtue ; 
and though he found him very flupid and untra6lable, yet 
he ftill labored to correft his errors, as well as to conceal 
them. Once, indeed, his patience failed him. In one of 
his expeditions the young man was fo troublefome with 
unfeafonable queflions, and attempts to give advice, as if 
he knew how to direct the operations better than the gen- 
eral, that at laft he cried out, " O Chabrias, Chabrias t 
** what a return do I make thee for thy favors, in bearing 
*' with the impertinencies of thy fon." 

He obferved, that thofe who took upon them the 
nanagement of public affairs, made two departments of 
them, the civil and the military, which they fhared as it 
were by lot. Purfuant to this divifion, Eubulus, Ariflo- 
phon, Domoflhenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, addrefTed 
the people from the roftrum, and propofed new edicts ; 
while Diophites, Meneftheus, Leofthenes, and Chare*, 
raifed themfelves by the honors and employments of the 
camp. But Phocion chofe rather to move in the walk of 
Pericles, Ariftides, and Solon, who excelled not only as 
orators, but as generals ; for he thought their fame more 
complete ; each of thefe great men (to ufe the words of 
Archilochus) appearing j.uftly to claim 

The palms of Mars, and laurels of the mufc ; 

and he knew that the tutelar goddefs of Athens was e- 
qually the patronefs of arts and arms. 

Formed upon thefe models, peace and tranquillity were 
the great objeds he had always in view ; yet he was en- 
gaged in more wars than any perfon, either of his own, 
or of the preceding times. Not tliat he courted, or evea 
applied for the command ; but he did not decline it, when . 
called to that honor by his country. It is certain, he was 
clei5led general no lefs than five and forty times, without 
once attending to the ele»5lion ; being always appointed in 
his abfence, at the free motkm of his countrymen. Men 
•f Tljallow uikierftanding were furprized that the people 
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(houldfet fuch a value on Phocion, who generally op. 
pofed their inclinations, and never faid or did any thing 
with a view to recommend himfelf. For, as princes di- 
vert themfelvcs at their meals with buffoons and jefters, 
fo the Athenians attended to the polite and agreeable ai- • 
drefs of tlieir orators by way of entertainment only ; but 
when the queflion was concerning fo important a bufinefi 
as the command of their forces, they returned to fober aud 
ferious thinking, and i'eleded the wifefl citizen, and the 
man of the fevered manners, who had combated theirca- 
pricious humors and deOres the moil. This he fcrupled 
not to avow ; for one day, when an oracle from pelphi 
was read in theaflerobly, importing, ** That the reil of the 
*' Athenians were unanimous in their opinions, and that 
" there was only one man who diifented from them,** 
Phocion ftepped up and told them, " They need not give 
'< themfelves any trouble in inquiring for this refradtory 
" citizen, for he was the man who liked not any thing 
*^ they did." And another time in a public debate, when 
his opinion happened to be received with univerfal xp- 
plaufe, he turned to his friends, and faid, *^ Have I ioad« 
" vertently let fome bad thing flip from me ?" 

The Athenians were one &y making a colle£lioa, to 
defray the charge of a public facrifice, and numbers gave' 
liberally. Phocion was importuned to contribute among, 
the reft ; but he bade them apply to the rich : " I /hould 
** be alhamed," faid he, ** to give you any thing, and not 
** to pay this man what I owe him ;" pointing to the ufur- 
er Callicles. And as they continued very clamorous and 
teazing, he told them this tale : *^ A cowardly fellow 
" once refolved to make a campaign ; but when he was 
** let out, the ravens began to croak, a»d he laid down his 
" arms and ftopped. When the firft alarm was a little 
** over, he marched again. The ravens renewed their 
" croaking, and then he made a full flop, and faid. You 
" may croak your hearts out if you pleafe, but you fliall 
" not taftc my carcaie.*' 

The Athenians once infifted on his leading them againft 
the enemy, and when he refufed, they told him, ngtthing 
could be more daftardly and fpiritlef's than his behavior. 
He anfwered, *- You can neither make me valiant, nor can 
** 1 make you cowards } however, we know one another 
'* very well.'* 

Public aflairs happening to be in a dangerous fituation, 
♦he people were greatly exafperated againil him, and dc* 
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■Minded an immediate account of his conduct. Upon 
which he only faid, " My good friends, firft get out of 
*« your difficulties." 

iXiring a war, however, they were generally humble 
snd fulxniffive, and it was not till after peace was made, 
that they began to talk in a vaunting manner, and to find 
halt with their general. As they were one time telling 
Phocion, he had robbed them of the vi6t©ry which was in 
their hands, he faid, "It is Iiappy for you that you have 
•• a general who knows you j otherwife you would have 
<• been ruined long ago." 

Having a difference with the Boeotians, which they re- 
luPed to fettle by treaty, and propofed t« decide by the 
fword, Phocion laid, " Good people, keep to the method 
** in which you have the advantage ; and that is talking, 
" not fighting." 

One day, determined not to follow his advice, they re- 
fiifed to give him the hearing. But he iaid, ** Though 
•* you can make me a6t againft my judgment, you ihall 
•* never make me fpeak fo." 

Demodhenes, one of the orators of the adverfe party, 
happening to fay, " The Athenians will certainly kill thee, 
•• Phocion, fome rime or other j" he aniwered, ** They 
*^ may kill me, if they are mad ; but it will bej/ou, if they 
** are in their (enfes." 

When Polycu6tns, the Sphettiari, advifed the Athenians 
to make war upon Philip, the weather being hot, and the 
orator a corpulent man, he ran himfelf out of breath, and 
perfpired fo violently, that he was forced to take feveral 
draughts of cold water, before he could finifh his fpeech, 
Phocion, feeing him in fuch a condition, thus addreffed 
the affembly, "You have great reafonto pafs an edi6t for 
•* the war, upon this man's recommendation. For what 
'* are you not to expeft from him, when loaded with afuit 
^* of armour, he marches a^ainlt the enemy, if in deliv..! 
*• ering to you (peaceable folks) a fpeech which he had 
** compofed at his leifure, he is ready to be fuffocated." 

Lycurgus, the orator, one day faid many difparaging 
things of him in the general aflembly, and, among the 
reft, obferved, that when Alexander demanded ten of 
their orators,* Phocion gave it as his opinion, that they 

* For TTohnufwe (hould here read VQXmxutt as, a little above, 
'we (hould read 7ro>HTiKU» inflead of voXtrwy. Tbat they wereora.. 
tors, which Alexander demandcd^appcars from Bemo(ibeue8,p.43«, 
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ihquid be delivered to him. << It is true/' faid Phod 
** i have given the people of Athens much good coua 
** but they do not follow it." 

There was then in Athens one Archibiades, who 
the name of LaconifteSy by letting his beard grow k 
in the Lacedaemonian manner, wearing a threadl 
cloak, and keeping a very grave countenance. Fh« 
finding one of nis alTertions much contradicted in the 
fembly, called upon this man to fupport the truth and i 
titude of what he had faid. Archibiades, however, ran; 
himfelf on the people's fide, and advifed what he thou 
agreeable to them. Then Phocion, taking him by 
beard, faid, ** What is all this heap of hair for } Cfut 
" cut it off." 

Ariltogiten, a public informer, paraded with his p 
tended valor before the people, and preOed them mi 
to declare war. But when the lids came to be made c 
of thofe that were to ferve, this fwaggerer had got his 
bound up, and a crutch under his arm. Phocion, as 
fat upon the bufinefs, feeing him at fome diflance in I 
form, called out to his fecretary, << to put down Ariftc 
" ton a cripple and a coward." 

All thefe layings have fomething fo fevere in them, ( 
it ieems itrange that a man of fuch auftere and unpopi 
manners, would ever get the furnanie of the Good. Il 
indeed, difficult, but, I believe, not impoflible, of 
fame man to be both rough and gentle, as fome wines 
both fweet and four ; and on the other hand, fome r 
who have a great appearance of gentlenefs in their te 
per, are very harfh and vexatious to thofe who have to 
with them. In this cafe, the faying of Hyperides, to 
people of Athens, deferves notice : ** Examine not whe 
•* er I am fevere upon you, but whether I am fo for 
** own fake," As if it were avarice only that make! 
minifter odious to the people, and the abufe of powei 
the purpofes of pride, envy, anger, or revenge, did 
make a man equally obnoxious. 

As to Phocion, he never exerted himfelf againft ; 
man in his' private capacity, or confidered him as 
enemy ; but he was inflexibly levere againft: every i 
Vvho oppofed his motions and defigns for the public gc 
His behaviour, in other refpedts, was liberal, benevoU 
and humane ; the unfortunate he was always ready to al 
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«n5 he pleaded even for his enemy, if he happened to be 
Jo danger. His friends, one day, finding fault with him 
for appearing in behalf of a man wh«fe condudl did not 
^cfcrve it ; he faid, «* The good have no need of an ad- 
*• vocate." Ariftogiton, the informer, being condemned, 
hid committed to prifon, begged the favor of Phocion to 
Xo and fpeak to him, and he hearkened to his appli- 
^Cion. His friends dilFuaded him from it, but he faid, 

• Let me alone, good people. Where can one rather 

• wifli to fpeak to Ariftogiton than in a prifon ?" 
When the Athenians fent out their fleets under any oth- 

'r cpmmander, the maritime towns and iflands in alliance 
rith that people, looked upon every fuch commander as an 
nemy ; they ftrengthened their walls, (hut up their har- 
»6rs, and conveyed the cattle, the (laves, the women, 
nd children, out of the country into the cities. But 
/hen Phocion had the command, the fame people went 
ut to meet him in their own fhips, with chaplets on their 
cads and every expreflion of joy, and in that manner con- 
u6led him into their cities. 

Philip endeavored privately to get footing in Euboea, 
nd for that purpofe lent in forces from Macedon, as well 
8 praftifed upon the towns by means of the petty princes. 
Icreupon, Plutarch of Eretria called in the Athenians, 
nd entreated them to rcfcue the ifland out of the hands of 
he Macedonians ; in confequence of which, they fent 
*hocion at firft witli a fmall body of troops, expecting 
hat the Eubceans would immediately rife and join him. 
Jut when he came, he found nothing among them but 
Tcafonable defigns and difafFeflion to their own country, 
"or they were corrupted by Philip's money. For this rca- 
on he feized an eminence* feparated from the plains of 
Famynae by a deep defile, and in that poft he fecurcd the 
3cft of his troops. As for the diforderly, the talkative, 
md cowardly part of the foldiers, if they attempted to 
lefert and fteal out of the camp, he ordered the officers 
o let them go. ** For" faid he, *< if they ftay here, 
" fuch is their want of difcipline, that, inftead of being 
'* ferviceable, they will be prejudicial in lime of adlion j 

• and, as they will be confcious to themfelves of flying 

♦ Inftead of a^ox^uTTTOjEASwr here in the text, we ftiould wad 
M,7FO)ttKO(j(.yi,non So fays Du Soul, but we think aTroKVfnoftitor^ 
loping or Jioptdy which is nearer the text, is more likely to be the 
true read ill s. 
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<< from their colors, we (hall not have fo much noife and 

•* calumny from them in Athens." 

Upon the approach of the enemy, he ordered his men 
to fland to their arms, but not attempt any thing, rill he 
had made an end of his facr'ifice ; and, whether it was 
tliat he wanted to gain time, or could not eaftlv find the 
aufpicious tokens, or was defirous of drawing the enemj 
nearer to him, he was long about it. Meanwhile Plu- 
tarch, imagining that this delay was owing to his fear and 
irrefolution, charged at the head of the mercenaries ; and 
the cavalry feeing him in motion, could wait no longer»lHit 
advanced againft the enemy, though in a fcattered and dif* 
orderly manner, as they happened to iflTue out of the camp. 
The fird line being foon broken, all the red difperfed, and 
Plutarch himfelf fled. A detachment from the enemy then 
attacked the intrencliments, and endeavored to make a 
breach in them, fuppofing that the fate of the day was de- 
cided. But at that inflant Phocion had finifbed his facrifice, 
and the Athenians fallying out of the camp, fell upon the 
afTailants, routed them, and cut mofl of them in pieces in 
the trenches. Phocion then gave the main body diredtioai 
to keep their ground, in order to receive and cover fuchas 
were difperfed in the firft attack, while he, with a Med 
party, went and charged the enemy. A Iharp conflict en- 
fued, both fides behaving with great fpirit and intrepidity. 
Among the Athenians, Thalkis the ion of Cineas, and 
Glancus the fon of Polymecles, who fought near the gen- 
erals perfon, di/finguifhed tlicmfelves the mod, Cleo- 
phanos, too, did great (ervice in the action ; for he ral- 
lied the cavalry, and brought tlicm up again, by calling 
after them, and infifiing that they fhould come to the af- 
ii (lance of their general, who wa^ in danger. They re- 
turned, therefore, to the charge ; and by the afli/lance 
which tliey gave the infantry, icciired tl]e victory. 

PJiocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out of Ercirii, 
and made himfelf maflcr of Zarctra, a fort advantageoufly 
lituatcd wliere the ifland draws to a point, and the neck ot 
land is defended on each fide by the fea. He did not 
choofc, in purfuance of his victory, to take the Greeks 
prifoners, left the Athenians, influenced by their orators, 
Ihculd, in the firft motions of refientment, pafs fome un- 
equitable fentence upon them. 

After this great fucce/s, he failed back to Athens. The 
allies foon found the want of his goodnefs and ju(tice, and 
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nc Athenians faw his capacity and courage in a clear light, 
or Molofllis, who fucceeded him, conduflcd the war fd 
1, as to fall himfelf into the enemy's hands. Philip, now 
fing in his defigns and hopes, marched to the Hellefpont 
ith all his forces, in order to feize at once on the Cher- 
mefus, Perinthus, and Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to fend fuccors to that 
iiarter, the orators prevailed upon them to give that com- 
liflion to Chares. Accordingly he failed to thofe parts, 
ut did nothing worthy of fuch a f(|rce as he was intruded 
'ith. The cities would not receive his fleet into their har- 
ors ; but, fufpe6led by all, he beat about, raifing contri. 
utions where he could upon the allies, and, at the fame 
me, was defpifed by the enemy. The orators, now taking 
3C other fide, exafperated the people to fuch a degree, that 
ley repented of having fent any fuccors to the Byzan. 
ans. Then Phocion rofeup and told them, *• They (hould 
^ not be angry at the fufpicion of the allies, but at their 
' own generals, whodeferved not to have any confidence 
' plac^ in them. For on/their account," faid he, " you 
' are looked upon with an eye of jealoufy,by the very peo- 
' pie who cannot be faved without your affiftance." This 
rgument had fuch an efFedt on them, that they changed 
heir minds again, and bade Phocion go himfelf with ano- 
her armament to the fuccor of the allies upon the Hellef- 
ont. 

This, contributed more than any thing to the faving of 
Byzantium. Phocion's reputation was already great ; be- 
ides, Cleon, a man of eminence in Byzantium, who had . 
3rn>erly been well acquainted with him at the. academy, 
ledged his honor to the -city in his behalf. The By- 
antians would then no longer let him encamp without, 
ut opening their gates received him into their city, and 
lixed familiarly with the Athenians ; who,charmed with 
his confidence, were not only eafy with refpefl to provi- 
ons, and regular in their behavior, but exerted them- 
slves with great fpirit in every adion. Bythefe means 
*hilip was forced to retire from the Hellefpont, and he 
jfFered not a little in his military reputation ; for till then 
e had been deemed invincible. Phocion took fomeof his 
liips and recovered feveral cities which he had garrifoned ; 
nd making defcents in various parts of his territories, he 
laraifed and ravaged the flat country. But at laft, hap- 
oning to be wounded by a party that made head agairJl 
im, he weighed anchor, and returned home, 

Voc.IV, Bb 
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Some time after this, the Megarenfians applied to him pri- 
vately for affiftancc ; and as he was afraid the matter would 
getair,and the Boeotians would prevent him, he aflTembled 
the people early in the morning, and gave them an account 
of the application. They had no fooner given their fanflioQ 
to the proporal,than he ordered the trumpets to foundasa 
iignal for tliem to arm ; after which he marched immedi- 
ately to Megara, where he was received with great jmr. 
The firft thing he did, was to fortify Nifaea, and to build 
two good walls between the city and the port ; by which 
means the town had a fafe communication with the fea, 
and having now little to fear from the enemy on the 
land fide, was fecured in the Athenian intereft. 

The Athenians being now clearly in a ftate of ho/liHly 
with Philip, thecondudcof the war was committed to oth re 
generals in the abfence of Phocion. But, on his return 
from the iflands,he reprefented to the people, that as Phi- 
lip was peaceably difpofed, and apprehenfive of the ilTue 
of the war, it was befl to accept the conditions he had of- 
fered. And when one of thole public barreters who fpend 
their whole time in the court of Heliaca, and make it their 
bufinefs to form impeachments, oppofed him, and faid, 
«* Dare you, " Phocion," pretend to difTuade the Athenians 
•* from war, now the fword is drawn ?" "Yes," faid he, 
** I dare; though I know thou wouldeft be in my power 
•* in time of war, and I (hall be in thin« in time of peace." 
Demofthenes however, carried it againft him for war ; 
which he advifed the Athenians to make at the greatest 
diflance they could from Attica. This gave Phocion oc- 
cafion to fay, ** My good friend, confider not fo much 
«* where we fhall fight, as how we fliall conquer. For 
«* vi61ory is the only thing that can keep the war at a dif- 
**taiice : If we are beaten, every danger will foon be at 
•* cur gates." 

The Athenians did lofe tlie day ; after which, themoft 
fatlious and troublefome part of the citizens drew Chari- 
clemus to the huftings, and infifted that he (hould have the 
command. This alarmed the real wellwifhers to their 
countiy fo murh, that they called in the members of the 
Areopagus to their adiftance ; and it was not without manv 
tears, and the u\oi\ carnelt entreaties, that they prevailed 
upon the airimMy to put their concerns in the Iiands of 
.Ph )tion. 
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He was of opinion that the other propofals of Phih'p 
ihould be readily accepted, becaufe they feemed to be die- 
tated by humanity ; but when Demadcs moved that Athens 
ihould be comprehended in thq general peace, and, asont 
of the ftates of Greece, fliould have the fame terms with 
the other cities, Phocion faid, " It ought not to be agreed 
*• to, till it was known what conditions Philip required." 
The tiroes were againft him, however, and he was overrul- 
ed. And when he faw th« Athenians repented afterwards, 
becaufe thev found themfelves obliged to furnifh Philip 
both with (nips of war and cavalry, he faid, ** This was 
•• the thing I feared ; and my oppofition was founded up- 
**-on it. Sut fince you have figned the treaty, you muft 
** bear its inconveniences without murmuring or defpon- 
** dence ; remembering that youranceftors Ibmeiimes gave 
•' law to their neighbors and fometimes were forced to 
*• fubmit, but did both with honor ; and by that means 
** faved themfelves and all Greece." 

When the news of Philip's death was brought to Athens, 
he would not fuffer any facrifices or rejoicings to be madt 
on that account. *< Nothing," faid he, "could fliow 
*« greater meannefs of fpirit, thanexpreffions of joy on the 
•* death of an enemy. What great reafon, indeed, is 
" there for it, when the army you fought with at Cher- 
•* ronaea, is leflened only by one man." 

t)emofthenes gave into inve6lives againft Alexander 
when he was marching againft Thebes; the ill policy of 
ivhich, Phocion eafily perceived, and faid, 

' " What boots the godlike giant to provoke, 
*♦ Whofe arm may fmk us ac a fingle ftroke ?"* 

Pope Odyjf. ix. 
*• When you fee fuch a dreadful fire near you, would you 
•* plunge Athens into it ? For my part, 1 will not fuffer 
**you to ruin yourfelves, though your inclinations lie that 
** way 5 and to prevent every ftepof that kind is the end 
** I propofed in taking the command." 

When Alexander had deftroyed Thebes, he fcnt to the 

Athenians, and demanded that they ihould deliver up to 

Jiim Demofthenes, Lycurgus,Hyperides,and Charidemus. 

* Thefc words are addrefled to Ulyfles by his companions, to 
reilrain him from provoking the giant Polyphemus, after thty were 
•leaped out of his cave, and got on board their (hip. 
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The whole alTembly caft their eyes upon Phocion, afid' 
called upon him often by name. At tad he rofe up, and 
placing himfelf by one of his friends, who had the greatefl' 
fhare in his confidence and affection, he exprefifed nimfelf 
as follows : " The perfons whom Alexander demands, 
" have brought the commonwealth into luch miferable 
" circumftances, that if he demanded even my friend Ni- 
•* codes, I (hould vote for delivering him up. For my 
•* own part, I (hould think it the greatcft happinefs iodic 
" for you all. At the fame time, I am not without com- 
•* paffion for the poor Thebans who have taken refugr 
** here ; but it is enough for Greece to weep for Theb^, 
** without weeping for Athens too. The beft meafare, 
"then, we can take, is, to intercede with the conqueror 
" for both, and by no means to think of fighting." 

Tlie firft decree drawn up in confequence of thefe delib* 
•rations, Alexander is faid to have rejedled, and to have 
turned his back upon the deputies ; but thefecond he re- 
ceived, becaufe it was brought by Phocion, who, as his 
old counfellors informed him, flood high in the efteem •( 
his father Philip. He, therefore, not ^nly gave him a&>. 
vorablc audience, and granted hisrequefl, but evjcn )i(lefi. 
cd tohiscounlel. Phocion ad vifed him, *' If truQquiiitjf 
*' was his object, to put an end to his wars ; if gk>ry, t9 
" leave the Greeks in quiet, and turn his arms againft the 
" barbarians." In the courfe of their conferenca hm 
made many obfervations fo agreeable to Alexander's dif- 
pofition and fentiments, that his relentment againft the A* 
thenians was perfedlyappeafed, and he was pleafed tofay, 
*• The people of Athens muft be very attentive to the af- 
** fairs of Greece ; for, if any thing happens to me, the 
** fupreme direction will devolve upon tnem." With 
Phocion in particular he entered into obligations of friend- 
ihip and hofpitality, and did him greaier honors than 
inoft of his own courtiers were indulged with. Nay, 
Duris, tells us, that after that prince was rifen to fuperi«r 
greatnefs, bj^ the conqueft of Darius, and had left out the 
word chairein, the common form of falutation in his ad- 
drefs to others, he (till retained it in writing to Phocion, 
and to nobody befides, except Antipater. Chares aflTerts 
the fame. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that he fent 
him a hundred talents. When the money was brought to 
Athens, Phocion alked the perfons employed in that conu 
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•* that he was general ? " And doft thou think it nothing, 
» then," faid Phocion, " for the Athenians to be buried 
•* in the fepulchres of their aiiceftors !" As Leofthenes 
continued to harangue the people in the mod arrogant 
and pompous manner, Phocion faid, ** Young man, your 
" fpceches are like cyprefs trees, large and lofty, but 
" without fruit." Hyperides rofe up and faid, " Tell us 
«* then, what will be the proper time for the Athenians to 
" go to war ?" Phocion anfwered, " I do not think it 
^* advifable, till the young men keep within the bounds 
•* of order and propriety, the rich become liberal in their 
" contributions, and the orators foi;bear robbing the pub- 
" lie." 

Moft people admired the forces raifed by Leofthenes ; 
and' when they afked Phocion his opinion of them, he 
faid, '• I like them very well for a (hort race,* but I 
** dread the confequence of a long one. The fupplies, the 
** (hips, the foldiers, are all very good ; but they are the 
•* laft we can produce." The event juftified his obfer- 
▼ation. Leofthenes at firfl gained great reputation by 
his achievements ; for he defeated the Boeotians in a pitch- 
ed battle, and drove Antipater into Lamia. On this oc-< 
cafion the Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, fpent 
their time in mutual entertainments, and in facrifices to 
the gods. Many of them thought, too, they had a fine 
opportunity to play upon Phocion, and afked him, 
** Whether he (hould not have wifhed to have done fuch 
•* great things }" " Certainly I ihould," faid Phocion ; 
** but ftill I (hould adv!fe not to have attempted them." 
And when letters and meffengers from the army came one 
after another, with an account of farther fuccefs, he faid, 
*• When fhall we have done conquering V* 

Leofthenes died foon after ; and the party which was 
for continuing the war, fearing that if Phocion was eleft.- 
ed general, he would be for putting an end to it, in(tru6ted 
a man that was little known, to make a motion in the 
aflembly, importing, " That, as an old friend and fchooU 
** fellow of Phocion, he defired the people to fpare him^ 
** and preferve him for the moft prelfing occafions, be- 

• Ot rather, " I think they may lun very well from the ftarting 
" poft to the extremity of tke courfe ; but I know not how they 
^' will hold it back again." The Greeks had two forts of races ; 
the Jiadiumy in which they ran only right out to the goal ; and the 
dehihus^ in which. they raa rig^ht ou^ and then back again* 
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** caufe there was not another man in their dominiont t« 
" be compared to him." At the fame time he was to re- 
commend Antiphilis for the command. The Athenian* 
embracing the propofal, Phocion flood up and told thes^ 
" He never was that man's fchool fellow, nor had he any 
*' acquaintance with him ;" but from this moment, faid he, 
turning to him, " I ftiall number thee amongd my beft 
** friends, fincc thou ha(l advifed what \% mo(l agreeable 
" to me." 

The Athenians were (Irongly inclined to profecute the 
war with the Boeotians, and Phocion at firfl as ftrongly 
oppofed it. His friends reprefented to him, that this tic 
lent oppofition of his would provoke them to put him to 
death, •« They may do it, if they pleafc," faid he ; "It 
** will be unjuftly, if I advife them forthebeft; but juftly, 
'* if 1 fhould prevaricate." However, when he faw that 
they were not to be perfuaded, and that they continued to 
befiege him with clamor, he ordered a herald to make 
proclamation, ** That all the Athenians, who were not 
" more than fixty years above the age of puberty, fhould 
** take five days provifions, and follow him immediately 
" from the aflTembly to the field."* 

This raifed a great tumult, and the old men began to 
exclaim againfl the order, and to walk oW, Upon which, 
Phocion faid, ** Does this diflurb you, when I, who am 
** four/core years old, fhall be at the head of you ?" That 
fhort lemonftrance had its effedt ; it made them quiet and 
traftable. When Micion marched a confiderablc corps of 
Macedonians and mercenaries to Rhamnus, and ravaged 
the fea€oa(t and the adjacent country, Phocion advanced 
againfl liim with a body of Athenians. On this occa/ion 
a number of them were very impertinent in pretending to 
dictate or advife him how to proceed. One counfeTlcd 
him to fecurefuch an eminence, another to fend his cavalry 
to fuch a pofi, and a third pointed out a place for a camp. 
" Heavens !" faid Phocion, " how many generals wc 
*• have, and how few foldiers I" 

* Tyj a^^i l^nKopra trtjt a^'^Ctj; has cgmmonly been under- 
ilood to mean f rum Jour t€€n to fixty; but it appears from the follow- 
ing pad'agc, that it (hould ha underftood as wc have rendered it. 
O ya^ AyriffiXaoqojq irn TsraapaxoiT* yiyofAiq cUp' r/^ij?, nxi 

V%t, Agef. in Ed, Bryan, vol. iii. p. 396. 
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'When he had drawn up his army, one of the infantry 
idvanced before the ranks ; but when he faw an enemy 
tepping out to meet him, his heart failed him, and he 
Irew back to his poft. Whereupon Phocion laid, " Young 

* man, are not you afhamed to defert your ftation twice 

* in one day ; that in which I had placed you, and that 
' in which you had placed yourfelf V* Then he immedi- 
itcly attacked tlie enemy, routed them, and killed great 
lumbers, among whom was their general Micion. The 
ronfederate army of the Greeks in ThelTaly likewife de. 
eated Antipater in a great battle,* though Leonatus and 
he Macedonians from Afia had joined him. In this action 
\Dtiphilus commanded the foot, and Menon the Thefla- 
ian norfe ; Leonatus was among the flain. 

Soon after this Craterus paifed over from Afia with a 
lumerous army, and another battle was fought, in 
vhich the Greeks were worfted. The lofs, indeed, was 
lot great ; and it was principally owing to the difobedi- 
!iice of the foldiers, who had young officers that did not 
xcrt a proper authority. But this, joined to the practice 
>f Antipater upon the cities, made the Greeks defert the 
eague, and (hamefuUy betray the liberty of their country. 
\s antipater marched direftly towards Athens, Demofthe- 
les and Hyperides fled out of the city. As for Demades, 
\e had not been able, in any degree, to anfwer the fines 
hat had been laid upon him ; for he had been amerced 
even times for propofing edi6ls contrary to law. He had 
Ifo been declared infamous, and sncapable of foeaking in 
he aflembly. But now finding hinifelf at full liberty, he 
noved for an order that ambafiadors fhould be fent to An- 
ipater with full powers to treat of peace. The people, 
ilarmed at their pre fent fituation, called for PJiocion, de- 
ilaring that he was the only man they could truf^. Upon 
vhich he faid, ** If you had followed the counfel I gave 
' you, we (hould not have had now to deliberate on iuck 

♦ There is a moft egregious error here in the former Engl ifh vcr- 
lon. The tranflator makes Phocion fight the Greeks, his own coh- 
edcrates in Thcifaly. To ^e E^?vojHao»' it (BiTra7\ia rp«Tft;fA«, 
ryfAiAi^atro^ Ai-TtraTfW A£o>>aT«, Jfati rut «| Acrt«; M«xi^ow», 
iUKU fAUX<>y'i*of, 1 his he renders, J/terwardi he defeated the Gre- 
ian army that lay in Tlie/jaly, wherein Leonatus had joined hintje/f wilt 
intipater and the Macedonians that newly came out of Afia. Thu& Phocion 
% miflaken for the nominative cafe to ivma, whereas £AXf»ixMr' 
TparsvfAa is plainly the nominative. 



allies, when they might fubfift at the expenfe of tV 
mies. But Anti pater took him by the hand, and fa 
" us indulge Phocion fo far." As to the conditior 
fifted that the Athenians fhould leave them to hi 
had done at Lamia to their general Leofthencs. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary to tl 
nians, which they agreed to out of neceflity 5 a 
returned to Thebes, with other ambalTadors ; tli< 
pal of whom was Xenocrates the philofopher. 
virtue and reputation of the latter were fo great a 
trious, that tne Athenians thought there could be 
in human nature fo infolent, favage, and ferociou 
to feel fome impreflions of refpeft and reverence at 
of him. It happened, however, otherwife with A 
through his extreme brutality andantipathy to vir 
he embraced the refl: with great cordiality, but w< 
even fpeakto Xenocrates, which gave himoccafio 
" Antipater does well in being afliamed before me 
•* only, of his injurious defigns againft Athens." 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to fpeak, bi 
pater, in great anger, interrupted him, and would r 
him to proceed. t To Phocion*s difcourfe, how 
gave attention ; and anfwered, tliat he fhould g 
Athenians peace,. and confider them as his friends 

♦ Dacier, without any neceflTity, luppofcs that Plutarc 
word Cadmea for Bccotia. In a poetical way it is, indeed, c 
being underftood fo ; but it is plain from what follows, ' 
pater then lay at Thebes, and probably in the Cadmea on 
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"fallowing conditions : ** In the firft place," faid he, " they 
■ ** mufl deliver up to me Demoll'henes and Hyperides. in 
, " the next place, they rault put their government on tlie 
*• ancient footing, when none but the rich were advanced 
*• to the great offices of ftate. A third article is, that they 
••^miift receive a garrifon into Munychia ; and a fourth, 
*' that ihey muft pay the expenfes of the war." All the 
new deputies, except Xenocrates, thought themfelves 
happy in thefe conditions. That phi lofopher faid, "An- 
^* ti pater deals favorably with us, if he confiders us as 
** flaves J but hardly, if he looks upon us as freemen." 
Phocion begged for a remilfion of the article of the gar- 
rifon ; and Antipaterisfaid to have anfwered, "Phocion, 
«* we will grant thee every thing, except what would be 
•« the ruin of both iis and thee." Others fay, that Anti. 
pater aflced PJiocion, Whether, " if he excufcd the Athe- 
•• nians as to the garrifon,' he would undertake for their 
" obferving the other articles,' and raifing no new com- 
*• motions ?" As Phocion hefitated at this queflion, Calli- 
inedon furnamed Carabus, a violent man, and an enemy to 
popular government, ftarted up and faid, " Antipater, 
•* why do you fufFer this man to amufe you ? If he fliould 
*' give you his word, would you depend upon it, and not 
** abide by your firfl refolutions ?" 
' Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a Macedo- 
nian garrifon, which was commanded by Menyllus, a man 
of great moderation, and the friend of Phocion. But that 
precaution appeared to be di'6lated by a wanton vanity ; 
rather an abufe of power to the purpofes of infolence, than 
a meafure neceflary for the conqueror's affairs.* It was 
mere feverely felt by the Athenians, on account of the 
time the garrifon entered ; which was the twentieth of the 
month September,t when they were celebrating the great 
myfieries, and the very day that they carried the god 
Bacchus in proceflion fromthecity to Eleufis. Thedifturb- 
ancesjthey law in the ceremonies gave many of the people 
occanon to refleft on the difference of the divine difpen- 

• fations with refpedl to Athens in the prefent and in ancient 

♦ Our author in this place feems to be out in hispolitics, though 
ingeneral a very able and refined politician. For what but a gar- 
rifon could have fupported an oligarchy among a ndtion io much 

• in love with popular govcmoient, or have reftrained them from 
. taking up arms the firft opportunity ? 

t Broedromion, 

Vol. IV. C c 
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times. "Formerly," faid they, "myfticvifions were fcco, 
** and voices heard, to the great happinefs of the re- t 
*' public, and tlie terror and aftoninimcnt of our enemies.^ ' 
"But now, during the fame ceremonies, the gods look J 
" without concern upon the feverefl misfortunes thatcaa } 
" happen to Greece, and fufler tl^ holieft, and what Wis 
" once the mod agreeable time in the year, to be pro- 
" faned, and rendered the date of our greateft cauun* 
"ities.*' 

A few days before, the Athenians had received an orade 
from Dodona, wliicb warned them to fecure the promoo* 
tories of Diana againfl Grangers.* And about this timi^ 
upon wafhin^ the facred fillets with which they bind the 
myflic beds, mftcad of the lively purple they ufed to have, : 
tliey changed to a faint dead color. What added to the 
wonder was, that all the linen belonging to private perfoas, : 
which was wafhed in the fame water, retained its former 
luHre. And as a priefl was wafhing a pig in that part of 
the port called Cantbarus^\ a large fifh feized tlie hinder 
parts, and devoured them as far as the bellv ; by which the 
gods plainly announced, that they would \oh the lower 
parts of the city next the fea, and keep the upper. 

The garrifon commanded by Menyllus, did no fort of 
injury to the citizens. But the number excluded, by an* 
other article of the treaty, on account of their poveny, 
from a fliarc in the govcnmient, was upwards of t ^ el re 
thoufand. Suchof thefe as remained in Athens, appear- 
ed to be in a flate of mifery and difgrace ; and fuch as mi- 
grated to a city and lands in Thrace, afligned them by 
Anti pater, looked upon themfelves as no better than a 
conquered people tranfported into a foreign country. 

The death of Demoflhenes in Calauria, and that of 
Hyperides at Cleonae, of which we have given an account 
in another place, made the Athenians remember Alexander 
and Philip with a regret which feemed almoft infpired by 

* Suppofed to be poetically fo called, b^aufc mountaiDOus plac- 
es and lore/h v/ere leered tu that goddcis. At IcaA, wc know of 
no promontories in Attica under that name. 

+ la the text it is i» xaSa^o; ^l^£U, in a clean paU of the harbor. 
But we choole to receive tlic correction which Florcnt. Chriftiaa 
Iws given us in his notes lypon Arillopliancs's comedy called i'M«. 
There were three havens in the I'irxus, the principal of which w« 
•alicd Cartharui. The paflag; in Ariftophancs is ihii : — 
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iffcflion.* The cafe was the fame with them now, as it 
%ra9 with the countryman afterwards upon the death of 
^ntigonus. Thofe who killed that prince, and reigned 
'in his (lead, were fo opprelTive and tyrannical, that a 
,OPhrygian peafant, who was digging the ground, being 
^^Qced what he was feeking, faid with a ligh, ** I am feek- 
ing for Antigonus." Many of the Athenians exprelfed 
equal concern, now, when they remembered the great and 
K".,generous turn of mind in thofe kings, and how calily their 
, anger was appeafed ; whereas An ti pater, who endeavored - 
to conceal his power under the mafk of a private man, a 
mean habit, and a plain diet, was infinitely more rigorous 
to thofe under his command ; and, in fa<^l, an opprelTor 
and a tyrant. Yet, at the requeft of Phocion, he recalled 
many perfons from exile ,• and to fuchas he did natchoofe 
to reflore to their own country, granted a commodious 
fituation ; for, inftead of being forced to refide, like other 
exiles, beyond the Ceraunian mountains, and the pro- 
montory of Taenarus, he fufFered them to remain in ^ 
Greece, and fettle in Peloponnefus. Of this number was 
Agnonides the informer. 

In fome other inflances he governed with equity. He 
directed the police of Athens in a juftand candid manner; . 
railing the modell and the good to the principal employ, 
ments ; and excluding the wneafyand thefeditious from all 
joffices ; fo that having no opportunity to excite troubles, 
the fpirit of fadtion died away ; and he taught them by 
little and little to love the country, and apply themfelves 
tp agriculture. Obferving one day that Xenocrates paid 
a tax as a (I ranger, he offered to make him a prefent of 
his freedom ; but he rdfufed it, and afligned this reafon— 
" I will never be a member of that government, to pre- 
** vent the edablifhment of which I acted in a public cha- 
«' raCter." 

Menylliis was pleafed to offer Phocion a confiderable ^ 
fum of money. But he faid, "Neither is Menyllus a 
** greater man than Alexander ; nor have I greater reafon - 
" to receive a prefent now than 1 had then.** The gov- 
ernor preffed him to take it at leaft for his fon Phocus ; 
but he anfwered, ** If Phocus becomes fobcr> his father*^ 

• The cruel difpofition of Antipatcr, who had infiftcd upon 
Demoiihenes and Hyperides being given up to his revenge, made 
Ihe conduflof Fhilip and Alexander comparatively ami^Ie. 
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'^ eHate will bf fufficient for him ; and if he continues 
" dilTohite, nothing will be fo." He gave Antipktera 
:norefevcrc anfwer, when lie wanted him to do fomething. 
iiiconfident wiih his probity. " Antipater," faid he, "can- 
not F'.ave me both for a friend and flatterer." And Anri- 
jafer himfelf iifcd to favi ** I have two friends in ** Athens, 
*' Phocion ar.d Demades ; it is impcflibleeither to per- 
" fuade tl'.c one to any ihin^', or to latisfy the other/' 
Indeed, Phocion, had his poverty to fliow as a.proof of 
his virtue 5 for, though he fo ofieiiconiniandedthc Athe- 
nian armies, and v. as honored with the friendlh!p of ib 
k.afiy .kings, he grew old in indigence ; whereas Deniades 
paraded with his wealth even in inftances that were con- 
triry to law ; fur tlieie was a law at Athens, that no for- 
eigner fhould <x\ pear in the choruflTes upon theftage, under 
the penalty o^athoufand dyachmas, to be paid by the.pcr- 
f'on who gave the cnieriainmciit. Vet Dcmadcs, in bis 
exhibition, produced none but foreigners ; and he paid 
(lie thoufana drachmas fine for each,thoug1i their number 
was a hundred. And when his fon Demea was married, 
ho faid, ** When I married yotir mother, the next neigh- 
** bor hardly knew it ; but kings and princes contribute 
" to the expenfe of your nuptials." 

Tlie Athenians were continually importuning Phocioa 
to perfuade Aniipa'er to withdraw the garrifcn ; but 
w heiher it was that he defpaired of fuccefs, or rather be- 
L-aijfe he perceived that the people were more fober and 
(iibmilllve to government, under fear of that rod, lie al- 
ways declined the commiflion. The only thing that he 
afked and obtained of Antipater was, that the money 
which the Athenians were to pay for the charges of the 
war, fliould not be infifted on mnnediately, but a longer 
term granted. The Athenians, finding that Phocion wouid 
not meddle with the affair of the garrifon, applied to De- 
tnadcs, who readily undertook it. In confequence of this, 
he. and his fon took a journey to Macedonia. It (hould 
Iccm, his evil genius led him thither ; for he arrived juft 
at the time when Antipater was in his laft illnefs j and 
when CalFander, now abfolute mafter of every thing, had 
intercepted a letter written by Demades to Antigonus in 
A/ia, inviting him to come over and feize Greece and Ma- 
cedonia, *< which," he laid, ** hung only upon an old rotten. 
Iblk;" {o he conteruptuoufly called Antipater. Caf- 
fander no fooner faw him, than he ordered him to be ar* 
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refted ; and firft he killed his ion before his eyW, and ib ' 
near, that the blood fpoiited upon him, and filled his bo- 
fom ; then, after having reproached him with his ingra- 
titude and perfidioufnefs, he (lew him likewife. 

Antipater, a little before his death, had appointed Po- 
lyperchon general, and given Callander the command of a 
thoufand men. But Caffander, far from being fatlsfied with 
Aich an appointment, haftened to feize the fupreme power, 
and immediately fent Nicanor to take the command of the 
g^rrifon from Menyllus, and to iecure Munychia before 
the news of his father's death got abroad. iThis fcherae 
was carried into execution ; and, a few days after, the 
Athenians being informed of the death of Antipater, ac- 
cuied Phocion of being privy to that event, and concealing 
it out of friendfliip to Nicanor. Phocion, however, gave 
himfelf no pain about it ; on the contrary, he converfed 
iamiliarly with Nicanor ; and, by his adiduities, not only 
rendered him kind and obliging to the Athenians, but in- 
fpired him with an ambition to diflingui(b himfelf by ex- 
hibiting games and (hows to the people. 

Mean time Polyperchon, to whom the care of t?ie 
king's perfon was committed,* in order to countermiiie 
Cafuinder, wrote letters to the Athenians, importing, 
**That the king reilored them their ancient form of gov- 
•* emment;** according .to which, all the people had a 
right to public employments. This was a (hare he laid 
for Phocion. ' For, being defirou* of making himfelf 
mifter of Athens (as foon appeared from his actions) he 
was fenfible that he could not efFe6t any thing while 
Phocion was in the way. He faw, too, that his expuKion 
would be no difficult tafk, when all who had been excluded 
from a (hare in the adminiftration, were reftored ; and the 
orators and public informers were once more maflers of 
the tribunals. 

As thefe letters raifed great commotions among the ^ 
people, Nicanor wai defired to fpeakf to them on that 
iubjeft in the Piraeus ; and, for that purpofe, entered their^ 
alTembly, irufting his perfon with Phocion. Dercyllus, 
who commanded for the king in the adjacent country, 

♦ The fon of Alexander, who was yet very young. 

+ Nicanor knew that Polyperchon's propoial to reftorc the de- 
mocracy was merely a fnare, and h« wanted to xiake the Ath«ni^ 
ans. fenfibic of it. 

3 C ca ^ 
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Idid a fcheme to fcizc him ; but Nicanor getting timefy- 
information of his defign, guarded againfi- it, and foon- 
fliowcd that he would wreak his vengeance on the city. 
Phocion then was blamed for letting him go when he hit 
him in his hands; but he an fwe red, *^ He could confide 
*' in Nicanor's uromifes, and faw no reafon to fufpedt 
•'him of any ill defign." Howfover, faid he, '*bc the 
" iflae what it may, 1 had' rather be found fuffering thaa 
** doing what is unjuft." 

This anfwer of his, if vve examine it with refpeft tO: 
himfelfonly, will appear to be entirely the refult ot forti- 
tude and honor; but, when weconOder rhat he hazarded 
the fafety of his couptry, and, what is more, that he was 
general and firft magiftratej 1 know not whether he did 
not violate a flronger and more refpedl^able obligation. 
It is in vain to allege that Phocion was afraid of involving 
Athens in a war ; and for that reafon would not feize the 
pcrfon of Nicanor ; and that heonly urged the obligations' 
of jullice and good faith,, that Nicanor, by a grateful 
feiife of fuch behavior, might be prevailed upon to bc: 
quiet, and think ot no injuriousattempt againft the Athe- 
nians. For the truth is, he had fuch confidence in Nica- 
nor, that when he had accounts brought him from feveral 
hands, of his defjgns upon r he Piraeus, of his ordering a- 
body of nicrcinariesto Salamis ; and of his bribing fome 
of the inhabitants- of the Piraeus, he would give no credit 
to any of thefe things. Nay, when.Philomedes, of the 
borou^^h of Lampra, ^ot an cdidl made, that all the Athe* 
niuiis /hould tak^ up arms, andobey the orders of Pho- 
rioii, he took no care to a^t in purfuance of it, till Nica- 
nor had brought his troops out of Munychia, and carried' 
his trenches round the Piraeus. Then Phocion would 
have led the Athenians againft him ; but, by this time, 
1 hey were become mutinous, and looked upon him with 
ton tempt. 

At that jund^ure arrived Alexander, the fon ofPoly- 
perchon, with an army, under pretence of affirting th« 
city again ft Nicanor; but in reality, to avail himfelf of 
its fatal divifions, and to feize it, ifpoffible, for himfelf.. 
I'or the exiles who entered the town with him, the for- 
eigners, and fuch citijjens as had been ffigmatized as 
infamous, with other mean people, reforted to him, and 
all together made up a ftrange diforderly aflemblyy byt 
Mhofc futfrages the command was taken from Phocion^ 
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end other generals appointed. Had not Alexander been 
fcen alone near the walls, in conference with Nicanor, and 
by repeated interviews, given the Athenians canfeoffuf- 
picion, the city could not have efcapcd the danger it was 
la. Immediately the orator Agnonides finj^ed out Pho- 
eion, andaccufed him of Ireafon ; which fo much alarmed 
CalHraedon and Pericles,* that they fled out o£the city. 
Phocion, with fuch of his friends as did not forfake him^ 
repaired to Polyperchon. Solon of Plataea, and Dinar- 
chus of Corinth, who paflTed for the friends and confidents 
of Polyperchon, mit of regard to Phocion, defired to be 
of the party. But Dinarchus falling ill by the way, they 
vrere ODliged to fiop many days at Elatea. In the mean 
timc.Archeftratus propofed a decree, and Agnonides got 
it pafTed, that deputies ftiould be fent to Polyperchon,. 
with an accufation againd Phocion. 

The two parties came up to Polyperchon at the fame 
time, as he was upon his march with the king,f near 
Pharuges, a town or Phocis, fituated at the foot of Mount 
Acroriam, now called Galate. There Polyperchon placed 
the king under a golden canopy, and his triends on each- 
fide of him ; and, before he proceeded to any other bu- 
finers, gave orders, tiiat Dinarchus fhould be put to the 
torture, and afterwards defpatched. This done, he gave 
the Athenians audience. But, as they filled the place with 
noife and tumult, interrupting each other with mutual 
accufationsto the council, Agnonides prefled forwards,and 
faid, ** Put us all in one cage, and fend us back to Athens, 
" to give account of our conduft there." The king 
laughed at the propofal ; but the Macedonians who at- 
tended on that occafion, and the ftrangers who were drawn 
thither by curiofity, were defirous of hearing the caufe ; 
and therefore made figns to the deputies to argue the mat- 
ter there. However, it was far from being conducted 
with impartiality. Polyperchon ofl:n interrupted Pho- 
cion, who at laft was fo provoked, that he ftruck his ftalF 
upon the ground, and would (peak no more. Hegemon 

• Pericles here looks like an erroneous reading. Afterwards wc 
find not PcricUsy but CharicUsy mentioned along with Calliniedon, 
Charicles was Phocion's foninlaw. 

+ This was Aridaeus, the natural fon of Philip. After fome of 
Alexander's generals had railed him to the throne for their ow« 
purposes, be Dokthc oaine of Philip, and reigned fix years and a 
few mont^i^. 
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raid, PolypercJion JiimfeU* could bear witncfs to his affecs' 
tionate regard for t)ie people; and that general anfwered» 
** Do you come here to llander me before the king )*• 
Upon this the king Parted up> and was going to run He- 
gemon ihrouah with his fpear ; but Polyperchon prevent- 
ed him, and the council broke up immediately. 

The guards then furrounded Fhocion and his party, ez^^ 
cept a few, who, being at fome diftance, muffled them- 
felves up and fled. Clitus carried the priibnersto Athens, 
under color of having them tried there, but, in reality, . 
only to have them put to death, as pcrfons already con« 
demned. The manner of conducting the thing, made it 
Or more melancholy fcene. The prifoners were carried ia 
carts through the Ceramicus to the theatre, where Clitut 
fhut them up till the archons I. iid alTembled the people; . 
From this aflTembly, neither (laves nor foreigxiers, nor 
perfons fligmatized as infamous, were excluded ; the tri- 
Dunal and the theatre wefe open to all. Then the king's . 
letter was read ; the purport of which was, " That he liad 
•• found the prifoners guilty of ireafon ; but that he left 
*' it to the Athenians, as freemen, who were to be gov- 
** erned by their own lawu, to pafs fentence upon them." 

At the fame time Clitus prefented them to the people. 
Thebeft of the citizens, when they faw Phocion, appeared 
greatly dejedted, and covering their faces with their man- 
tles, began to weep. One, however, had the courage to 
fay, ** Since the king leaves the determination of fo im- 
** portant a matter to the people, it would be proper to 
** command all (laves and Itrangers to depart.'* But the 
populace, inftead of agreeing to that motion, cried out, 
** It would be much more proper to (lone all the favorers 
•* of oligarchy, all the enemies of the people.*' After 
which, no one attempted to offer any thing in behalf of 
Phocion. It was with much difficulty that he obtained 
permiflion to fpeak. At laft, filence beingj made, he (aid, 
•* Do you defign to take away my life juftly, orunjuftly ?*» 
Some of them anfwering, "JuHly;" hefaid, •* How can 
" you know whether it will be juftly, if you do not hear me 
" nrft ?" As he did not find them inclinable in the leaft 
to hear him, he advanced fome paces forward, and fsiid, 
** Citizens of Athens, I acknowledge I have done you 
" jnjuftice ; and for my faults in the adminiftration, ad^ , 
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•• Jiidre myfelf giiilty of death ;* but wl.y will you put 
•* thele men to death, who have never injured you ?** The 
populace made anfwer, ** BecauCe tliey are friends to 
♦• you." Upon which he drew back, and refigned him- 
felf quietly to his fate. 

Agnonides then read the decree he had prepared ; ac- 
cording to which the people were to declare by their fuf- 
frages whether the prifoners appeared to be guilty or not ; 
andif they appeared fo, they were to fufl'er death. When 
the decree was read, fome called for an additional claufe 
for putting Pliocion to the torture before execution ; and 
infilfedy that the rack and its managers fhould be fcnt for 
immediately. But Agnonides, oblerving that Clitus was 
difpleafed at that propofal, iind looking upon it hinifelf 
as a barbarous and deteftable thing, faid, ** When we take 
" that villain Calirmedon, let us put him to the torture ; 
" but, indeed, my fellowcitixens, I cannot confent that 
** Phocion Ihould have fuclr hard meafuie." Upon this, 
one of the better difpofed Athenians cried out, <* Thou 
•* art certainly right ; for if we torture PKocion, what 
•* muft we do to tnee ?** There was, however, hardly one 
negativewhenthefentenceof death was propofed : All the 
people cave their voices Handing j and fome of them even 
crowned tbemfelves with flowers, as if it had been a mat- 
ter of feftivity. With Phocion, there were Nicocles, 
Thudippus, Hegcmon and Pythoclcs. As for Dcmetriir* 
the Phaterean, C.'allimedon, Charicles, and fome others, 
who were abfent, t!.e fame fentence was paflTed upon 
them. 

After tlic alTembly was difmifled, the convi<3s were 
fent to prifon. The embraces of their friends and rela- 
tions melted them into tears ; and they all uent on be- 
wailing their fate, except Phocion. His countenance was 
the fame as when the people fent him out to conimand 
their armies ; and the beholders could not but admire his 
invincible firmnefs and magnanimity. Some of his ene- 
mies, indeed, reviled him as he went along ; and one of 
them even fpit in his face : Upon which, he turned to 
the magift rates, and faid, ** Will no body correct this 
•* fellow's rudenefs ?" Thudippus,when he faw the execu- 

• Is was the cuftom for the pcrfon accufcd to lay fome penalty 
•n himfelf. Phocion choofeft the higheft, thinking it might be a 
Bieans to reconcile the Atbcuiaiu to Wn friends ; but it had not 
^tcffeft. 
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tioner pounding the hcinlcc, began to lament whaflianl 
fortune it was tor him to futFer unju^Hy on Phocion's ac- 
count. "WhatthenJ" laid the venerable fai^e, " dol 
" thou not think it an honor to die with Phocion ?'• 
One of his friends aflcing him, whether he had any com- 
mands to his fon ? Yes," faid he, '* by all means, tell him 
«• from me, to forget the ill treatment I have had from the 
«« Athenians." And when Nicocles, the moft faithful of 
his friends, begged that he would let him drink the poi- 
i'on before him ; " This," faid he, " Nicocles, is a hard 
•* rcquell ; and the thing muft give me great uneafinefs ; 
** but fince I have obliged you in every mdance through 
'• life, 1 will do the fame in this." 

When they came all to drink, the quantity proved not 
fufficient, and the executioner refufcd to prepare more, 
except he had twelve drachmas paid him, which was the 
price of a lull draught. As this occafioned a troublefome 
delay, Phocion called one of his friends, and faid, " Since 
" one cannot die on free cofi at Athens, give the man kit 
<* money." This execution was on the nineteenth day of 
,Jprilt* when there was a proccflion of horfemcn in honor 
yt Jupirer. As the cavalcade paflfed by, fome took 
off their chaplets from their heads ; others (hed tears as 
they looked at the prifon doors : All who had not hearts 
entirely favace, or were not corrupted by rage and envy, 
l<>'j':crd t:prri :t as n moft impious thing, not to have re- 
prieved tliein at lent for that day, and lo to have kept the 
titv uiipolljted on the fcfiival. 

' ovxcvor, th* enemies cf Phocion, a» if fomething had 
been wanting to their triumph, got an order that his body 
flioiild not bcfulicred to reniain within the bounds of At- 
tica ; nor that any Athenian Ihould furnilh fire for the 
funeral pile. Therefore, no friend durft touch it ; but one 
Conopion, who lived by fuch ferviccs, for a fum of money, 
carried tke corpfe out of the territories of Eiufis, and got 
tire for the burning of it in thofc of Mcgara. A woiuan 
ot Megara, who happened to aflitl at the ceremony with her 
maid Servants, railed a cenotaph upon the fpot, and per- 
formed the cuitomary libations. The bones fliegatliered 
up carefully into her lap, carried them by night to her 
own houfe, and interred them under the hearth. At the 
tanic time (he thus addreflTed tlie domeftic gods : *< Y# 

* Munychion« 
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•• guardians of this place, 10 you I commit the remains 
•• of this good man. Do you reftore them to the fepiilchre 
** of his anceftors, wlien the Athenians fliall once more 
«* liften to the dictates of wifdom.** 

The time was not long before the fitiiation of their af- 
fairs taught them, how vigilant a magidrate, and how ex- 
cellent a guardian of the virtues of juftice and fobriety, 
they had loft. The people erected his ftatue in brafs, and 
buried his remains at the public expenfe. Agnonides, his 
principal accufer, they put to death, in coniequence of a 
decree for that purpole. Epicurus and Demophilus, the 
other two, fled irom Athens j but afterwards fell into the 
hands of Phocion's fon, who punilhed them as they de- 
ferved. This Ion of his was, in other refpcfts, a worthlefs 
man. He was in love with a girl, who was in a ftate of 
fervitude, and belonged to a trader in fuch matters ; and 
happening one day to hear Theodorus the atheift, main- 
fain this argument in the Lyceum, " That if it is no 
•* ihame to, ranfom a friend, it is no fhame to redeem a 
•* miftrefs." The difcourfe was fo flattering to his palfion, 
that he went immediately and releafed his female friend.* 

The proceedings againft Phocion put the Greeks in 
n^ind of thofe againft Socrates. The treatment of -both 
Has equally unjuft, and the calamities iJience entailed upoA 
Athens were perfectly (imilar.f 
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A HE family of Cato had its firft luftre and diftinftion 
from his greatgrandfather, Cato the Cenfor,J a man 
whofe virtue, as we have obferved in his life, ranked him 
with perfons of the greateft reputation and authority in 
Rome. The Utican Cato, of whom we arc now fpeak- 
ing, was lefc an orphan, together with his brother Caepio, 

* It appears from ihe ancient comedy, that it was no uncommon 
thing for the your.g men of Athens to take tlieir midrcfles out of 
iuch (hops ; and, alter they liad relealcd them from I'cn'itude, to 
marry them. 

+ ik>crates was put to death cightytwo years before. 

X Cato the Ccnfor, at a very late period in life, married Salonia^ 
daughter of his own (leward. There was a family, however, 
from- that fecond match, which flourifhed wlicn that which came 
irom the firft was cxtiu6l. 
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and his fifler Porcia. He had alfo another fiftcr caWed , 
bervilia, but (he was only fifter by the mother's fide.* 
The orphans were brought up in the houfe of Livius Dni- 
fus, their mother's brother, who at that time had great in- 
^.uenee in the adminiflration ; to which he was entitled by 
his eloquence, his wifdom, and dignity of mind ; excel- 
lencies that put him upon an equality with the be(^ of 
the Romans. 

Cato, we are told, from his infancy difcovered in bis 
voice, his look, and his very diverfions, afirmnefsandfoU 
idity, which neither paflion, nor any thing elfe could move. 
He purfued every objc6t he had in view with a vigor for 
above his years, and a refolution that nothing could refift. 
Thofe who were inclined to flatter, were furc to meet with 
a fevere repulfe, and to thofe who attempted to intimi- 
date him, he was ftill more unira^table. Scarce any thing 
could make him laugh, and it was but rarely that his 
countenance was foftened to a fmile. He was not quickly 
or eafily moved to anger ; but it was difficult to appeafe 
his refentment, when once excited. 

His apprehenfion was flow, and his learning came with 
difficulty ; but what he had once learned he long retained. 
It is, indeed, a common cafe for perfons of quick parts to 
have weak memories, but what is gained with labor and 
application is always retained the longeft ; for eveiy hand- 
^^ained acquifition of fcience, is a kind of annealing upon 
tiie mind.t The inflexibility of his difpofition feems alfo 
to have retarded his progrefs in learning.^ For, to 
learn, is to fubmit to a new impreflion ; and thofe fubmit 
the moft eafiiy who have the leaft power of refiftance. Thus 
young men are more perfuafible than the old, and the fick 
than fuch as are well ; and, in general, aflent is moft cafily 
gained from thofe who are lea(t able to find doubts and 
difficulties. Yet Cato is faid to have been very obedieat 
to his fireceptor, and to have done whatever he was com- 
manded ; only he would always inquire the reafon, and 
afk why fuch a thing was enjoined. Indeed, his preceptor 

♦ Servilia was not his only fiftcr by the mother's fide ; there 
were three of them : One, the mother of Brutus, vrho killed Czfar ; 
another married to LucuUus ; and a third to Junius Silantu. 
Carpio, too, was his brother by the mother's lide. 

ijl Avavin^y, Jlow to believe, is the common reading ; bat 
At/o^fitroD, in which we are warranted by ioBus naaoufcripts, is 
more fuiuble to what follows. 
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Sarp«don (for that was his name) was a man cf engaging 
tnanners, who chofe rather to govern by rcafon, than by 
violence. 

While Cato was yet a child, the Italian allies demanded 
to be admitted citizens of Rome. Popedius Silo, a man 
of great name as a roldier,and powerful among his people, 
had a friendHiip with Drufiis, ami lodi;ed a long time in 
his houfe during this application. As he was familiar with 
the children, he faid to them one day, ** Come, my good 
•* children, defire your uncle to afliftiis in our folicita- 
** tion for the freedom." Carpio fmiled, and readily 
gave. his promife ; but Cato made no anfwer. And as he 
was obfervedto look with a fixed and unkind eye upon the 
flrangers, Popedius continued, ** And you, my little man, 
•' what do you fay ? Will not you give yoiir guefts your 
•* inierefl with your uncle, as well as your brother !" 
Cato ftill refufmg to anfwer, and appearing by his filence 
and his looks inclined to deny the requefl, Popedius took 
him to the window and threatened, if he would not prom- 
ife, to throw him out. This he did in a harlh tone, and 
at the fame time gave him fi^veral (hakes, as if he was go- 
ing to let him fall. But as the child bore this a long time 
without any marks of concern or fear, Popedius fet him 
down, and faid foftly to his friends, " This child is the 
** glory of Italy. I verily believe if he were a man, that 
♦* we mould not get one vote among the people.*' 

Another time, when a relation invited young Cato, with 
other children, to celebrate his birthday, moft of the chil- 
dren went to play together in a corner of the houfe. Their 
play was to mimic a court of judice,* where fome were 
accufed in form, and afterwards carried to prifon. One of 
them, a beautiful boy, being condemned and Hiut up by a 
bigger boy, who acted as officer, in one of the apartments, 
called out to Cato ; who, as foon as he under(tood what 
the matter was, ran to the door, and puthing away thofe 
who ftood there as guards, and attempted to oppole him, 

♦ Children's plays are often taken from >Ahat is moft familiar to 
them. In other countries they aie commonly formed upon trifling 
fubjedh, but the Koradn children a^l^d tiiah in the courts of jnl- 
tice, the command of armies, tiiumphal proceifions, and, in later 
times the flate of cmperor:>. ScutoiMus tvlls us that Nero com- 
manded his foninlaw, Kufmus Crifpinus, the Ton of PopJba, « 
child, to hs thrown into the fea, becaule he was faid to delight 
i n plavs of the laii mentioned kind. 
f OL. IV. D D 
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carried off the child, and went home in great anger ; moil 
of the children marching off with him. 

Thefe things gained him great reputation, of which the 
following is an extraordinary inflance : When Syllachofe 
to exhibit a tournament of boys, which goes by the name 
of Troy^* and is confidered as a facred exhibition, he fe* 
le<5led two bands of young gentlemen, and afliigned them 
two captains, one of which they readily accepted, on ac- 
count of his being the fon of Metella, the wife of Sylla; 
but the other, named Sextus, though he was nephew to 
Pompey the Great, they abfolutely rejected, and would 
not go out to exercife under him. Sylla then alkinp; them, 
*• Whom they would have ?" they unanimoufly cncd Ca- 
to ; and Sextus himfelf readily yielded the honor to himy 
as a boy of fuperior parts. 

The friendfhip which had fubfifted between Sylla and 
the father of Cato, induced him fometimes to fend for the 
young man and his brother Caepio, and to talk familiarly 
with them ;.afayor, which, by reafon of his dignity, he 
conferred on very few. Sarpedon thinking fuch an inter- 
courfe a great advantage to his fcholar, botti in point of 
honor and fafety, often took Cato to pay his refpefls to 
the diftator. Sylla*s houfe at that time looked like noth- 
ing but a place of execution ; fuch were the numbers of 
people tortured and put to death there. Cato, who now 
was in his fourteenth year, feeing the heads of many illuf. 
trious perfonages carried out, and observing that the by- 
Zanders (ighed in fecret at thefe fcenes of blood, a(ked Iiis 
preceptor, *• Why fomebody did not kill tliat man ? ** Be- 
** caufe," faid he, ** they fear him more than they hate 
" him." " Why then," faid Cato, " do not you give me 
*• a fword, that I may kill him, and deliver my countir 
*' from (lavery ?" When Sarpedon heard fuch a fpeech 
from the boy, and faw with what a ftern and angry look 
he uttered it, he was greatly alarmed, and watched him 
narrowly afterwards, to prevent his attempting fome rafli 
adlion. 

When he was but a child , he was alked one day, " Whom 
** he loved moft ?" and he anfwcred, " His brother." The 

* The invention of this game is generally afcribed to Afcaniut. 
It was celebrated In the public circus by companies of boys, who 
were fumiOied with arms fuitable to their (Irength. They were 
taken, for ihe moft part, out of the noblefl. famUies' in Rome. 
See an CKcelleot defcription of it in Virgil, ^uiad, ver; 545, &c« 
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perfon who put the queftion, then afked him, " Whom he 
•* loved next?" and again he faid, "His brother :" 
•* Whom in the third place ?" and ftill it was, •* Hi» 
*• brother ;" and fo on till he put no more queftions to 
him about it. This afFe6tion increafcd with his years; in- 
iomuch that when he was twenty years old, if he fupped, 
if he went out into the country, if he appeared in the foruniy 
Gaepio mufl be with him. But he would not make ufe of 
perfumes as Csepio did : Indeed the whole courfe of his 
life was ftrid ana auftere ; fo that when Caepio was fome- 
times commended for hib temperance and fobriety, he 
would fay, " I may have fomc claim \% thefe virtues, when 
*• compared with other men ; but when I compare mylielf 
•• with Cato, J feem a mere Sippius." Sippius was the 
name of a perfon remarkably effeminate and luxurious. 

After Cato had taken upon him the prieflhood of Apol- 
lo, he changed his dwelling, and took his (hare of the pa- 
ternal eftate, which amounted to a hundred and twenty 
talents. But though his fortune was U) confiderable, his 
manner of living was mere frugal and fimple than ever» 
He formed a particular connexion with Antipater of Tyre, 
the Stoic pbilofopher ; and the knowledge he was the moft 
itudious of acquiring, was the moral and the political. He 
was carried to every virtue with an impulfelike infpiration ; 
but his greateft attachment was to judice, and judice of 
that fevere and inflexible kind which is not to be wrought 
upon by favor or compaflion.* He cultivated alfo that 
eloquence which is fit for popular aCTemblics ; for as in a 
great city there fhould bean extraordinary fupply fcrwar, 
to in the political philofophy he thought there (hould be a 
provifion for troublefome times. Yet he did not declaim 
before company, nor go to hear the exercifcs of other 
young men. And when one of his friends faid, " Cato, 
** the world finds fault with your filence ;'* he a«fVvered, 
•* No matter, fo long as it does not find fault with my 
•* life. I fhall begin to fpeak, when I have things to fay 
*• that deferve to be known." 

In the public hall called the Porcian, which was built by 
old Cato, in his cenforfhip, the tribunes of the people ufed 

♦ Cicero, in his oration for Murena, gives us a fine fatire-Bpon 
thofe maxims of the Stoics which Cato made the rule of his life, and 
which, as he obferves, were only fit 10 flourifh within the portico. 
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to hold theircourt. And, as there was a pillar whicR in^^ 
tommoded their benches, they refolved either to remove it 
to a diftance, or to take it entirely away. This was the 
firft' thing that drew Cato to the rofira^ and even then it 
was againfl his inclination. However, heoppofedthe de- 
lign effectually, and gave an admirable fpecimen, both of 
his eloquence and fpirit. For there was nothing of youth- 
ful faUies or finical affectation in his oratory ; all was 
rouiih, fcnlible and firong. Neverthelefs, amidft the fhort 
and Vol id turn of the fentences there was a grace that en- 
j^aged the ear ; and with the gravity whicli might be ex- 
pected from his manners, there was fomething of humor 
und raillery intermixed, wliich had an agreeable effect. 
His voice was loud enough to be heard by fuch a multi- 
tude of people, a'nd his fTrength was fuch, that he often 
ipoke a whole day, without being tired. 

After he had gained hiscaufe, he returned to his former 
rtudies and filence. To ftrengthen his coiifUtution, he 
ufcd the jnoft laborious exercife. He accuftomed himfelf 
tu go bareheaded in the hotteil and colde(t weather, and 
travelled on foot at all feafons of the year. His friends 
who tiavelled with him, made ufc of horfes, and he joinedl 
ibiiietimes one, fometimes another for converfation, as he 
went along. In time of ficknefs, his patience and abfli- 
nence were extraordinary. If he happened to have a fever, 
\\z fpent the whole day alone, differing no perfon to ap- 
proach him, till he found a fenfible change for the better. 

At entertainments they tlirew the dice for the choice of 
ilie mclfcji ; and if Cato loft thefirft choice, his friends ufed 
to olfcr it him ; but he always refufed it ; ** Venus,"* faid 
}ie, ** forbids.'* At firft he ufed to rife from table after 
having drank once ; but in proccfs of time he came to 
love drinking, and would fometimes fpend the whole night 
over the bottle. His friends excufed Jiim by faying, 
*' Thut the bufinefs of the ftate employed him all day, 
** and left him no time for converfation, and therefore he 
** fpent his evenings in difcourfe with the philufophers." 
And, when one Memmius faid in company, ** That Catq 
** fpent whole nights in drinking ;" Cicero retorted, ** But 
** you cannot fay that he fpends whole days at play." 

♦ The mod favorable cafl upon the dice was called Venus, Ho- 
I'acc alludes to it, Ode vii. lib. 2. 
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Cafo (aw that a great reformation was wanting in the 
manners and cuftoms of his country, and for that reafon 
he determined to go contrary to the corrupt faftiions which 
then obtained. He obferved (for inftance) that the richeft 
and moft lively purple was the thing moft worn , and there- 
fore he went in black. Nay, he often appeared in public 
after dinner barefooted and without his gown. Not that 
he affeded to be talked of for that Hngularity ; but he did 
It by way of learning to be afliamed of nothing but what 
was really (hameful, and not to regardwhat depended only 
on the eflimation of the world. 

A great eflate falling to him by the death of a coufin- 
german of the fame name, he turned it into money^ to the 
amount of a hundred talents ; and when any of his friends 
wanted to borrow a fum, he lent it them without interefl. 
If he could not otherwife fupply them, he fuffered even 
his own land and (laves to be mortgaged for them to the 
trcafury. 

Helcnew no woman before his marriage ; and when he 
thought himfelf of a proper age to enter into that flate, he 
fet a treaty on foot with Lepida, who had before been 
contrafted toMetellus Scipio, but, upon Scipio*s breaking 
the engagement, was then at liberty. However, before 
the marriage could take place, Scipio repented ; and by 
the afliduity of his management and addrefs, fucceeded 
with the lady. Provoked at this ill treatment, Cato way 
dedrous to go to law for redrefs ; and, as his friends over- 
ruled him in that refpe6t, youthful refcntment put him 
upon writing fome iambics agamd Scipio, which had ail 
the keenefs of Archilogus, without his obfcenity and 
■icurrility. 

After this, hie married Attilia the daughter of Soranus, 
^ho was the firft, but not the only woman he ever knew. 
In this refpeit, Laelius, the friend of Scipio Afncanus, 
was happier than he ;♦ for in the courfe of a long life he 
had only one wife, and no intercourfe with any other 
woman. 

In thtfernjile warf (I tnean that with Spartacus) Gel- 
lius was general ; and Cato ferved in it as a volunteer, for 

* Plutarch feems to us to have fpoken fo feelingly of the happi- 
uefs of the conjugal connexion long continued with one affedioa- 
atc wife, from his own experience. 

+ Seventyone years before the Chriftiaia eaa, 

4 Dd» 
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the fake of his brother Cnepio, who was tribitnc ; bur he 
could notdiflinj^uini his vivacity and courage as he wilhed, 
becaufe the war was ill condu6ted. However, ainidft the 
effeminacy and luxury which then prevailed in the army, 
he paid fo much regard to difcipline, and, when occafion 
ferved, behaved with fo much fpirit and valor as wdl as 
coolnefs and capacity, that he ap))eared not in the leaft 
inferior to Cato the Cenfor. Gellius made him an offer 
ofthebefl mihtary rewards and Iionors ; but he would 
not accept or allow of them : " For," faid he, " I have 
** done nothing that deferves fuch notice." 

Thefe things made him pafs for a maa of a Hrange and 
fmgular turn. Befides, when a law wai made, that no 
man who folicited any office, fhould take nomenc/aforsvi'ith 
him, he was the only one that obeyed it ; for when he 
applied for a tribune's commiifion in the army, he had 
previoufly made himfelf matter of the names of all the 
citizens. Yet for this he was envied, even by thofe who 
praifed him. The more tlicy confidered the excellence of 
his conduct, the more pain it gave them to think how 
hard it was to imitate. 

With a tribune's commiflion he was fent into Maced»- 
jiii, where Rubrius the praetor commanded. His wife, 
upon his departure, was in great diftrefs, and we are fold 
that Munatius, a friend ot Cato's, in order to comfort her, 
ihid, ** T:ike courage, Attilia ; I will take careofyonr 
*• hu(ban<l.-' " By all means," anfwered Cato. At the 
i'nd of tlie firft day's march, after they had fupped, he 
laid, ** Come, Munatius, that you may the better perform 
•' yoiirpromile to Attilia, you fliall not leave me either 
•* day or night." In confequence of which, he ordered 
two beds in his own tent, and made a pleafant improve- 
Tr.cnt upon the matter ; for, as Munatius always flept by 
bini, it was not he that took care of Cato, but Cato that 
look care of him. 

Cato had with him fifteen (laves, two freedmen, and 
four of his friends. Thefe rode on horfcback, and he 
;ilways went on foot ; yet he kept up with them and con- 
verfed with them by turns. When he. joined the army, 
which con filled of feveral legions, Rubrius gave him- 
ihc command of one. In this poll he thought it noth- 
ing great or extraordinary to be diflinguiOied by hi»- 
(iwn virtue only ;. it was his ambition to make all tKe. 
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troops that were under his care like himfclf. With tfiis 
view he leflened nothing of that authority which might 
infpire fear, but he called in the fupport of reafon to its 
aflidance. By initrudlion and perfuaficn, as well as by 
rewards and punilhmcnts, he formed them fo well, that it 
was hard to fay whether hi:i troops were more peaceable 
or more warlike, more valiant or more juH. They were 
dreadful to their enemiea, and courteous to their allies ; 
afraid to do a didionorable thing, and ambitious of honefl 
praife. 

Hence, though honor and fame were not Cato's cb- 

•Jetfls, thcry flowed in upon him ; he was held in univerfal 
efleein, and had entiiely the hearts of the (oldiers. For 
whatever he commanded others to do, he wasihefirlt 
to do himlelf. In his drefs, his manr.er of living, and 

'marching, he refembled the private foldier more than the 
officer ; and at the fame time, in virtue, in dignity ot 
mind, and ftrengih of eloquence, he far exceeded all that 
had the name of generals. By thefe means he infenfibly 
gained the affections of his troops. And, indeed, virtue 
does not attract imitation, except the perfon who gives 
the pattern is beloved as well as efieemed. Thofe who 
praife good men Without loving tliem, onJy pay a refpeft 
to their name but do not fincerely admire their virtue, 
nor have any inclination to follow their exanijile. 

At that time there lived at Pergamus, a Stoic philo- 

* fbpher, named Athenodorus, and furnamcd Cordilio, in 
fjreat repiKation for his knowledge. He was now grown 
old, and had long refifted the applications of princes and 
other great men, who wanted to draw him to their courts, 
and offered him their friend (hip and very confiderableap. 
pointments. Cato thence concluded that it would be in 
vain to write or fend any meffenger to him ; and, as the 
laws gave him leave of abfence for two months, he failed 
to Alia, and applied to him in perion, in confidence that 
his accompliihments would carry his point with him. Ac- 
cordingly, by his arguments and the charms of his coa- 
verfation, hedrew him trom his purpofe, and brought him 
with him to the camp ; as happy and as proud of this 
fuccefs, as if lie had made a more valuable capture, or 
performed a more glorious exploit, than thofe of Pompey 
and Lucullus, who were then fubduing the provinces and 
kingdoms of the ead. 
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While he was with the army in Macedonia, he had no* 
lice by letter that his brother Cacpio was falUn Hck at 
>^niis in Thrace. The fea was extremely rough, and no 
large vefTel to be had. He ventured, however, to fail 
from ThefTalonica, in a fmall paHage boat, with two 
friends and three Servants, and having very narrowly 
efcaped drowning, arrived at i^-nus juft after Csepio ex- 
pired. On this occafion Cato fhowed the ientibility of a 
brother, rather than the fortitude of a philofopher. He 
wept, he groaned, he embraced the dead body ; and be- 
fides thefe and other tokens of the greatefl forrow, he 
fpent vail fums upon his funeraL The fpices and rick 
robes tliat were mirnt with him were very expenfivc, 
and he erecled a monument for him of Thafian marble 
in iht /orum at i^Inus, which cofl nolefstha i eight talents. 

Some condemned thefe things as little agreeable to the 
nioddly an<l liniplicity which Cato profelied in general ; 
but tliey did not perceive, that with all his firmnefs and 
inflexibility to the folicitations of pleafure, of terror, and 
importunity, he had great tendernefs and ienfibility in hi» 
nature. jMany cities and princes fent prefents of great 
value, to do honor to the obfequies, but he would not 
accept any thing in money. All that he would receive 
was fpices and (tuffs, and thofe too only on condition of 
paying for them. 

He was left coheir with Caepio's daughter, to his eftate ; 
but when they came to divide it, he would not ciiarge any 
part of the funeral expenfes to her account. Yet, though 
lie adted fo honorably in that affair, and continued in the 
fame upright path, there was one* who fcrupled not to 
write, that he paffcd his brother's afties through a fievc, in 
fearch of the gold that might be melted down. Surely 
that writer thought himfelf above being called to account 
for his pen, as well as for his fword ! 

Upon the expiration of his commiflion, Cato was hon- 
ored at his departure, not only with the common good 
wilhcs for his health and praifes of his conduct, but with 
tears and the mod affe<5tionate embraces ; the foldiers 
fprcad their garments in his way, and kifTed his hands ,- 
inCtances of elleem which few generals met with from the 
Romans in thofc times. 

But before he returned to Rome, to apply for a fliare in 
the adminidration, he refblved to vifit Afia, and fee with 

* Julius Cxfar in his AnticaCo. 
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his own eyes the manners, ciifloms, and ftrength of every 

£rovince. At the fame time he was willing to oblige 
leiotariis king of Galatia, who, on account of the en- 
gagements of hofpitality that he had entered into with his 
father, had given him a very preding invitation. 

His manner of travelling was this : Early in the morn- 
ing he Tent his baker and his cook to the place where he 
intended to lodge the next night. Thefe entered the 
town in a very moded and civil manner, and if they 
found there no friend or acquaintance of Cato or his fa- 
mily, they took up lodgings for him, and prepared his 
flipper at an inn, without giving any one the leaft trouble. 
If there happened to be no inn, they applied to the 
magiftrates for quarters, and were always fatisfied with 
thofeafligned them. Very often they were not believed to 
bcCato's fervants, but entirely difregarded,* becaufe they 
came not to the magiftrates in a clamorous and threat- 
in'g manner ; infomuch that their niafter arrived before 
they could procure lodgings. It*was worfe ftill when 
Cato himfelf made his appearance, for the townfmen feeing 
him fet down on the luggage without fpeaking a word, 
took him for a man of a mean and daflardly fpirit. Some. 
times, however, he would fend for the magiftrates, and 
fay, "Wretches, why do you not learn a proper hofpi- 
** tality ? You will not find all that apply to you, Cato*s. 
" Do not then by your ill treatment give thole occafion 
■ •* to exert their authority, who only want a pretence to 
** take from you by violence, what you give with fo 
y much reludlance," 

In Syria, we are told, he met with an humorous adven- 
ture. When he came to Antioch, he faw a number of 
people ranged in good order without the gates. On one 
iidc the way ftood the young men in their mantles, and on 
the other the boys in their beft attire. Some wore white 
robes, and had crowns on their heads ; thefe were the 
priefts and the magiftrates. Cato imagining that this 
magnificent reception v^as intended to do him honor, 
began to be angry with his fervants, who were fent before, 
for not preventing fuch a compliment. Neverthelefs, he 
defired his friends to alight, and walked with them towards 
thefe Antiochians. When they were near enough to be 

♦ Apparet fcrvum hunc cffe donilni pauperis miferique. TirtnU 
£unucb, iii. 2. 
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fpokcn to, the mafter of the ceremonies, an elderly man, 
with a ftaff and a crown in his hand, addreflfed himfelf- 
fird to Cat6, and, without (o much as faluting him, alked 
" How far Demetrius was behind ; and when he might 
be expected?" Demetrius was Pompey's freedman^ 
and, as the eyes of all the world were then fixed upon 
Pompey, they paid more refpedl to this favorite of hit 
than he had any right to claim. Cato*s frfends were fci» 
cd with fMch a fit of laughter, tliat they couJd no rcco?. 
er themfelves as they pafled through the crowd. Cit» 
himfelf, in fome confufion, cried out, " Alas, poor city I" 
and faid not a word more. Afterwards, however, h» 
ufed always to laugh when he told the fiory. 

But Pompey took care to prevent the people of Afiafrom 
making any more miflakcs of this kind for want of know, 
ing Cato. For Cato, when he came to Ephefus, going to 
pay his refpcits to Pompey, as his fuperiorin point of age 
and dignity, and as the commander of fuch great armies; 
Pompey feeing him at fome diftance, did not wait to re- 
ceive Him fittinof, but rofe up to meet him, and gave him 
his hand with great cordiality. He faid much, too^ia 
commendation of his virtue while he was preient, and 
Ipoke more freely in his praife when he was gone. Every 
one, after s'lis, paid great attention to Cato $ and he wa 
admired for what before had expofcd him to contempt j 
for they could now liee that his fedare and fubduedcon« 
duct was the effect of his greatnefs of mind. Be/ides^ it 
was vifible that Pompey's behavior to him was the confe- 
qucnce rather of refpeCl than love; and that, though hee]^ 
preffed his admirarionof him when prefent, he was glad 
when he was gone. For the other young Romans that 
came to fee him, he prelfed much to fiay and fpend fome 
time with him. '1 o Cato he gave no fucn invitation ; bur^ 
as if he thought hiuilelf under fome reilraint in his 
proceedings while he ftayed, readily difmilTcd him. How- 
ever, amongft all the Romans that returned to Rome, to 
Cato only he lecommcnded his wife and children, who 
indeed were his relations. 

His fame now going before him, the cities in his way 
/trove which fhould do him moft lionor, by invitations, 
entertainments, and every other mark of regard. On 
theiie occafions, Cato uled todciire his friends to look well 
to him, left he (hould make good the faying of Curio. 
Curioy who was one of his particular friends and coiupao* 
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Ions, but difapproved his auf^erity, afked him one day, 
*« Whether he was inclined to vifit Afia when his tirae of 
'^* fcrvice was expired ?" Cato anfwered, ** Yes, by all 
** means." Upon which Curio faid, ** It is well j you 
" will return a little more pradlicable ;'* ufing an expref- 
wc Latin word to that purpofe.* 

Deiotarus, king of Galatia, being far advanced in 
years, fent for Cato, with a defign to recommend his 
children, and all his family, to his protection. As Toon 
9S he came, he offered him a variety of valuable prefents, 
«nd urged him ftrongly to accept them ; which importunity 
fo much difpleafed him, that though he camein the even- 
ing he (layed only that night, and went away at the tliird 
hour the next morning. After he had gone a day's journey, 
he found at Peffimus a greater number of prefents, with 
letters entreating him to receive them ; " or if you will not 
** accept them," faid Deiotanis, **at leaft permit your 
friends to take them, who deferves fome reward for their 
«* fervices, and yet cannot expect it out of your own eflate.** 
Cato, however, would give them no fuch permiflion, though 
he obferved that fome of his friends caft a longing eye 
that way, and were vifibly chagrined. " Corruption," 
faid he, '* will never want a pretence. But you ftiall be 
** Aire to (hare with me whatever 1 can get with jufticeand 
•* honor." He therefore fent Deiotarus his prefents 
back. 

When he was taking fhip for Brundufium, his friends 
advifed him to put Caepio's remains on board another 
vcflcl ;t but he declared he would fooncr part with his 
life than with them ;" and fo he fet fail. It is faid, the 
(hip he was in happened to be in great danger, though all 
the refi had a tolerable paffage. 

After his return to Rome, he fpent his time either in 
converfation with Athenodorus at home, or in the forum 
in the ferviceof his friends. Though he was of a proper 
agef to offer himfelf for the quaeftorfhip, he would not 
folicit it till he had qualified him/elf for that office, by 

* Suppofed to be manfuetior. As Cato underftood it in a difad* 
vaotageous ienfe, wchave rendered it by the word praSkable, \1hicl5i 
conveys that idea. 

+ From a fuperftition which commonly obtained, they imagin- 
ed that a dead body on board a fhip would raife a ftorm. Plu- 
tarch, by ufuig the word happened juft below, (hows that he did 
not give into that i'uperilitious notion, though .too apt to do thoie 
things. ■ { Twcntyfour or twcntyfivc years of age. 
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Gudying all the laws relating to if, by making inquiries 
of fiich as were experienced in it ; and thus gaining a tho- 
roujih knowledge of its whole intention and procefs. Im- 
mediately upon his entering on it, he made a great refor- 
mation anioni; the fecretarics and other officers of the 
treafury. The public papers, and the rules of court, were 
what they were well verfed in ; and as young quaeftors 
were continually coming into the direction, who were ig- 
norant of the laws and records, the underofficers took up. 
on them not only to inftruit, but to dictate to them ; 
and were, in faft, quajftors themfelves. Cato correfted 
this abufe. He apulied himfelfwith great vfgor to tlic 
bufinefs, and had not on"y the name and honor, but 
thoroughly underdood all ttiat belonged to that depart- 
ment. Confequently, he made ufe of tlie fecretaries oniy 
as fervants, which they really were ; fcmetimes correcting 
wilfnl abures,and fometimesthe mifrakes which they made 
thnough ignorance. As the licence in which they had 
lived, had made them refractory, and they hoped to fecurc 
themfelves by flattering the other quaeftors, they boldly 
withftood Cato. He therefore difmifled the principal of 
them, whom he had detected in a fraud in the diviiion of 
an eflate. Againfl another he lodged an indictment for 
forgery. His defence was undertaken by Lutatius Catulus, 
then cenfor ; a munwhofe authority wais not only Aipported 
by his higli office, but ftill more by his reputation ; for, 
in juftice and regularity of life, he had diUinguiihed him- 
felf above all the Romans of his time. He was alfo a 
friend and favorer of Cato, on account of his upright 
conduit ; yet lie oppofed him in this caufe. Perceiving 
he had not rijrht on his fide, he had recourfe to entreaties ; 
but Cato would not fuffer him to proceed in that manner ; 
and, as he did not defifl, took occafion to fay, "It would 
** be a great difgrace for you, Catulus, who are cenfor 
" and infpector of our lives and manners, to he turned 
** out of court by my lictors." Catulus gave him a look, 
as if lie intended to make anfwer j however, he did not 
fpeak ; either through anger or (hame, he went off filent, 
and greatly difconcerted. Neverthelefs, the man was 
not condemned. As the number of voices againd him 
exceeded thofe for him by one only, Catulus defired the 
afliftance of Marcus Lollius, Cato's colleague, who was 
prevented by licknefs from attending the trial; but, upon 
this application, was brought in a Jitter into court, and 
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fkvc the determining voice in favor of the flcfcndant. 
et Cato would not reftore him to his employment, or 
pay him his ftipend ; for he confidered the partial iuffragc 
of Loliius as a thing of no account. 

The fecretaries thus humbled and fubdued, he took the 
diredlion of the public papers and finances into his own 
hand. By thcfe means, in a little time he rendered the 
treafury more refpe^able than the fenate itfelf ; and it was 
commonly thought, as well as faid, tliat Cato had given 
the quaerforfliip all ihe dignity of the confolate. For, 
having made it his budnefs to find out all the debts of 
long landing due to the public, and what the public was 
indebted to private perfoi^, he fettled thefe affairs in fuch 
a manner, that the commonwealth could no longer either 
do or fufFer any injury in that reCpeCt ; flridlly demand- 
ing and infilling on the payment of whatever was owing to 
the ftate ; and, at the fame time, readily and freely fatif- 
fying all who had claims upon it. This naturally gained 
him reverence among the people, when they faw many 
obliged to pay, who hoped never to have been called to 
account ; and many receiving debts which they had given 
up as defperate. His predeceflbrs had often, through 
interefl or perfuaiion, accepted falfe bills, and pretcruded 
orders of fenate ; but nothing of that kind efcaped Cato. 
There was one order in particular, which he fuipedled to 
be forged ; and though it had many witneiTes to fupport 
it, he would not allow it till the confuls cdme and declared 
it upon oath. 

There were a number of aflTaffins employed in the lafl 
profcriptk>n, to whom Sylla had given twelve thoufand 
drachmas for each head they brought him. Thefe were 
looked upon by all the world as the mofl execrable villains; 
yet no tnan had ventured to take vengeance on them. 
Cato, however, fummoned all who had received the pub« 
lie money for fuch unjuft fervices, and made them refund ; 
inveighing, at the fame time, with equal reafon and fev<»- 
rity, againrt their impious and abominable deeds. Tliofe 
wretches, thus difgraced, and, asit were, prejudged, were 
afterwards indi6lcd for murder before the judges, who 
punifhed them as they deferved. All ranks of people re- 
joiced at thefe executions ; they thought they faw the ty. 
ranny rooted out with thefe men, and Sylla himfclf capi- 
tally punifhed in the death of his minifler^ 

Vol. IV. E « 
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The people were alfo delighted with his indefatigablf \ 
diligence ; for he always came to the treafury before his 
colleagues, and was the laft that left it. There was no 
atlembly of the people, or meeting of the fenate, which 
be did not attend, in order to keep a watchful eye upon 
all partial remidions of fines and duties, and all unrea- 
fonable grants. Thus having cleared the exchequer of 
informers, and all fuch vermin, and filled it with treafure, 
he fhowed that it is poflible for a government to be rich 
without oppreffing the fubject. At firft thiscondudl of 
his was very obnoxious to his colleagues, but in time it 
came to be agreeable j becaufe, by refufing to give away 
any of the public money, or to make any partial deter- 
anination, he flood the rage of difappointed avarice for 
them all ; und to the importunity of fulicitarion they 
would anfwer, that they coulddo nothing without the con- 
sent of Cato. 

The laft day of-his office he was condu£Ved home by 
almoft the whole body of citizens. But, by the way, he 
was informed that fume of the principal men in Rome, 
who had great influence upon Marcellus, were beficging 
him in the treafury, and prefUnc: him to make cut an 
order for fums which they pretended to be due to them; 
Marcellus, from his childhood, was a friend of Cato's, 
aad a good quacltor, while he a6led with him ; but when 
he aft^'d alone, he was too much influenced by perfofjal 
regards for petitioners, and by a natural inclination to 
oblige. Cat«^ therefore, immediately turned back, and 
finding Marcellus already prevailed upon t© make out the 
order, he called for the regifters, and erafed it ; Marcel- 
lus all tlie while ftanding by in filence. Not content with 
this, he took him out of the treafury, and led him to his 
own houfe. Marcellus, however, did not complain, ei- 
ther then, or afterwards, but continued the lame friend- 
fhip and intimacy with him to the la(t. 

After the time of his quaeftorfhip was expired, Cato 
kept a watchful eye upon the treafury. He had his fer- 
vants there daily minuting down the proceedings ; and he 
Ipent much time himfelf in perufing the public accounts 
from the time of Sylla to his own j a copy of which he 
had purchafed for five talents. 

Whenever the fenate was fummoned to meet, he was 
the firft to give kis attendance, and the lafl to tvithdraw ^ 
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Slid oftentimes, while the reft were flowly aflbmbling, he 
would fit down and read, holding his gown before his- 
book ; nor would he ever be out of town when a houfe 
was called. Pompey finding that, in all his unwarranta- 
ble attempts, he mull find a fevere and inexorable oppo- 
nent in Cato, when he had a point of that kind to carry» 
threw in his way either the caufe of forae friend to plead, 
or arbitration, or other buiinefs to attend to. But Cato 
foon perceived the fnare, and rejeiled all the applications 
of his friends ; declaring, that, when the fenaie was to 
iit, he would never undertake any other buiinefs. For 
his attention to the concerns of government was not, like 
that of fome others, guided by the views of honor or 
profit, nor left to chance or humor ; but he thought a 
good citizen ought to be as foiicitous about the public^as a 
bee is about her hive. For this reafon he defircd his friends, 
and othei's with whom he had connexions in the provinces,. 
to give him an account of the edicts, the important deci« 
iions, and all the principal bufmefs tranfa6ted there. 

He made a point of it to oppofe Clodius the feditious 
demagogue, who was always propofing fome dangerous 
law, or fome change in the conllitution, or accufing the 
priffts and veftals to the people. Fabia Terentia, fifler 
to Cicero's wife, and one of the veftals, was impeached 
among the reft, and in danger of being condemned. But 
Cato defended the caufe of thefe injured people fo well, 
that Clodius was forced to withdraw in great confufion,, 
and leave the city. When Cicero came to thank him for 
this fervice, he faid, **You muft thank your country, 
*' whofe utility is the fpring that guides all my actions." 

His reputation came to be fo great, that a certain orator 
in a caufe where only one witnefs was produced, faid to 
the judges, ** One man's evidence is not fuflicient to go- 
** by, not even if it was Cato's." It grew indeed, into 
a kind of proverb, when people were fpeaking of ilrangc 
and incredible things, to fay, •* I would not believe fucii 
a thing, though it were affirmed by Cato," 

A man profufe in his expenfes, and in all refpe£ls of a 
worthlefs character, taking upon him one day to fpeak in 
the fenatc in praife of temperance and fobriety, Amnaeus 
rofc up and faid, ** Who can indure to hear a man who 
•• eats and drinks like Craflus, and builds like Lucullus, 
** pretend to talk here like Cato ?" Hence others, who 
were dilToluxe and abandoned in their lives^ but preferved* 
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A gravity and aiiftf rity in their difcourfe, came by way of 
ridicule to be called Catos, 

His friends advifed him to offer himfelf forthetribune- 
fliip ; but he thought it was not yet time. He faid, "He 
** looked upon an office of fuch power and authority^ as 
** a violent medicine, which ought not to be ufed except 
•* in<:afes of great neceflity." As, at that time, he had 
no public buHnels to engiige him, he took his boolcs and 

Shilofophers with him, and fet out for Lucania, where he ' 
ad lands, and aji agreeable country retreat. By the way 
he met with a number of horles, carriages, and fervants, 
which he found to belong to Metellus Nepos, who was 
going to Rome to apply K>r the tribunefhip. This put 
]iini to a fland ; he remained feme time in d^ thouglit^ 
and then j^ave liis people orders to turn back. To hit 
friends, uho were furprifed at this conduct, " Know }o 
not," faid he, " that Metellus is formidable even in his 
** ftupidity ? But remember, that he now f-jllows the 
•* counfclr. of Pempey j that the Hate lies proftrate before 
<' him ; and that he will fall upon and crufh it with the 
** force of a thunderbolt. Is this then a time for the 
•* purfuit of rural amufements ? Let us refcueoiir liber- 
" ties, or die in their defence 1" Upon the remonflrance 
of his friends, however, he proceeded to his farm ; and 
after a fliort ftay there, returned to the city. He arrived 
in the evening, and early next morning v:ent to the. forum, 
as a candidate for the tribunefhip, in oppofition to Me-. 
telius J for to oppofe, is the nature of that office ; and its 
^ower is chiefly negative j infomuch, that the diffent of 
a fingle voice is fufficient to difannul a meafure in which 
the whole alfembly befide has concurred. 

Cato was at firft attended only by a fmall number of his 
friends ; but, when his intentions were made known, he 
was immediately furrounded by men of honor and vir- 
tue, the refl of liis acquaintance, who gave him the 
irrongeft encouragement, and fblicited him to apply for 
the tcibuncfhip, not as it might imply a favor conferred on 
himfelf, but as it would be an honor and an advantage to 
his fellowcitizens ; obferving, at the fame time, that, 
though it had been frequently in his power to obtain this 
office without the trouble of oppofition ; yet he now flep- 
p,ed forth, regardlefs, not only of that trouble, but even of 
perfonal danger, when the liberties of his country were at 
uiikc. Such was the zeal and ea£;ernefs of the people thii 
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prefled around him, that it was with the utmoft difficulty 
he made his way to the fj rum. 

Being appointed tribune, with Metellus amongfl the 
reft, he obferved that great corruption had crept into th« 
confular elections. On this fubjedl he gave a fevere charge 
to the people, which he concluded, by affirming on oath, . 
that he would profecute every one that (hould offend in 
that way. He took care, however, that Silanus,* who had 
married his fifter Servilia, (hould be accepted. But 
againft Muraena, who, by means of bribeiy, had carried* 
the coniulihip at the fame time with Silanus, he laid an 
information. By the laws of Rome, the perfon accufed 
has power to fet a guard upon him who lays the informa- 
tion, that he may have no opportunity of fupporting a 
fdfe acculation by private machinations before his trial. 
When the perfon that was appointed Muraena's officer, on 
this occafion, obferved the liberal and candid condudl of 
Cato; that he fought only to fupport his information by 
fair and open evidence ; he was fo ftruck with the excel.- 
lence and dignity of hischaradler, thathe would frequent- ^ 
ly wait upon him in the forum, or at his houfe, and, after 
inquiring whether he (hould proceed that day in the bu- 
finefs of the information, if Cato anfwered in the nega- 
tive, he made no fcruple of leaving him. • When the trial ' 
came on, Cicero, who was then conful, and Muraena's ■ 
advocate, by way of playing upon Cato, threw out many 
pleafant things againft the ftoics, and their paradoxical 
philofophy. This occafioncd no fmall mirth amongft the 
judgesf upon which Cato only obferved with a fmile, to 
thofe who ftood next him, that Rome had indeed a moft 
laughable conful. f Muraena aftcd a very prudent part 
with regard to Cato ; for, though acquitted of the charge 
he had brought againft him, he neverthelefs confulted him 

♦ From this paffage it (houkUfeera that Plutarch fuppofed Cat« 
tobc capable of facrificing to family connexions. But the fault 
lies rather in the hiftorian than in the tribune. For, is it to be fup- 
ppfed that the rigid virtue of Cato, fhould defcend to the moft ob- 
noxious circumftances of predileflion ? It is not pol&ble to have 
a ftrongcr inftancc of his integrity, than his refufmg ths alliance of 
Fompey the Great ; though that refufal was impolitic, and attend* 
^ed with bad confequences to the ftate. 

+ The French and Englilh tranflators have it, a plsafant conful. 
But that does not convey the krcafm ihal Cat9 meant. RidUutiM '^ 
ift^quod rifamfacit, 

4 - E e a : 
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on all occafions of importance during his confulfhip ; itr- 
fpedled him for his fenfe and v>rtue, and made ufe ot hit 
counfels in the adminidration of government. For Cato, 
on the bench, was the mofl rigid difpenfer of juftice; 
though in private fociety, he was affable and humane. 

Before he was appointed tribune in the confulfhip of 
Cicero, he fupported the fupreme magiftrate in a very fea- 
lonable manner, by many excellent meafures during the 
turbulent times of Catiline. It was well known that this 

' man meditated nothing lefs than a total fubverHon of the 
Roman ftate ; and that by the fpirited counfels and con- 
duCl of Cicero, he was obliged to fly from Rome without 
effecting his fnirpcfe. But Lentulus, Cethegus, and the 
reft of the confpirators, after reproaching Catiline for hit 
timidity, and the feeblenefsof his enterprifes, refolved to 
diflinguifb themfelves at leafl more effedually. Their 
fcheme was nothing lefs than to burn the city, and deftroy 
the empire, by the revolt of the colonies and foreign wars. 
Upon the difcovery of this confpiracy, Cicero, as we 
have obferved in his life, called a council ; and the firft 
that fpoke was Silanus. He gave it as his opinion, that 
ihe confpirators fhould be punifhed with the utmod rigor^ 
This opinion was adopted by the reft, till it came to Caefar. 
This eloquent man, confident with whofe ambitious prin* 
ciples it was rather to encourage than to fupprefs any^ 
threatening innovations, urged, in his ufual perfuaHve 
manner, the propriety of allowing the accufed the privi- 
lege of trial 'y and that the confpirators fhould only be 
raken into cuflody. The Icnate, who were under appre- 
hcnHons from the people, thought it prudent to come in* 
to this meafure ; and even Silanus retra6^ed, and declared 
he thought of nothing more than imprifonment, that beings 
the mod rigorous p;mifhment a citizen of Rome could 
iuflTer. 

This change of fentiments in thofe who fpoke firfl, was- 
followed by the refl, who all gave into milder meafures*. 
But Cnto, who was of a contrary opinion, defended that 
opinion with the greateft vehemence, eloquence, and 
energy.. He reproached Silanus for his pufilJanimity in 
changing his refolution. Heattacked Caefar, and charged 
him with a fecret defign of fubverting the government, 
under the plaufible appearance of mitigating fpeeches and., 
ik humane conduct ;. c£< intimidating the fenate^ by thee 
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feme means, even in a cafe where he had to fear for him- 
fclf, and wherein he might think himfclf happy, if he 
could be exempted from every imputation and fufpicion 
of guilt. He who had.#penly and daringly attempted to 
reicue from juftice the enemies of the ftate ; and (hown, 
that fo far from having any corapaflion for his country, 
when on the brink of deftru6tion, he could even pity and 
plead for the wretches, the unnatural wretches that medi* 
fated its ruin, and grieve that their punifhment fhould 
prevent their defign. This, it is faid, is the only oration 
of Cato that is extant. Cicero had fele6ied a number of 
the fwifteft writers, whom he had taught the art of abbre- 
viating words by characters, and had placed them in dif- 
ferent parts of the fenate houfe. Before his confulate> 
thev had no fhorthand writers. Cato carried his point ;, 
ana it was decreed, agreeably to his opinion, that the con- 
fpirators fhould fuiFer capital punifliment. 

As it is our intention to exhibit an accurate piClure of 
the mind and manners of Cato, the leaft circumstance that 
may contribute to mark them, ihould not efcape cur no- 
rice. While he was warmly contcfling his point with 
Gacfar, and the eyes of the whole fenate were upon the 
difputants, it is faid that a billet was brought in, and deliv. 
ercd to Casfar. Cato immediately fufpeCted, and charged 
him with fome traitorous defign ; and it was moved in the. 
fenate, that the billet ihould be read publickly. Caefar 
delivered it to Cato, who flood near him ; and the latter 
had no fooner call his eye upon it, than he perceived it to 
be the hand of his own iider Servilia, who was paf- 
iionately in love with Caefar, by whom fhe had been de- 
'bauched. He therefore threw it back to Csefar, faying, . 
•* Take it you fot,'* and went on with his difcourfe, 
Cato was always unfortunate among:t the women. This 
Servilia was infamous for her commerce with Csefar; and 
his other fifter, Servilia, was in ftill worfe repute ; far,, 
though married to Lucullus, one of theffrft men in Rome, 
by whom fhe alfo had a fon, fhe was divorced for her in- 
fufferable irregularities. But what was mofl diftrefsful to 
Cato, was, that the conduct of his own wife, Attilia, was 
by no means unexceptionable; and that, after having. 
brought him two children^ he was obliged. to part witki 
ker. 
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Upon Ills divorce from Attilia, he ma.ried Marcia, (he 
daughter of Philip, a woman of good charafler ; but this 
part of Cato*s life, like the plots in the drama, is involved 
and intricate. Thrafeus, upon the authority of Munatius, 
Cato's particular friend, who lived under the fame roef 
with him, gives us this account of the matter. Amongftthe 
friends and followers of Cato, fome made a tnore open 
profeflion of their fentiments than others. Amengft'^hflfe 
was Qjilintus Hortenfius, a man of great dignity and pe- 
litenefs. Not contented merely with the triendfhip of 
Cato, he was defirous of a family alliance with him } and 
for this purpofr, hefcrupled not to requeft that his daught- 
er Portia, who was already married to Bibulus, by whom 
(he had two children, might be lent to him, as a fruitful ■ 
jbil for the purpofe of propagation. The thing itfelf, he 
owned, was uncommon, but by no means unnatural or 
improper. For why (hould a woman, in theflowerof- 
her age, either continue ufelefs, till fhe is paft childbear- 
ing, or overburden her hufband with too large a family } 
The mutual ufeof women, he added, in virtuous families^ 
would not only incrcafe a virtuous ofi'springybutftrengthen 
and extend the connexions of fociety. Moreover, if 
Bibulus ihould be unwilling wholly to give up his wife, . 
fhe fhould be reflored after fhe had done him the honor 
of an alliance to Cato, by her pregnancy. Cato anfwered, 
that he had the greatefl regard for the friendfliip of Hor- 
tenfius, but could not think of his application for anotlier 
man's wife. Hortenfius, however, would not give up the 
point here j but when he could not obtain Cato*s daughter, 
he applied for his wife, faying, that (he was yet a young 
woman, and Cato's sfamily already large enough* He 
could not polTibly make this requeft, upon a fuppo(itioD 
that Cato had no regard for his wife ; for (he was at that 
very time pregnant. NotwithftaBding,the latter, when he 
ebferved the violent inclination Hortenfius had to be allied ' 
to him, did not abfolutely refufe him, but faid it was ne- • 
cefiary to confult Marcia's father Philip on the occaiion. 
Philip, theieforcv was applied to, and his daughter was 
efpoufed to Hortenfius in the prefence, and with the con- 
fent of Cato. Thefc circumftances are not related in the ; 
proper order of time ; but fpeaking of Cato's conncxioa* 
ii^ith.the women^ I was led to mention them. 
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When the confpirators were executed, and Caefar, who 
•n account of his calumnies in the fenate, was obliged to 
throw himfclf on the people, had infufcd a fpirit of in- 
furre6"lion into the word and loweft of the citizens, Cato, 
being apprehenfive of the confequences, engaged the fenaic 
to appeafe the multitude by a free gift of corn. Thiscoft 
twelve hundred and fifty talents a year 5 but it had the 
dcHred eflFea.* 

Metellus, upon entering on his office as tribune, held 
feverai feditious meetings, and publiihed an edi^, that 
Pompey fhould bring his troops into Italy, under tlic 
pretext of faving the city from the attempts of Caiilin». 
Such was the pretence j but his real defign was to give up 
the ffate into the hands of Pompey. 

Upon the meeting of the fenate, Cato, inftead of treat- 
ing Metellus with his ufual afperity, expoflulated with 
great mildncfs, and had even recourfc to entreaty, intim. 
ating, at the fame time, that his family had ever flood in the 
interefl of the nobility. Metellus, who imputed Cato*s 
mildnefs to his fears, was the more infolent on that ac- 
count, and mofl audacioufly afferted that he would carry 
his purpofe into execution, whether the fenate would or 
jiot. The voice, the air, the attitude of Cato, were 
changed in a moment ; and, with all the force of elo* 
quence, he declared, "That while he was living, Pompey 
fliould never enter armed into the city." Th« fenate 
neither approved of the condudl of Cato, nor of Metellus. 
The latter they confidered as a defperate and profligate 
madman, who had no other aim than that of general def- 
t ruction and confufion. The virtue of Cato they looked 
upon as a kind of enthufiafm, which would ever lead him 
to arm in the caufe of juftice and the laws. 

When the people came to vote for the edi6l, a number 
of aliens, gladiators and flaves, armed by Metellus, ap- 
peared in tUe forum. He was alfo followed by feverai of 
the commons, who wanted to introduce Pompey, in hopes 
of a revolution j and his hands were ftrcngthencd by the 

♦ This is almoft one-third more than the fum faid to have bc€« 
expended in the fame diftribution, in the life of Caefar ; and even 
there it is incredibly large. But whatever might be the expenle, 
the policy was bad ; for nothing fo eiFe£lually weakens the hand*. 
of government, as this method of bribing the populace, and tieiS;- 
JD^ ih^iB as injudicious nurifis do froward cbiidrca« 
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praetor ial power of Cxfar. Cato, on the oMier hand, had 




grcatcd part 

in the evening, and palTcd the night without either eating 
or keeping. His wife and filters bewailed their misfor- 
tunes with tears, while he hinifelf paffed the eveningwith 
the iitmofl confidence and tranquillity, encouraging the reft ' 
to imitate his example. He luppcd, and went to red is 
ufiial ; and (lept foundly till he was waked by his colleague 
Minutius Thermus. He went to the /orttxv, accompanied 
hv few, but met by many, who advifed him to take care 
of his pen'on. 'When he faw the temple of Caftor fur- 
rour.ded bv ari:ied men, the (leps occupied by gladiators, 
and Metelhis himfelf featcd on an emniencc with Cicfar» 
turninjj to his friend:, •* Which," faid he, ** is moftcon- 
'* temptible, the favage difpofuion, or the cowardice of 
** hini who br-n^s luch an army agatnfi a nun «hoii 
'* naked and unarmed?" Upon this, he proceeded to the 
place v/ith Thcrmur- Thole that occuj-ied the fieps, fell 
Ijack to make way for him, but would futfer no one elfe 
to pafs. Munaiiu . tinly with fome ditficulty, he drew along 
v/itii I-.irn ; an J, a-, iwoii as he entered, he took his feat be- 
tween C*c Oir and Metellus, that he mig;»t, by that means, 
prevent their d#!roui(c. This cnib'irra.icd t]iem not a 
i.ttle J and what added to their perplciKy, was thecuun- 
Jenar-.ce and apprubation that Cato i.iii! v iih I'rom all tiie 
honeJl men tha: were pre(enc, who, while they admired 
his firm and IJcady fpirir, lo ftrongiy marked in his afpect, 
encoura.ed him to perfcvcre i:i the caule of liberty, and 
mutiially agree i to fuppnrt him. 

Metellub, enraged at this, propofed to read the edift, 
Ca^o put in his negative ; and that having no effect, he 
wrcfled it out of his iiand. MctelUis t!ien attempted to 
fpcak it from meniury ; but Thermus prevented him, by 
puitin;T his hand upon his mouth. When he found this 
ineffectual, and perceived that the people were gone over 
to the oppohte party, he ordered Jus armed men to mak? 
a riot, and throw the whole into con fufion. Upon ihis 
the people difperfed, and Cato was left alone, expofed to 
» dorm of iticks and flones. But Mur%na, though the 
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mer had fo lately an information againft him, would 
r dcfcrt him. He defended him with his gown from 
I danger to which he was expofed ; entreated the mob 
defifl fronii their violence, and at length carried him 
in his arms into the temple of Caftor. When Metelliis 
ind the benches deferted, and the adverfary put to the 
Jt, he imagined he had gained his point, and again very 
ideftiy proceeded to confirm the edi^t. The adverfary, 
wever, quickly rallied and advanced with fhouts of 
J greated courage and confidence. Metellus*s party, 
ipoiing that, by fome means, they had got arms, was 
own into confufion, and immediately took to flight. 
on the difperfjun of thefe, Cato came forward, and, 
his encouragement and applaufe, eftablifhcd a confid- 
.ble party againft Metellus. The fenate too voted that 
to (hould, at all events, be fupported ; and that aa 
6\, fo pregnant with every thing that was pernicious 
order and good government, and had even a tendency 
:ivil war, Ihould be oppofed with the ulmofl vigor. 
Metellus flill ma niained his refolution j but finding 
. friends iniimidated by the unconquered fpirirof Cato, 
came fuddenly in^o the open court, allen-.bled the peo- 
r, fiaid every thing that he thouj^ht might render Cato 
ions to them ; and declared, that he would have noth- 
; to do with the arbitrary principles of that man, or his 
ifpiracy againft Ponipey, whofe difgrace Rome might 
5 day have fevere occafion to repent. 
Upon this he immediately fet off for Afia to carry aa 
:6unt of thefe matters to Pompey. And Cato, by rid- 
ig thecomnionv.calth of this troublefome tribune, and 
ifhing, as it were, in him, the growing power of Pom- 
f, obtained the higheft reputation, fiut what made 
n ftill more popular, was his prevailing on the fenate to 
Qft from their purpole of voting Metellus infamous, and 
vfling him of the magiftracy. His humanity and mod- 
ition in not infnlting a vanquiflied enemy, were ad- 
red by the people in general ; whilft men of political 
;acity could iee that he thought it prudent not to pru- 
kc Pompey too much. 

Soon afterwards, Lucullus returned from the war, which 
ing concluded by Pompey, gave that general, in fome 
raiure, the laurels ; and being rendered obnoxious to 
s peopte, through the impeachment af Caius Mciu. 
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mills, who oppofcd him more from a view ©f making; his 
court to Pompey than any perfonal hatred, he was in dan- 
ger of lofing his triumphs. Cato, however, partly bf- 
caufe Luciilluswas allied to him by marrying his daughter 
S^rvilia, and partly becaufe he thought the proceedings 
unfair, oppofed Memmius, and by that means expofed 
himfelf to great obloquy. But though divefled of hit 
tribunitial office, as of a tyrannical authority, he had 
full credit enough to banifh Memmius from the courts, 
and from the lifts. Lucullus, therefore, having obtained 
his triumph, attached himfrlf to Cato, as to the flrongeft 
bulwark againft the power of Pompey. When this great 
man returned from the war, confident of his intereft at 
Rome, from the magnificent reception he every where 
met with, he fcrupled not to fend a requifition to the 
fenate, that they would defer the eleftion of coniuls till 
his arrival, that he might fupport Pifo. Whilft they were 
in doubt about the matter, Cato, not becaufe he was un- 
der any concern about deferring the eletlion, but that lie 
mrght intercept the hopes and attempts of Pompey, 
remonftrated againft the meafure, and carried it in the 
negative. Pompey was not a little difturbed at this ; and 
concluding, that, if Cato were his enemy, he would be 
the greatefl obftacle to his defigns, he fent for his friend 
Munatius, and commiftioned him to demand two of Cato's 
nieces in marriage; the elder for himfelf, and the younger 
for his fon. Some fay that tliey were not Cato's nieces, 
but his daughters. Be that as it may ; when Munatius 
opened liis commiflion to Cato, in the prefence of his 
wife and fifters, the women tvere not a little delighted 
with the fplendor of the alliance. But Cato, without a 
moment's hefitation, anfwered, ** Go, Munatius ; go, and 
** tell Pompey, that Cato is not to be caught in a female 
•* fnare. Tell him. at the fame time, that I am fenfible 
** of the honor he does me ; and whild he continues to 
" a6t as he ought to do, I fhall have that friendfhip for 
•* him which is fuperior to affinity ; but I will never give 
** hoftages, againft my country, to the glory of Pompey." 
The women, as it is natural to fuppofe-, were chagrined ; 
and even the friends of Ca^o blamed the feverity of his 
anfwer. But Pompey foon after gave him an opportunity 
of vindicatino; his conduct, by open bribery in a confular 
cle^llttn. *• You fee now," faid Cato to the women, " what 
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** ^9irould have been the confequcnce of niy alliance with 
«« Pompey. I fhould have had my fhare in all the afper- 
** fions that are thrown upon him.'* And they owned 
that he had ailed right. However, if one ought to judge 
from the event, it is clear that Cato did wrong in reject- 
ing the alliance of Pompey. By fufFering it to devolve t« 
Caefar, the united power of thofe two great men went 
near to overturn the Roman empire. The commonwealth 
-it cffettually deftroyed. But this would never have been 
the-cafe, had not Cato, to whom the flighter faults of 
Pompey were obnoxious, fuflfered him, by thus ftrength- 
ening his liands, to commit greater crimes. Thefe confe- 
quences, however, were only impending at the period 
tinder our review. When Lucullus had a difpute with 
Pompey, concerning their inftitutions in Pontus (for each 
wanted' to confirm his own, as the iormer was evidently 
injured) he had the fupport of Cato ; while Pompey, his 
junior in the fenate, in order to increafe his popularity, 
propofed the Agrarian law in favor of the army. Cato 
oppoled it, and it was reje6ted ; in confequence of which 
Pompey attached himfelf to Clodius, the mod violent and 
factious of the tribunes ; and much about the fame time 
contracted his alliance with Caefar, to which Cato, in 
feme mcafure led the way. The thing was thus : Caefar, 
on his return from Spain, was at once a candidate for the 
Gonfulfhip, and demanded a triumph. But as the laws of 
Rome required that thofe who fue for the fupreme magif- 
tracy, fhould fue in perfon ; and thofe who triumph Hiould 
be without the walls, he petitioned the fenate that he 
might be allowed to (ue for the confulfhip by proxy. The 
fenate in general agreed to oblige Caefar ; and when Cato^ 
the only one that oppofed it, found this to be the cafe, as 
foon as it came to his turn, he fpoke the whole day long, 
and thus prevented the doing of any bufinefs. Caefar, 
therefore, gave up the affair of the triumph, entered the 
city, and applied at once for the confuHliip and the inter- 
eft of Pompey. As foon as he was appomted conful, he 
married Julia ; and as they had both entered into a league 
againlt the commonwealth, one propofed the laws for the 
diftribution of lands amongH* the poor, and the other fe- 
conded the propofal. Lucullus and Cicero, in conjunc- 
tion with Bibulus, the other conful, oppofed it. But Cato 
in particular, who fufpedted the pernicious confcquences 
Vol. IV. F f 
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of Caefar's connexion with Pompcy, was Orenuous againft 
the motion ; and faid it was not the difiriburion oflands 
that he feared (o much as the rewards which the cajolers 
of the people might expert from their favors. 

In this not only the fenate agreed with him, but many 
of I he people too, who were reafonably offended by the 
unconftitutional conduct of Caefar. For whatever the moft 
violent and the madded of the tribunes propofed for the 
pleafure of the mob, Cajfar, to pay an abje^ court to 
them, ratified by the confular authority. When he found 
his motion, therefore, likely to be overruled, his party 
liad recourfe to violence, pelted Bibulus the conful with 
dirt, and broke the rods of his Uffors, At length, when 
darts began to be thrown, and many were wounded, the 
reft of the fenate fled as fa(i as pofTible out of the ferum. 
Catb was the laft that left it ; and, as he walked flowiy 
along, he frequently looked back, and execrated t^ie wick- 
edneis and madnefs of the people. The Agrarian law, 
therefore, was not only pafTed, but they obliged the whole 
fenate to take an oath that they would conhrm and hip- 
port it ; and thofe that fhould refufe were fentenced to 
pay a heavy fine. NeceflTity brought moft of them into the 
meafure ; for they remembered the example of Metcllus,* 
who was banifhed for refufing to comply, in a fimilar in- 
itance, with the people. Cato was folicited by the tears 
of the female part of his family, and the entreaties of his 
friends, to yield and take the oath. But what principally 
induced him, was the remonftranccs and expoftulations of 
Cicero ; wlio reprefented to him, that there might not b; 
fo much virtue, as he imagined, in one man's diflenling 
from a decree that was eftabliflied by the rcl\ of the fenate; 
that to expolc himielf to certain danger, without even 
the polTibility of producing any good effc6t, was perfect 
infaniiy ; and, what was (till worfe, to leave the com- 
nionwealth, for which he had undergone fo many toils, 
to the mercy of innovators and ufurpers, would look as 
if he were weary, at lead, of his patriotic labors. Cato, 
he added, might do without Rome ; but Rome could not 
do without Cato ; his friends could not do with, ut him ; 
himfelf could not difpenfe with his afTiltance and fup- 
port , while the audacious Clodius, by means of his tri- 

* Metellus N^umidicus. 
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bunitial authority, was forming the mod dangerous machi- 
nations againd him. By thcfe^and the like remonflrances, 
folicite^ at iioipe, and in the forum, Cato, it is laid, was 
with difficult V prevailed on to take the oath ; and that, 
his friend Favonius excepted, he was the laft that took it. 

Elated with this fucccfs, Csefar propofed another a6t 
for diftributing almofl the whole province of Campania 
amongft the poor. Cato alone oppofed it. And though 
Caefar dragged him fiom the bench, and conveyed him 
to prifon, he omitted not, neverthelefs, to Ipeak as he 
pa0ed in defence of liberty, to enlarge upon the conse- 
quences of the ad, and to exhort the citizens to put a 
itop to (uch proceedings. The fenate, with heavy hearts, 
followed Cato, and all the virtuous part of the people, 
with filent indignation. Caefar was not inattentive to the 
public difcoHtent that this proceeding occafioned ; but 
iLmbitiuully expeding fome conceflions on the part of 
Cato, he proceeded to condud him to prifon. At length 
however, when he found thefe expedations vain, unable 
any longer to iupport the fhame to which this condud 
«Xf»ofed him, he inftruded one of the tribunes torefcue him 
from his officers. The people, notwithftanding, brought 
into his interest by thefe public diHributions, voted him 
the province of lllyricum and all Gaul, together with 
ibitr kgions, for the (pace of five years ; though Cato 
foretold them, at the umie time, that they were voting a 
tyrant into the citadel of Rome. They moreover created 
Clodins, contrary to the laws (for he was of the patrician 
order) a tribune of the people ; becaufe they knew he 
would, in every rcfped, accede to their wifhes with re- 
gard to the banifhment of Cicero. Calpurnius Pifo, the 
iather of C;efiar's wife, and Aulus Gabinius,* a bofom 
friend of Pompey's, as we are told, by thofe who knew 
him beft, they created confuls. 

Yet, though they had every thing in their hands, and 
had gained one part of the people by favor and the 
other by fear, flill they were afraid of Cato. They re- 
tncmbered the pains it colt them to overbear him, and 
ifhat the violent and compulfive meafurcs they iiad re- 

* Plutarch docs not mean to rqprefentthis fritndfhip in any fa- 
vorable light. The charaftcr of Gabinius was dclpicablc in every 
rcfpcft, as appears from Cicero's oration for bcxtius. 
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courfe to, did them but little honor. Clodius, too, ftir 
that he could not diflrefs Cicero, while fupported by Catoj 
yet this was his great object ; and, upon his entenng oi^ 
his tribunitial office, he had an interview with Cato;^ 
when, after paying him the compliment of being the hon^ 
cflcd man in Rome, he propofed to him, as a teflimony 
of his fincerity, the {government of Cyprus; an appoint- 
ment which, he faid, had been folicited by many. Cato 
■nfwered that, far from being a favor, it was a treacher- 
ous fcheme and a difgrace ; upon which Clodius fiercely- 
replied, *< If it is not your pleafure to go, it is mine that 
you fhall go. ** And faying this, he went immediately to 
the fenate, and procured a decree for Cato's expedition. 
Yet he neither fupplied him with a vedel, a foldier, or a 
fervanr, two fecretaries excepted, one of whom was a no* 
torious thief, and the other a client of his own. Befides^ 
as if the charge of Cyprus and the oppofition of Ptolemy 
were not a fufficient t'aflc for him, he ordered him likewife 
to reflore the Byzantine exiles. But his view in all this,. 
was, to keep Cato, as long as poflTible, out of Rome. 

Cato, thus obliged to go,, exhorted Cicero, who was 
at the fame time clofely hunted by Clodius, by no means 
to involve his country in a civil war, but to yields to the 
neceflity of the times. 

By means of his friend Canidius, whom he fent before 
him to Cyprus, he negotiated with Ptolemy in fuch a 
manner, that he yielded without coming to blows; for 
Cato gave him to underfland, that he (hould not live in 
a poor or abject condition, but that he (hould be appointed 
high prieft to the Paphian Venus.* While this was ne- 
gotiating, Cato flopped at Rhodes, at once waiting tor 
Ptolemy's anfwer, and making preparations for the re- 
du6lion of the ifland. 

* This appointment feems to be but a poor exchange for a king* 
dom ; but when it is remembered that, in the Pagan theology, the 
priefts of the gods were not inferior in dignity to princes, and that 
mofl of them were of royal families j — when it is confidered in 
what high reputation the Paphian Venus flood amongQ: the ancients, 
and what a lucrative as well as honorable office that of her prieAmuil 
have been, occafioned by the offerings of the prodigious concourie 
of people who came annually to pay their devotions at her temple, 
it will be thought that Ptolemy made no bad bargain for his little 
iflaiid. 
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In the mean time, Ptolemy king of Egypt, who had 
left Alexandria, upon fome quarrel with his fubjedts, was 
on his way to Rome, in order to folicit his recftablifli- 
ment from Caefar and Pompey, by means of the Roman 
afms. Being informed that Cato was at Rhodes, he feat 
t6 him, in hopes that he would wait upon him. When 
his mcfTenger arrived, Cato, who then Happened to have 
Uken phyfic, told him, that if Ptolemy wanted to fee hiai^ 
he miaht come himfelf. When he came, Cato neither 
went torward to meet him, nor did he fo much as rife from 
hit feat, but faluted him as he would do a common perfon^ 
and'carelefsly bade him fit down. Ptolemy was fomewhat 
hurt by it at firft, and furprifed to meet with fuch afuper- 
cilious feverily of manners in a man of Cato's mean drefs 
and appearance. However, when he entered into con- 
verfation with him concerning his affairs, when he heard 
his free and nervous eloquence, he was eafily reconciled 
to him. Cato, it feems, blamed his impolitic application 
td Rome ; reprefented to him the happinefs he had left, 
and that he- was about to expofe hunfelf to toils, the 
plagues of attendance, and what was ftill worfe, to the 
avarice of the Roman chiefs, which the Whole kingdom 
of Egypt, converted into money, could not fatisfy. He 
advileu him to return with his fleet, and be reconciled to 
his people, offering him at the fame time his attendance 
and meaiation ; and Ptolemy^ reftored by his reprefenta- 
rionsy as it were from infanity to reafon, admired the 
difcretion and fincerity of Cato, and determined to follow 
his advice. • His friends, neverthelefs-, brought him back 
to his former meafures ; but he was no fooner at the door 
of one of the magiflrates of Rome, than he repented of 
his folly, and blamed himfelf for rejecting the virtu* 
ous counfels of Cato, as for difobeying the oracle of a 
god. 

Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato*s good ftars would have it, . 
took himfelf off by poifon. As he was faid to have left 
a full treafury, Cato being determined to go himfelf to 
Byzantium, fent his nephew Brutus to Cyprus, becaufe he 
had not fufiicient confidence in Canidius ; when the exiles 
were reconciled to the reft of the citizens, and all things' 

?|iiiet in Byzantium,' he proceeded to Cyprus. Here he 
uund the royal furniture very magnificent in the articles 
of veflels, tables, jewels, ana purple^ all which were to ' 
4 F f a : 
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be converted into ready money. In the management of 
rhis affair he was very exa6l, attended at the (ales, took 
the accounts himfeif, and brought e/ery article to thebeft 
market. Nor would he tnift to the common cufloms of 
falefactors, au<5lioneers, bidders, or even his own friends ( 
but had private conferences wirhthe purchafers, in which 
he urged them to bid higher, Co that every thing went off 
at the greatefl rate. By this means lie gave offence to 
many ot his friends, and almofl, implacably affronted his 
particular friend Munatius. Caef'ar, too, in his oration 
againfl him, availed himfeif oF this circumOance, and 
treated him very fcvcrely. Munatius, however, tells us 
that this mifunderfianding was not fo much occafSoned 
by Cato*s diftruft, as by his neglert of him, and by his 
own jealoufy of Canidius ; for Munatius wrote merooiis 
of Cato, which Thrafcas has chiefly followed. He tells 
us, that he was amongf^ the la(t that arrived at Cyprus, 
and by that means found nothing but the refute ot the 
lodgings ; that he went to Cato's apartments, and was re- 
fufed admittance, becaufe Cato was privately concerting 
fomething with Canidius ; and that when he modeftly com- 
jjlaincd of this condu6t, he received a fcvere anfwer from 
Caro ; who obfervwi, with Theophrafhis, that too much 
love was frequently the occafion of hatred ; and that he, 
becaule of the fti ength of his attachment to him, was 
angry at the flighteft inattention. F.e told him, at the 
laine time, that he made ufc of Canidius as a neceffary 
a^eiit, ami becaufe he had more confidence in him than 
i>n (he red, having found him honefl, though he had been 
there fron\ the ♦irft, and had opportunities of being other- 
wife. This converfation, which he had in private with 
Cato, the latter, he informs us, related to Canidius ; and 
when thi.Vcamc to his knowledge, he would neither at- 
tend at Cato's entertainments, nor, though called upon, 
af!ilt at his councils. Cato threatening to punifh him for 
difobedieiicc, and, as is ufual to take a pledge from him ;* 
Mimatius paid no regard to it, but failed for Rome, and 
long retained his refentment. Upon Cato's return, by 
means of Marcia, who at that time lived with her huf- 

* When a magiftratc rcfufed a fiimmons to the fenatc or public 
council, the ptfiialty was to take fome piece of furniture out ol hi* 
hoiiic, and to keep it till he Qiowld attend. This they called pig^ 
nor a caper c. 
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'•band, he and Munatius were both invited to fiip with 
Barca. Cato, who came in after the reft of the companj 
had taken their places, afked where he (hould take his 
place? Barca anfwered, where hepleafed. '* Then," faid 
he, •• I will take my place by Munatius." He, therefore, 
took his place next him, but he fhowcd him no other marks 
of fricndrtiip during fupper ; afterwards, however, at the 
rcqueft of Marcia, Cato wrote to him that he fliould be 
fclad to fee him. He therefore waited on him at his own 
honfe, and being entertained by Marcia till the reft of the 
morning vifttors were gone, Cato came in and embraced 
him with great kindnefs. We have dwelt upon thefe little 
circumftances the longer, as, in- our opinion, they contrifo- 
ute no lefs than more public and important actions, to- 
wards the clear delineation of manners and characters. 

Cato in his expedition had acquired nearfeven thoufand 
talents of filver, and being under fomc apprehenfions on 
account of the length of his voyage, he provided a num- 
ber of vcffels ihat would hold two talents andfive hundred 
drachmas a piece. To each of thefe he tied a long cord, 
at the end of which was faftencd a long piece of cork, fo 
that if any misfortune ftiould happen to the (hip that 
contained them, thefe buoys might mark the fpot where 
they lay. The whole treafure, however, except a very 
little, was conveyed with fafety. Yet his two books of 
accounts, which he kept very accurate, were both loft ; 
one by ft}ipwreck with his freedman Philargyrus, and the 
other by fire at Corcyra ; for the failors, on account of 
the coldnefs nf the weather, kept fires in the tents by 
night, and thus the misfortune happened. This troubled 
Cato, though Ptolemy's fervants, whom he had brought 
over with him, were fufScient vouchers for his c^ndudt 
againft enemies and informers. For he did not intend 
thefe accounts merely as a proof of his honefty, but to 
recommend the fame kind of accuracy and induftry to 
others. 

As foon as his arrival with the fleet was notified in Rome, 
the magiftrates, the priefts, the whole fenate, and njiilti- 
tudes of the people went down to the river to meet him, 
and covered both its banks, fo that his reception was 
fomeihing like a triumph. Yet there was an ilitimed 
haughtinefs in his conduct ; for, though the confuls and 
prsetors came to wait upon him, he did not fo much as 
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attempt to make the fhorc where they were, but rowed 
carelefbly alon*^ in a royal lixoared galley, and did not 
land till he came into port with his whole fleet. The 
people, however, were (truck with admiration at the' 
vatk quantity of money that was carried along the (Ireets, 
and the fenatc, in full aflembly, beftowed the higheil en- 
comiums upon him, and voted him a prstorfhip extraor- 
nary,* and the right of attending at the public fhows in 
a pratexta^ or purplebordered gown. But thefe honors 
he thought proper to decline. At the fame time he pe- 
titioned that they would grant his freedom to Nicias, an 
officer of Ptolemy's, in favor of whofc diligence and 
fidelity he gave his own teSiniony. Philip, the father of 
Marcia, was conful at that time, and his colleague re-- 
fpcdled Cato no lefs for his virtue, than Philip might for 
his alliance, fo that he had in fome meafure the whole 
confular interefl in his hands. When Cicero returned 
from that exile to wliich he had been fentenced by Clo- 
dius, his influence was confiderable, and he fcrupled not, 
in the abfence of Ciodius, to pull down and dedroy the 
tribunitial edicts which the latter had put up in thecapi- 
tol. Upon this the fenate was aiFembled, and Cicero^- 
upon the accufation of Ciodius, made his defence, by al- 
leging that Ciodius had not been legally appointed tribune^ 
and that, of courfe, every a^t of his oflice was null and 
void. Cato interrupted him, and faid, ** That he was 
** indeed fenfible that the whole adminiftration of Clo- 
*< dius had been wicked and abfurd ;" but that if every 
a<5t of his office were to be auHulled, all that he had done 
in Cyprus would fland for nothing, becaufe his conimif* 
fion illuin^ from a tribune not legally appointed, could 
not be valid : That Ciodius, though he was of a patrician 
family, had not been cliofen tribune, contrary to law, be- 
caufe he had previoufly been enrolled in the order of 
plebeians by an act paflTed for that purpofe ; but that, if he 
had arted unjiiftly in his office, he was liable to perfonal 
impeachments, while at the fame time the office iilelf re- - 
tained its proper force and authority. This occafioned 
e quarrel for fome time between Cicero and Cato, bnt af- 
terwards they were reconciled. 

♦ Caio was then but thirtyeight years of age, and confcqucnLly 
too young to be prattor in the ordinary way, ia which a perfoB • 
c«uld not enter on that oBicetill he was forty. 
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Cefar, upon his return out of Gaul, was met by Pom. 
,'«cy and CralTus, and it tii-as agreed thai the two lalt fhoiild 
again (land for the eonfuKhip, that Caef'ar fliOuId retain his 
government five years longer, and that the beft* provinces, 
revenues and troops, (hould be fecured to themfelves. 
This was nothing lefs than a division of empire, and a 
plot againfl the liberties of the commonwealth . This 
dangerous jun^lion deterred many men of diftinguifhed 
rank and integrity from their defign of ofFcring themfelvei 
candidates for the confulOiip. Cato, however, prevailed 
on Lucius Domitius, who married his filter, not to give 
up the point, nor to refign his pretentions ^ for that the 
conteft was not then for the con(ulfl)ip, but for the liber- 
ties of Rome. The fober part of the citizens agreed too, 
that the confular power Hiould not be fuffered to grow fo 
enormous by the union of CrafTus and Pompey ; but that» 
at all events, they were to be feparated, and Domitius en^ 
couraged and fupported in the competition. They afTured 
him at the fame time, that he would have the voices of 
many of the people who were at prefcnt only iilent through. 
fear, Pompey's parly, apprehenfive of this, lay in wait 
for Domitius, as he went before day by torchlight into 
the Campus Martius, The torchbearer was killed at the 
firft firoke \ the reft weie wounded and fled, Cato and. 
I>omitius alone excepted ; for Cato, though he had re-, 
ceived a wound in the arm, ftill kept Domitius on the 
fpot, and conjured him not to defert the caufe of liberty 
while he had life, but to oppole to ihe utmoft ihofc ene- 
mies of their country, who fhowed what ufe they intended 
to make of that power, which they fought by fuch exe- 
crable means. 

Domitius, however, unable to fland the (hock, retired, . 
and Pompey and CrafTus were elected confuls. Yet Cato 
gave up nothing for loft, but folicited a prsetorfhip for 
himfelf, that he might from thence, as from a kind of fort, 
militate againft the confuls, and not contend with them in 
the capacity of a private citizen. The confuls, appre* 
henfive that the praetorial power of Cato would' not lie in- 
ferior even to the confular authority, fuddenly alTembled a 
fmall fenate, and obtained a decree, that thofe who were 
cte^fcd praetors ihould immediately enter upon their 
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office,* without waiting the ufual tiine to (lar 
charge, if any fuch charge (hould be brought { 
them, of bribery and corruption. By this mean 
brought in their own creatures and dependents^ pi 
at the election, and gave money to the populace, 
ftitl the virtue of Cato could not totally lofe its w 
There were dill thofie who had hunefly enough 
afhamed of felling his interefl, and wiidom enoi 
thnik that it would be of fervice to the ftate to ele 
even at the public expenfe. He therefore was nom 
praetor by the votes of the firft called tribe ; but P 
fcmdalouny pretending that he heard it thunder, 
up the aflembly ; for it is not common for the Ron 
do any bufmers if it thunders. Afterwards, by 
of bribery, and by the excluAon of the virtuous part 
citizens from the aflembly, they procured Vatiniu: 
returned Praetor, indead of Cato. Thofe elector 
faid, wlio Voted from fuch iniquitous motiveSi 1 
many culprits, immediately lan away. To the n 
aflembled and exprcflTed their indignation, Cato w 
powered by one of the tribunes to addrefs hint fie 
ipeech ; in the courfe of which he foretold, as if ii 
by iome divine influence, all thofe evils that then i 
ened the commonwealth ; and ftirred up the 
againfl Pompey and Craffus, who in the confcioufi 
their guilty intentions, feared the control of the 
rial power of Cato. In his return home he was fu 
by a greater multitude than all tl>at had been apf 
prierors united. 

When Caius Trebonius moved for the diflribu 
the confiilar provinces, and }<ropofed giving Spa 
Africa, to one of the conhils, and Syria and Egypt 
other, together with ileets and armies, and an u' 
ed power of making v^ar, and extending donlinic 
reft of the fcna e, thinking oppolition vain, fc 
to fpeak againlt ilie motion. Cato, however, be 
was put to tlie vote, afc ended the tofirum in oi 
fpettk, but \\<t was limited to the fpace of tM'o houn 
when he had fpent this tinie in repetitions, inftru 

* There wb^ always a time alL)tt;d bet-ween nominati 
poiTefTion ; that if any undue means had been made ute c 
canvals they might be dilcovered. 
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and' prcdtflions, and was proceeding in his difcourfey the 
liftor took him down from the roflruro. Yet (till, when 
Kelow among It the people, he per(ifted to fpealc in behaJf 
of liberty ; and the people readily attended to him, and 
joined in his indignation, till the conful's beadle again 
laid hold of him and turned him out of the forum. He 
attempted, notwithHanding, to return to his place, and 
excited the people to aflifl him ; which being done more 
than once, Irebonius, in a violent rage, ordered him to 
priibn. Thither he was followed by the populace, to 
whom he addreifed himielf as he went, till, at laf!, Tre- 
bonius, through fear, difmiired him. Thus Cato was 
refcued that day. But afterwards, the people being part. 
]y overawed, and partly corrupted, the confular party 
prevented Aquilius, one of the tribunes, by force of arms, 
from coming out of the fenate houfe into the aflembJy, 
ivounded many, killed fome, and thrufl Cato, who iaid 
it thundered, out of the forum ; fo that the law was palTed 
•bycompulfion. This rendered Pompey fo obnoxious that 
the people were going to pull down his ftatues, but were 
prevented by Cato. Afterwards, wlien the law was pro- 
pofed for the allotment of Caefar's provinces, Cato addref- 
ling hinifelf particularly to Pompey, told him, witJi great 
confidence, he did not then confider that he was taking 
Csefar upon his fliuulders ; but when he began to find his 
weight, and could neither fupport it, nor (hake him oft\ 
they would both fall together, and crufh the common- 
weahh in their fall ; and then he (hould find, too late, that 
the counfels of Cato were no lefs falutary for himfelf than 
intrinfically jufl. Yet Pompey, though he often heard 
thefe things, in the confidence of his fortune and his 
power, defpifed them, and feared no reverfe from the 
part ot Caifar. 

Cato was the following year appointed praetor, but be 
can hardly be laid to have contributed fo much to the dig- 
nity of ihat high office by the rectitude of his conduct, as 
to have derogated from it by the meannefs of his drefs ; 
for he would ofcen go to the praetijrial bench without his 
robe or his flioes, and fit in judgment, even in capital 
cafes, on lome of the firft perfonages in Rome. Some will 
have it, that he pafTed fentence, when he had drank after 
dinner, but that is not true. He was refolved to extirpate 
that exrrcttie corruption which then prevailed amongft the 
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people in election} of every kind ; and, in order to efleA 
ihis, he moved that a law fhould be palTed in the fena?e, 
for every candidate, thougli no information fhouldbe bid, 
to declare upon oath in what manner he obtained his 
election. This |rave ofl'ence to the candidates, and to the 
more mercenary part of the people. So that, as Cato was 
going in the morning to the tribunal, he was fo much in> 
Ailtcd Ttnd pelted with Hones by the mob, tliat the whok 
court fled, and he with difficulty efcaped into the rodruiD. 
There he flood, and his firm and fleady afpedt foon huflied 
the clamors and diforders of the populace ; fo that uhea 
he fpoke upon the fubje6l, he was heard with a general 
flience.* The fenate publicly teflified their approbation 
of his conduct ; but he anfwered, that no compliment 
could be paid to them at lead for defcrtin:; the praetor, and 
declining to aflifl Jiim when in manifeil danger. This 
lueafurediflrefTcd the candidates confiderably ; for, on the 
one }iand, they were afraid of giving bribes, and on the 
other, they were apprehensive of lo/ing their election, if it 
fhonid be done by their opponents. They thought it 
befl, therefore, jointly to depofit five hundred feticrtia 
each,f then tocanvafs in a fair and legal manner, and if 
any one fhould be convi6ted of bribery, he fbould forfeit 
his depofit. Cato was appointed guarantee of this agree- 
ment, and the money was to be lodged in his hand, but 
for this he accepted of fureties. When the day of elec- 
tion came, Cato flood next to the tribune who prefided, 
and, as he examined the votes, one of tl*.e depoficin^can- 
didatcs appeared to liavc made ufc of fomc fraud. He 
therefore ordered him to pay the money to the refl. But, 
after complimenting the integrity cf Cato, they remitted 

• This circumftan'-e in Cato's l.fc aflor'ls a wood comir.cpt on 
the following paflajjc in Virgil, and at the iamc time the labored 
Jignity and weight of that vcric, 

— Pictate gravcm ct mcritis fi forte virumquem, 

convey ^ a very flrong and jufi idea of Cato. 

Ac vftluli magno in populo cum (jld;: coorta ell 

S'ditio ijcvitiqi:c animis ignobile \iii;.;'i5 ; 

Jamquc facet et laxa \olant ; furor arrna mirifir^t. 

'ium, pietate gravcm c* nicritisfi forte vinim qiiem 

Conlpexcrr, filcnt, arrctti'q-.ic auribus adftant. 

lUc regit diftis dnimos, ct pcclora mulccc. ^'/Vj. .ir.. i. 

\ Cicrro (peaks of tbis agreement in one ol his epi.l'.t'. to Attir •:', 
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riic fine, and faid that the guilt was a fufficient punifliment. 
CatOy however, rendered himfelf obnoxious to many by 
this conduct, who feemed difpleafed that he afFc6^cdboth 
the legillative and judicial powers. Indeed, there is hardly 
«ny authority fo much expofed to envy as the latter, and 
hardly any virtue fo obnoxious as that of juflice, owing to 
the popular weight and influence that it always carries 
along with it. For though he who adminifters juflice in 
a viftuous manner may not be refpefted as a man of val- 
or, nor admired as a man of parts ; yet his integrity is 
always productive of love and confidence. Valor pro- 
duces fear, and parts create fufpicion ; they are diflinc- 
tions, moreover, which are rather given than acquired. 
One arifes from a natural acutenefs, the other from a na- 
tural firmnefs of mind. However, as juflice is a virtue fo 
eafily practicable and attainable, the oppofite vice is pro« 
portionably odious. 

Thus Cato became obnoxious to the chiefs of Rome in 
general. But Pompey in particular, whofe glory was to 
rife out of the ruins of his power, labored with unwearied 
affiduity, to procure impeachments againft him. The in- 
ceadiary Clodius, who had again entered the li(ts of Pom- 
pey, accufed Cato of embezzling a quantity of the Cyprian 
treafure, and of raifmg anoppofition to Pompey, becaufe 
the latter had refufed to accept of his daughter in mar- 
riage. Cato, on the other hand, maintained, that though 
he was not fo much as fupplied with a horle, or a foldier, 
by the government, yet he had brought more treafure to 
the commonwealth from Cyprus, than Pompey had done 
from fo many wars and triumphs over the harraifed world. 
HeatTerted, that he never even wiftied for the alliance of 
Pompey, not becaufe he thought him unworthy,but becaufe 
of the difference of their political principles. " For my own 
*• part," faid he, ** I rejefted the province offered me as an 
** appendage to my prdctorftiip ; but for Pompey, he arro- 
** gated fome provinces to himfelf, and fome he beftowed 
** on his friends. Nay, he has now, without even lolicit- 
** ing your coftfent, accommodated Caefar in Gaul with 
^*fix thoiifand foldiers. Such forces, armaments, and 
** horfes, are now, it feems, at the difpofal of private men; 
*'and Pompey retains the title of commander and gene. 
** ral, while he delegates to others the legions and the 
'< provinces ; and continues within the walls to preiide at 

Vol. IV. Hh . 
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" Hc6lion5, the arbiter of the mob, and the fabricator of 
** fcdiiion. From this conduct his principles are ob- 
** vioiis. He holds it but one Hep from anarchy to abfo- 
•* hue power."* Thus Cato maintained his party againft 
Tonipey. •»- 

jMarciis Favonius was the intimate friend and imitator 
of Cato, as Apollodorus Phalereusf is faid to have been 
lit Socrates, who was tranfported with his difcourles even 
to madnefs or intoxication. This Favonius Uood for the 
otiice of ledile, and apparently loft it ; but Cato, upon 
f xamining the votes, and finding them all to be written in 
the fame hand, appealed againfl the fraud, and the tribnnes 
fct afide the election. Favonius, the:efore, was elected, 
and in the difcharge of thefeveral offices of his magiltracy 
h.e had the alfi/tance ot Cato, particularly in the theatrical 
t firertainmcnts that were given to the people. In thcfe 
Cato ^ave another fpecimcn of his economy ; for he did 
Jiot allow the players and muficians crowns of gold, but of 
uikl olive, fiich as they ule in the Olympic games. In- 
firad of expenfive prcfents, he gave the Greeks beets and 
lotutccs, and radifbes and parOey ; and the Romans he 
))rcrcntcd with jugs of wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, and 
fagi^ots of wood. Some ridiculed the meannel's of his 
prc/ents, while others were delighted wiih this relaxation 
from the uliial leveriiy of liis manners. And Favonius, 
who appeared only as a common perfon amcngftthe ipcc- 
tators, and had given up the management of the whole to 
Cato, declared tlie fame to the people, and publicly ap- 
plauded his condndt, exhorting him to reward merit of 
every kind. Ciirio, the colleague of Favonius, exhibited 
at the fame time in the oiher theatre a very magnificent 
entertainment ; but the people left him, and were much 
more entertained with feeing Favonius ail the private ci- 
tizen, and Cato mailer of il;c ceiemonies. It is probable, 
J^owever, that he took this upon him only to fhow the 
lolly of troublelbme and expenfive preparations in matter* 

♦ This maxim has been verified in almofl every ftatc. When air- 
bitious men aimed at ablolutc power, ihcir fiift iixc-jiure wa* to 
impede the rcj^ular movements, ot thecoiiftilutional ;Tovcr!imcnl pv 
throwing all into confufion, that they might alcend to nionarchv 
a^ w.I.ncas went lo the throne of Carth.ige, involved in a cloud. 

i Sec Plato's Pljxdo, and the bejjiiining of lhey^wfro//tw. This 
Apollo doru> was lurnamcd Af.:.v:t7..> IVomhi* pallionatocnthufialiu. 
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of mere amufement, and that the benevolence and good 
humor iuitable to fuch occafions would have a better 
cffea. 

When Scipio, Hypfaeus, and Milo, were candidates for 
the confulfliip, and beiide the iifual infamous pra^ices of 
bribery and corruption, had recourfe to violence and 
murder, and civil war, it was propofed that Pompey fhould 
be appointed protedtor of, the election. But Cato oppofed 
this, and faid that the lawsfhould not derive their fecurity 
from Pompey, but that Pompey fhould owe his to the laws. 

However, when the confular power had been long fuf- 
pendcd, and the forum was in fome meafure befiegcd by 
three armies, Cato, that things might not come to the 
worftj recommended to the fenate to confer that power on 
Pompey as a favor, with which his own influence would' 
Othcrw'ife invert him, and by that means to make a lefs 
evil the remedy for a greater. Bibulis, therefore, an 
agent of Cato^s, moved in the fenate that Pompey fhould 
be created fole conful ; adding, that hts adminiflration 
would either be of the greatefl fervice to the flate, or that, 
at leafl, if the commonwealth mufl have a mader, it would 
have the fatisfa6lion of being under the aufpices of the 
greatefl man in Rome. Cato, contrary to every one's ex- 
pe^ation, feconded the motion, intimating that any gov- 
ernnienl was preferable to anarchy, and that Pompey 
promifed fair for a conflitutional adminiflration, and for 
the prefervation of the city. 

Pompey being thus eledled conful, invited Cato to his 
hpufe in the fuburbs. He received him with the greatefl 
carefTes and acknowledgments, and entreated him to affifl 
in his adminiftration, and to prefideat his councils. Cato 
anfw.ered, that he had neither formerly oppofed Pompey 
out of private enmity, nor iupportcd him of late out of 
perfonal ftvor ; but that the welfare of the flate had 
been his motive in both ; that, in private, he would 
aflift him with his council whenever he fhould be called 
MDon ; but that, in pub.lic,.he fhould fpeak .his fentiments 
wnether they might be in his favor or not. And he 
did not fail to do as he had told hipi. For, focn after, 
when Pompey prcpofed fevere punifhments and penalties 
againfl thole who had been guilty of bribery, Cato pave, 
it as his opinion, that the paft fhould be overlooked, 
and the future only adverted to ;.fQr that, ifhe fhovild 
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fcnitinize into former offences of that kind, it^would be 
difficult to fay where it would end ; and fhould he efbbliih 
penal law^, ex poft fa6lo^ it would be hard that thofe who 
were convi^ed of former offences fhould fuffer for the 
breach of thofe laws which were then not in being. Af- 
terwards, too, when impeachments were brought a^inft 
fcveral perfons of rank, and fome of Pompey's friends 
amongd the reft, Cato, when he obferved that Pompey 
favornl the latter, reproved him with great freedom, 
and urged him to the difcharge of his duty. Pompey had 
enacted, tliat encomiums fhould no longer be fpoken in 
favor of the prifoner at the bar ; and yet, he gave io to 
the court a written encomium* on Munatius Plancus,t 
when he was upon his trial ; but Cato, when heobferred 
this, as he was one of the judges, flopped his ears, and 
forbade t)ie apology to be read. Plancus, upon this, ob- 
jected to Cato*s being one of the judges ; yet he was con- 
demned notwithflanding. Indeed, Cato gave the crimi- 
nals in general no fmairperplcxiiy; for they'w ere equally 
afraid of having him for their judge, and of objettiog to 
him J as in the latter cafe it was generally underftood that 
they were unwilling to rely on their innocence, and by 
the fame means were condemned. Nay, to objedt to the 
judgment of Cato, became a common handle of accufa* 
tion and reproach. 
Caefar at the fame time that he was profecuting the 
. war in Gaul, was cultivating his intereit in the city, bjr 
all that friendfhip and munificence could effedl. Pompey 
/aw this, and waked, as from a dream, to the warnings of 
Cato ; yet he remained indolent ; and Cato, who perceiv- 
ed the political neceflity of oppofing Caefar, determined 
himfelf to ftand for the confulfhip, that he might thereby 
oblige him either to lay down his arms or difcover his de- 
signs. Cato's competitors were both men of credit ; 
but Sulpicius,} who was one of them, had himfelf de- 

* Dion calls thii an eulogium and a petition, tflraiiov ri o^tta 

f Munatius Plancus, who in the Greek is miflakenly called Flac- 
cus, was then tribune of the people. He was accufcd by Cicero^ 
and defended by Pompey, but unanimoufly condemned. 

^The competitors were M. Claudius Marcellus, and Servius 
Sulpicius Kufus. The latter, according to Dion, was chofen for 
his knowledge of the laws, and the former for bis eloquence. 
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nyed great advantages from the authority of Cato. On 
this account, he wascenfured as ungrateful ; though Cato 
was not offended ; " For what wonder," faid he, " is it, 
** that what a man efteems the greateft happinefs, he 
** (hould not give up ta another V* He procured an act 
in the fenate, that no candidate fhould canvafs by means 
of others. This exafperated the people, becaufe it cut off 
at once the means or cultivating favor, and conveying 
bribes ; and thereby rendered the lower order of citizens 
poor and infignificant. Lt was in fome meafure owing to 
this aft that he loft the confulfliip ; for he confulted his 
dignity too much to canvafs in a popular manner himfelfj 
and his friends could not then do it for him. 

A repulfe, in this cafe, is for fome time attended with 
(hame and forrow both to the candidate and his friends ; 
but Cato was fo little affefted by it, that he anointed hipi- 
felf to play at ball, and walked as ufual after dinner witli 
his friends in the foruniy without his (hoes or his tunic. 
Gicero, fenfible how much Rome wanted fuch a conful, at 
once blamed his indolence, with regard to courting the 
people on this occafion, and his inattention to a future Aic- 
ccfs ; whereas he had twice applied for the praetorfhip. 
Cato anfweredthat his ill fuccefsin the latter cale was not 
owing to the averfion of the people, but to the corrupt and 
<?ompuirive meafures ufedamongft them ; while in an ap- 
plication for the confulfhip no fuch meafures could be uf- 
ed ; and he was fenfible, therefore, that the citizens were 
offended by thofe manners which it did not become a wife 
man either to change for their fakes, or by repeating his 
application, to expofe himfelf to the fame ill fuccefs. 

Caefar had, at this time, obtained many dangerous vic- 
tories over warlike nations j and had fallen upon the Ger-- 
mans, though at peace with the Romans, and flain three 
hundred thoufand of them. Many of the citizens, on this 
occasion, voted a public thankfgiving ; but Cato was of 
a different opinion, and faid, *< That Caefar fhould be 
«• given up to the nations be had injured, that his conduct 
*' might not bring a curfe upon the city j yet the gods,** 
he faid, ** ought to be thanked, notwithftanding, that the ' 
«• foldiers had not fufFered for the madnefs and wicked- 
** nefs of tlieir general, but that they had in mercy fpared 
*« the date.'* Caefar, upon this, fent letters to the fenate • 
f«U ot invectives againfl Cato, When they.were^-ead, , 
4 H h a 
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Cato rofe with great calmnefs, and in a fpeech, fo regular 
that feemed premeditated, faid, that, with regard to 
the letters, as they contained nothing but a little of 
Caefar's buffoonery, they deferved not to be anfwered ; 
and then, laying open the whole plan of Caeffar's conduct, 
more like a friend, who knew his bofom counfels, than an 
enemy, he fhowed the fenate that it was not the Britons* 
or the Gauls they had to fear, but Caefar himfelf. This 
alarmed them fo much, that Caefar's friends were forry 
they had produced the letters that occafioned it. Noth- 
ing, however, was then refolved upon ; only it was de- 
bated concerning the propriety of appointing a fuccefl^r 
to Caefar ; and when Caefar's friends required, that, in 
cafe thereof, Pompey too fliould relinquifli his army, and 
give up his provinces ; ** Now," cried Cato, *• is com- 
•* ing to pafs the event that I foretold.f It is obvious, 
^< that Caefar will have recourfe to arms ; and that the 
• power which he has obtained by deceiving the people, 
*• nt will make ufe of to enflave them." However, Cato 
had but little influence out of the fenate, for the people 
were bent on aggrandizing Cxfar ; and even the fenate, 
while convinced by the arguments of Cato,~was afraid of 
the people. 

When the news was brought that Caefar had taken Ari- 
xninum, and was advancing with his army towards Rome^ 
the people in general, and even Pompey, caft their eyes 
upon Cato, as on the only perfon who had forefeen the 
original defigns of Caefar. " Had ye then," faid Cato, 
** attended to my counfels, you would neither now have 

* Amiot thinks wc ought here to read Ff p/xdtytfy ,and not Bpiluvtur^ 
-f But was not this very impolitic in Cato ? Was it not a vaia 
fecrifice to his ambition of prophecy ? Cac£ar could not long re- 
main unacquainted with what had pa{red in the fenate ; and Ca- 
to's obfervation on this occafion was not much more difcreet thaa 
it would be to tell a madman, who had a flambeau in bis hand, that 
]\c intended to burn a houfe. Cato, in our opinion, with all his 
virtue, contributed do lefsto the deftru£lion of the commonwealth 
than Czclar himfelf. Wberefbre did he idly exafperate that ambi- 
tious man, by objedling againft a public thankfgiving for bis vic- 
tories ? There was a prejudice in that part of Cato*s conduct, which 
had but the (hadow of virtue to fupport it. Nay, it is more than 
probable, that it was out of fpite to Caefar, that Cato gave the whole 
eonfular power to Pompey. It muft be remembered that Caefar 
>ad debauched Cato's fifter. 
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" feared the power of on*e man, nor would it have been 
** in one man that you (hould have placed your hopes." 
Pompey anfwered, that " Cato had mdeed been a better 
** prophety but that he had himfelf a6ltd a more friendly 
<* part." And Cato then advifed the fenate to put every 
thing into the hands of Pompey ; " For the authors of 
** great evils," he faid, " knew beft how to remove 
** tnem," As Pompey perceived that his forces were in- 
fufficient, and even the few that he had by no means 
hearty in his caufe, he thought proper to leave the city. 
Cato, being determined to follow him, fent his youngelt 
fon to Munatius, who was in the country of the Brutii, 
and took the eldeflr along with him. As his family, and 
particularly his daughters, wanted a proper fuperintend- 
anty he took Marcia again, who was then a rich widow ; 
for Hortenfius was dead, and had left her his whole eftate. 
This circumflance gave Casfar occafion to reproach Cato 
with his avarice, and to call him the mercenary hufband. 
*« For why," faid he, " did he part with her, if he had 
" occafion for her himfelf ? And, if he had not occafion 
•* for her, why did he tak* her again ? The reafon is 
** obvious. It was the wealth of Hortenfius. He lent 
«* the young man his wife, that he might make her a rich 
** widow." But, in anfwer to this, one need only quote 
that paflage of Euripides,* 

Call Hercules a coward ! 

I 

For it would be equallv abfurd to rieproach Cato with 
covetoufnefs, as it would be to charge Hercules with want 
of courage. Whether the conduct of Cato was altogeth- 
er unexceptionable in this- affair, is another queflion. 
However, as foon as he had remarried Marcia, he gave 
her the charge of his family, and followed Pompey. 

From that time, it is faid that he neither cut his hair, 
nor fhaved his beard, nor wore a garland ; but was uni. 
form in his drefs, as in his anguifh for his country. On 
which fide foever viflory might for a while declare, he 
changed not on that account his habit. Being appointed 
to the government of Sicily, he pafled over to Syracufe ; 
and finding that Afmius Pollio was arrived at MefTania 
with a detachment from the enemy, he fent to him to de- 

* This paiTagc i« in the 6rl^ aA of the lUrcuUs furtns. 
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mand the reafon of his coming ; but Pollio only anTirered' 
his queftion by another, and demanded of Cato to know 
the caufe of thofe revolutions. When he was informed 
that Pompcy had evacuated Italy, and was encamped at 
Dyrrhachiiim, "How myfterious," faid he, *' are the 
" ways of Providence ! When Pompey neither a£led upon 
** the principles of wifdom, nor or judicc, he was invin- 
*' cible ; but now tliat he would fave the liberties of his 
** country, his pood fortune feems.to have forfaken him. 
" Afinius," he faid, " he could ealily drive out of Sicily ; 
** but as greater fupplics were at hand, he was unwilling 
** to involve the illand in war." He therefore advifed 
the Syracufans to confult their fafety, by joining the 
ftronger party ; pnd foon after let fail. When he came to 
Pompey, his'conlhnt fentiments were, that thcwarfbaiild 
be procrastinated in hopes of peace ; for that, if tliey 
came to blows, which party foever micht be fuccefsful, the 
event would be decifive againll the liberties of theftate. 
He alfo prevailed on Pompey, and the council of war, that 
neither any city fuhje<^t to the Romans fhould be facked, 
nor any Roman killed, except in the field of battle. By 
this he jjained great glory, and brought over many, by his 
humanity, to the intereft of Pompey. 

When he went into Afia, for the purpofe of raifing men 
and fhips, he took with h«m his fifter Servilia, and a littte 
bov that fhc had by LiiciiUus ; for fince the death of her 
Jiufband, ihc Iiad lived with him ; and this circumffanceof 
putting hcrfelf under the eye of Cato, and of following 
him througlj the fevere difcpline of camps, greatly re- 
covered her reputation ; yet Gsefar did not fail to cenfure 
Cato even on her account. 

Though Pompey's officers in Afia did not think that 
they ha(l much need of Caio's aflfiftance ; yet he brouf^ht 
over the Rhodians to their intereft : and there leavingliia 
fitter Servilia and her fon, he joined Pompey's forces, 
which were now on a refpedtable footing, both by Tea and 
land. It was on rhis occafion that Pompey difcovered his 
final views. At firit, he intended to have given Ca»o the 
fiipreme naval command ; and he had then no fewer than 
jive hundred men of war, bcfidc an infinite number of open 
galleys and tenders. Reflecting, iiov/ever, or reminded by 
his friends, that Cato's great principle was on all cccafion's 
to refcue the commonwealth from the government of an 
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individual ; and that, if invefted with fo confiderable a 
power himfelf, the moment Caefar fhould be vanquifhed, 
lie would oblige Pompey too to lay down his arras, and 
Itibmit to the laws ; he changed his intentions, thoug^h he 
had already mentioned them to Cato, and gave the com- 
Bumd of the fleet to Bibulus. The zeal of Cato, however, 
was not abated by this conduct. When they were on the 
eve of-^battle at Dyrrhachium, Pompey himfelf addrefled 
snd encouraged ^tjie army, and ordered his officers to do 
the fame. Their addreffes notwithflanding, were coldly 
received. But when Cat* rofe, and fpoke opon the prin- 
ciples of philofophy, concerning liberty, virtue, death and 
glory ; when, by his impaflionate aflion, he (howed that 
he felt what he fpoke,. and that his eloquence took its glow- 
ing colors from his foul ; when he concluded with an in- 
vocation to the gods, as witnefles of their efforts for the 
prefervation of their country,, the plaudits of the army rent 
the (kies ; and the generals marched on in full confidence 
of vi6lory. They fought, and were viflbrious ; though 
Caefar's good genius availed him of the frigid caution and 
diffidence of Pompey, and rendered the vi6lory incomplete. 
But thelie things have been mentioned in the life of Pom- 
pey. Amid the general joy that followed this fuccefs, Ca- 
to alone mourned over his country, and bewailed that fatal 
and cruel ambition, which covered the field with the bodies 
of citizens, fallen by the hands of each other.. "When Pom- 
pey, in purfuit of Caefar, proceeded to TheflTaly, and left 
m Dyrrhachium a large quantity of arms and treafure^ 
togetner with feme friends and relations, he gave the whole 
in charge to Cato, with the command of fifteen cohorts 
onlv ; for f!ill he was afraid of his republican principles. 
If he fhould be vanquifhed, indeed, he knew he would be ■ 
faithful to him ; but if he fhould be vi6lor, he knew, at 
the fame lime, that he would not permit him to reap the 
reward of conquefl in the fweets of abfolute power. Ca- 
to, however, had the fatisfadion of being attended by 
many illuflrious perfons in Dyrrhachium. 

After the fatal overthrow at Pharfalia, Cato determined, 
in cafe of Pompey's death, to conduct the people under 
his charge to Italy, and then to retire into exile, far from 
the cognizance of the power of the tyrant ; but if Pom- 
pey furvived, he was refolved to keep his little forces to- 
•gether for him. With this defign, he palTed into Cor- 
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cyra, where llie fleet was Rationed ; and would there 
have refigned his command to Cicero, becaufc he had been 
conful, and himlelf only praetor. But Cicero declined it, 
and fct fail for Italy. Pompcy the Younger rerentedthis 
defeflion, and was about to lay violent hands on Cicero 
and fome others, but Cato prevented him by private cx- 
poflulation ; and thus Caved the lives both of Cicero and 
the red. 

Cato, upon a fuppofitioa that Pompey the Great would 
make his efcape into Kgypt or Lybia, p*lpared to follow 
him, together with his little force, after having firft given, 
to fuch as chofe it, the liberty of flaying behind. As foon 
as he had reached the African coafl, he met with Sextui, 
Pompcy's younger (on, who acquainted him with the death 
of his father. This greatly afHifled the h'ttle band j but ' 
as Pompcy was no more, they unanimoufly refolved t« 
have no other leader than Cato. Cato, out of comp^fiion 
to the lioneft men that had put their confidence in him, 
and becaufe he would not leaye them deftitutein a foreign 
country, took upon him the command. He firft made for 
Cyrene, and was received by the people, though they had 
before fliut their gates again/l I.p.bienus. Here he under- 
ftood that Scipio, Fompey'c; faiherinlaw, was entertained 
by Juba ; and that Appius Varus, to whom Pompey l^ad 
given the government of Africa, had joined theni with 
l\:s forces. Cato, therefore, refolved to march to them 
by land, as it was now winter. He had got together a 
great many aires to carry water; and furnilbed hini/clf 
alfo with cattle and other vii^tuailing provifions, as well 
as with a number of carria^^cs. He had likewife in his 
train fowje of the people called Pfylli,* who obviate the 

• Thefe people were fo called from their king Pfyllus, whofc 
tomb was in the region of the Syrres. Varro tells us, that to try ibc 
legitimacy of their children, tliey fuifer them to be bitten by a ven- 
omous Icrpent ; and if they iurvive the wound, they conclude that 
they are not fpurious. Crates Pergrjmcnus fays, there were a people 
©f tliis kind at Faros, on the Helieipont, called Ophiogcnes, whofc 
touch alone was a cure for the bite of a fcrpent. Cellus oblervcs, that 
the Pfylli fuck out the poifoTi from the wound, not by any fuperi- 
or fkiU or quality, but becaufc thoy have courage enough to do it. 
Some wiiters have afl'erlcd that the Pfylli h;>ve aii innate quality in 
their conilitution that is poilonous to Urptjits ; ?nd that tlie fmellof 
it throws tbcnp ioto a profound flcep. Pliiiy maiuuins, th^t every 
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bad cfFe6ls of the bite of ferpents, by fucking but the poi- 
fon ; and deprive the ferpents themfeJves of their feroci- 
ty by their charms. During a continued march for {even 
days, he was always forenaoff, though he made ufe of nei- 
ther horfe nor chariot. Ever after the unfortunate bat- 
tle of Pharfalia, he ate fitting,* intending it as an addi- 
tional token of mourning, that he never lay down except 
te deep. 

By the end of winter he reached the place of his defig- 
nation in Lybia, with an army of near ten thoufand men. 
The affairs of Scipio and Varus were in a bad fituation, 
by reafon of the mifunderf^anding and diftradtion which 
prevailed between them, and which led them to pay their 
court with great fervility to Juba, whofe wealth and pow- 
^r rendered him intolerably arrogant. For when he fir ft 
cave Cato audience, he took his place between Scipio and 
Cato. But Cuto took up his cliair, and removed it to the 
other fide of Scipio ; thus giving him the moll honorable 

Elace, though he was his enemy, and had publifhed a li. 
el againft him. Cato*s adverlaries have not paid proper 
regard to his fpirit on this occalion, but they have been 
ready enough to blame him for putting Philottratus in the 
middle, when he was walking w ith him one day in Sicily, 
though he did it entirely out of regard to philofophy. In 
this manner he humbled Juba, who had confidercd Scipio 
and Varus as little more than his lieutenants ; and he took 
care alfo to reconcile them to each other. 

The whole army then defired him to take the command 
upon him ; and Scipio and Varus readily offered to rdign 
it 5 but he faid, ** He would not tranfgrefs the laws, for 

loan has inhimfclf a natural poifon for ferpents ; and that tho fee rca- 
tUTCs will [hun tli«: human faliva, .ns they would boiling water. 'I he 
fafting t<iliva, in particular, if itccines wiihin ilicir niou'Jis, kills 
them immediately. 1 f, therefore, wc may believe that the human lal- 
iva is an antidoto 10 thepoiion of a icr;>ci)t, we Hiail ha\cno occa- 
fion to believe, at the lame time, that tl:e Flylii were endowed with 
any pecuiiarq»i.».litiesof this kind, but thatihcir luccels in theie 0})»:- 
rations aroic, as CcH'iis li<>ys, Kx audacia i>i.i Ci^rfirmata. However, tiiey 
in?dc aconiiderabletrade ot it ; and \»e art* affuied, il'ar they have 
bc*n known to Hnport the Airic^n icrpc-.its into Icily, ai-.d oilurr 
countries, to incrcale their gain. Tliny lays, ilii'v br )u;.Iit icoipi- 
ons info Jsicily, but they would not livo in ihi.: rili.iixl. 

♦ The colli ul Varro didti.e lurac iiiitr the Utilw 01 CamLt. U 
was a ceremony of mourning. 
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*< the fake of which he was waging war with the man wh« 
" trampled upon thera i nor, when he wsls on\y propnefr^ 
** take the command from a procon/uL*' For Scipio had 
been appointed proconful ; and his name infpired tne gen- 
erality with hopes of fuccefs ; for they thought a Sdpio 
could not be beaten in Africa. 

Scipio being eftablifhed commander in chief, to gratify 
Juba, was inclined to put all the inhabitants o( Uticato 
the fword, and to raze the city, as a place engaged in the 
interefl of Csefar. But Cato would not fuffer it ; he in. 
veighed loudly in council againft that dedgn, invoking 
heaven and earth to oppofe it ; and, with much difficulty ^ 
refcued that people out of the hands of cruelty. After 
which, partly on their application, and partly at the re- 
quett ot Scipio, he agreed to take the command of the 
town, that it might neither willingly nor unwillingly h\\ 
into the hands of Caefar. Indeed, it was a place very con- 
venient and advantageous to thofe who were maflers of it ; 
and Cato added much to its firength, as well as conveni- 
ence ; for he brought into it a vafl quantity of breadcom, 
repaired the walls, ere£led towers, and fortified it with 
ditches and ramparts. Then he armed all the youth of 
Utica, and pofted them in the trenches under his eye ; as 
for the refl of the inhabitants, he kept them clofe withia 
the walls ; but, at the fame time, took great care that 
they fliould fuffer no injury of any kind from the Romans. 
And by the fupply of arms, of money, and provifions, 
which he fent in great quantities to the camp, Utica came 
to be confidered as the principal magazine. 

The advice he had before given Pompey, he now gave 
to Scipio, " Not to rifle a battle with an able and cxpe- 
" rienccd warrior, but to take the advantage of time, 
** which moft effe^hially blafts the growth of tyranny.'* 
Scipio, however, in his rafhnefs, defpifed thefe counfels, 
and once even fcrupled not to reproach Cato with coward- 
ice J aflcino^ him, «* Whether he could not be fatisfied 
•» with fitting ftill himfelf within walls and bars, unlefs 
** he hindered others from taking bolder meafures upon 
•* occafion V* Cato wrote back, ** That he was ready to 
•* crofs over into Italy with the horfe and foot which he 
** had brought into Africa, and, by bringing Caefar upon 
" himfelf, to draw him from his defign againft J?cipio." 
But Scipio only ridiculed the propofal ; and it was plain 
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that Cato now repented his giving up to him the com- 
tnand, fince he faw that Scipio would take no rational 
fcheme for the condu6l of the war ; and that i^ he fliould, 
beyond all expe6lation, fucceed, he would behave with no 
kind of moderation to the citizens. — It was therefore 
Cato's judgment, and he often declared it to his friends, 
** That, by reafon of the incapacity and raflinefs of the 
** generals, he could hope no good end of the war j and 
** rhat, even if vidlory fhould declare for them, and Caefar 
'« be deftroycd, for his part, he would not ftay at Rome, 
** but fly from the cruelty and inhumanity of Scipio, who 
** already threw out infolent menaces againft many of the 
•* Romans." 

The thing came to pafs fooner than he expedled. 
About midnight a perfon arrived from the army, whence 
he had been three days in coming, with news that a great 
battle had been fought at Thapfus ; that all was loft ; that 
Caefar was mafter of both the camps ; and that Scipio and 
juba were fled with a few troops, which had efcaped the 
general (laughter. 

On the receipt of fuch tidings, the people of Utica, as 
might be expelled amidft the apprehenfions of night and 
war, were in the utmoft diftra6lion, and could fcarce keep 
themfelves within the walls. But Cato making his appear- 
ance among the citizens, who were running up and 
down the ftreetswith great confuHon and clamor, encour- 
aged them in the beft manner he could. To remove the 
violence of terror and aftonifhment, he told them the cafe 
might not be fo bad as it was reprefented, the misfortune 
being.poflib]y exaggerated by report ; and. thus he calmed 
the prefent tumult. As foon as it was light he fummoned 
to the temple of Jupiter, the three hundred, whom he made 
ufc of as a council. Thefe were the Romans who traficked 
there in merchandife and exchange of money ; and to 
them he added all their fenators and their fons. While 
they were airembling, he entered the houfe with great 
compofure and firmnefs of look, as if nothing extraordi- 
nary had happened ; and read a book which he had in his 
hand. This contained an account of the ftores, the corn> 
the arms, and other implements of war, and the mufters. 

When they were met, he opened the matter. ** With 
** commending the three hundred, for the extraordinary 
<* alacrity and fidelity they had ftiowed in ferving the pub- 

VOL. IV. I I 
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«Mic caufc with their purfes, their perfons, and their 
^* councils ; and exhorting them not to entertain different 
'* views, or to endeavor to fave themfelves by flight. 
** For," continued he, " if you keepin a body, CaDfarw'dl 
** not hold you in fuch contempt, if you continue the war; 
«< and you will be more likely to be fpared, if you have 
** rccourfe to fubmiiTion.- I defire you will con(ider the 
*' point thoroughly, and what rcfolution foever you may 
** take, I will not blame you. If you are incliaed to 
*' go with the flream of fortune, I (hall impute the change 
" to the neceflity of the times. If you bear up againft their 
*' threatening afpect, and continue to face danger in the 
*<cau(eof liberty, I will be your fellowfoldier, as well 
«* as captain, till our country has experienced the laftiflTues 
•• of her fate : Our country, which is not in Utica, or 
•• Adrymettum, but Rome; and (he, in her vail refourccs, 
*' has often recovered herfelf from greater falls than this. 
•• Many refourccs we certainly have at prefent ; and the 
<< principal is, - that we have to contend with a man whofe 
*' occafions oblige* him, to attend various objects. Spain 
" is gone over to young Pompey, and Rome, as yet un- 
** accuflomed.tq the yo^e, is ready to.fpurn it from her, 
*' and to rife on any profpef^- of change. Nor is danger 
«< to be declined; In this. you may take -your enemy for a 
** pattern, who. is. prodigal of his blood in the nioft ini- 
*• quitous caufe^j whereas, if you fuccced, you will live 
** extremely happy ; if you milicarry, the uncertainties of 
** war will beterminated with a glorious death. Howev- 
** er deliberate among yourfelves as to the fleps you 
«* Ihould take, firlt entreating heaven to profper yourde- 
** terminations, in a manner worthy the courage and zeal 
•* you have already fhown." 

This fpeech of Cato's infpircd fome with confidence, 
and even with hope ; and the generality were To much af- 
fe<5ted with his intrepid, his generous, and humane turn 
of mind, that they al molt forgot their iirefent danger; 
and looking upon nim as the only general tliat was invin- 
cible, and fuperior to all fortune, ** Tliey defired him 
** to make what ufe he thought proper of their fort unesand 
** their arms ; for that it was better to die under his ban- 
•* ner, than to fave their lives at the expenfe of betraying 
«* fo much virtue." One of tlic council obfcrved tlie ex- 
pediency of a decree for enfranchiiing ti^ (laves, and many 
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•om mended the motion: Cato, however, faid, **HewGiild 
** not do that, bccaufe it was neither juft nor lawful ; 
•* but fuch as their niafters would voluntarily difcharge, 
♦* he would receive, provided they were of proper age to 
**bear arms.'* This many promifed to do; and Cato 
withdrew, after having ordered lilts to be made out of all 
that fhould ofier. 

A little after this, letters were brought him from Juba 
and Scipio. Juba, who lay with a fmall corps, concealed 
in the mountains, defired to know Cato's intentions ; pro- 
jioiing to wait for him if he left Utica, or to affift him if 
ne chofe to ftand a ficge. Scipio alfo lay at anchor under 
a promontory near Uiica, expecting an anfwcr on the 
J&flie account. 

Cato ihoughl itadvifeable to keep the meflehgers till he 
Should know the final determination of the three hundred. 
All of the patrician order, with great readinefsenfranchif- 
ed and armed their flaves ; but as for the three hundred, 
•who dealt in traffic and loans of money at high intereft,and 
whofe flaves were a colifiderable part of their fortune, the 
imprefEon which Cato's fpeech had made upon them,did not 
jak long. As foine bodies eafily receive beat, and as ea(ily 
grow cold again when the fire is removed ; lo the fight of 
&ato warmed and liberalized thcfe traders ; but when they 
came to consider the matter among thcmfelves, the dread 
of Casfar foon put to flight their reverence for Cato, and 
for. virtue. For thus they tajked-—" What are we, and 
■• what is the man whofe orders we refufe to receive ? Is it 
•• not Caefar, into whofe hands the whole power of the 
** Roman empire is fallen ? And furely none of us is a 
«* Scipio, a Pompey, or a Cato, Shall we, at a time 
«' when their fears make all men entertain fentiments be- 
** neaih their dip,nity~Shall we, in Utica, fight for the 
•* liberty of Rome, with a man againft whom Cato and 
** Pompey the Great durft not make a (land in Italy ? 
«• Shall we enfranchife our (laves to oppofe Caefar, who 
** have no more liberty ourfelves, than that conque/or i^ 
*• pleafed to leave us ? Ah ! wretches that wc are ! Let us 
f* at ]a(t know ourfelves, and fend deputies to intercede 
•* with him for mercy." This was the language of the moi^ 
moderate amongthe tliree hundred ; but the greateilpartof 
them lay in wait for the patricians, thinking, if they could 
feia^ upon them, they (hould moreealily make their peace 
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with Caefar. Caro fiirpe6Ved the change, but made do re- 
monflrance againfl it ; he only wrote to Scipio and Juba, 
to keep at a difiance i'rom Utica, becaufe the three hund- 
led were not to be de^^nded upon. 

In the mean time a confiderable body of caFalry, who 
had efcaped out of the battle, approached Utica, anddef- 
patched three men to Cato, tlraugh they could come to no 
imanimous refolution. For fome were for joining Jiiba, 
fome Cato, and others were afraid to enter Utica. This 
account being brought fo Cato, he ordered Marcus Ro- 
brius to attend to the bufinefs of the three hundred, and 
quietly take down ti^e names of fuch as oifered to fet free 
their flaves, without pretending to ufe the Uaft compul- 
/ion. Then he went out of the town, taking the fenators 
with hiniy to a conference with the principal officers of the 
cavalry. He entreated their officers not to abandon fo 
many koman fenators ; nor to choofe Juba, rather than 
Cato, for their general, but to join and mutually contri- 
bute to each other's fafety, by entering the city which was 
impregnable in point of flrength, and had provinons and 
every thing neceflary for defence for many years. The 
fenators feconded this application with prayers and tears. 
The officers went to confult the troops under their com- 
mand ; and Cato, with the fenators, fat down upon one 
•f the mounds to wait their anfwer. 

At that moment Rubrius came up in great fury, inveigh- 
ing againft the three hundred, who he faid, behaved in 
a very diforderly manner, and were railing commotions in 
tlie city. Upon this, many of the fenators thought their 
condition defperate, and gave into the utmofl expreffiont 
of grief. But Cato endeavored to encourage them, and 
requefted the three hundred to have patience. 

Nor was there any thing moderate in the propofals of 
the cavalry. The anfwer from them was, "That they 
** had no dedre to be in the pay of Juba ; nor did they 
•* fear Caefar while they (hould have Cato for their general; 
** but to be fhut up with Uticans, Phoenicians, who would 
** change with the wind, was a circumflance which they 
" could not bear to think of. For" faid they, " if they arc 
" quiat now, yet when Caefar arrives, they will betray us 
" and confpire our deftru6lion. Whoever, therefore, de- 
" fires us to range under his banners there, muft firft expel 
** the Uticans, or put them to the fword, and then call us 
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" into a place clear of enemies and barbarians." Thcfe 
propofals appeared to Cato extremely barbarous and fa- 
vage ; however, he mildly anfwered, " That he would 
talk with the three hundred about them." Then entering 
the city again, he applied to that fet of men, who now 
no longer, out of reverence to him, difTembled or palli- 
ated their defigns. They openly expreflcd their refent- 
inent, that any citizens fhoula prefume to lead them againft 
Caefar, with whom all conteft was beyond their power and 
their hopes. Nay, fome went fo far as to fay, " That the 
•* fenators ought to be detslined in the town till Caefar 
•'came." Cato let this.pafs as if he heard it not; and, 
indeed, he was a little deaf. 

But being informed that the cavalry were marching off, 
he was afraid that the three hundred would take fome def- 
perate ftep with refpefl to the fenators; and he therefore 
went In purfuit of them with his friends. As he found 
tfcey were got under march, he rode after them. It was 
'w'ith pleafure they faw him approach ; and they exhorted 
him to go with them, and fave his life with tlieirs. On 
this occafion, it is faid, that Cato fhed tears, while he 
interceded with extended hands in behalf of the fenators. 
He even turned the heads of iome of their horfcs, and 
laid hold of their armor, till he prevailed with them 
to ftay, at leaft, that day, to fecure the retreat of the 
fenators. 

When he came back with them,. and had committed the- 
charge of the gates to fome, and the citidel to others, the 
three hundred were under great apprehenfions of being 
plinifhed for their inconftancy, and fent to beg of Cato, 
py all means, to come and fpeak to them. But the fena- 
tors Would not fuffer him to go. They faid they would 
never let their guardian and deliverer come into the 
hands of fuch perfidious and traiterous men. It was now, 
indeed, that Cato*s virtue appeared to all ranks of men 
in Utica in the cleared light and commanded the highed 
love and admiration. Nothing could be more evident, 
than that the mod perfe6l integrity was the guide of his 
anions. He had long refolved to put an end to his being, 
and yet he fubmitted to inexprelTible labors, cares, and 
€onfli<5ls, for others; that, after he had fecured their lives, 
he might relinquifh his own. For his intention;;^ in that 
ii2 
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rcfpedl were obvious enough, though he endeavored" !•' 
conceal them. 

Therefore, after having fatisfied the fenators as well as 
he could, he went alone to wait upon the three hundred. 
«* They thanked him for the favor, and entreated him 
*< to truft them and make ufe of their fervices ; but as thejr 
«• were not Gala's, nor had Cato*s dignity of mind, 
** they hoped he would pity their weaknefs. They 
" told him they had refolved to fend deputies to Caefar, to 
*< intercede firfl and principally for Cato. If that requeft 
** (hould not be granted, they would have no obligation 
" to him for any favor to themfelves ; but as long as they 
** had breath would fight for Cato.'' Cato made his ac- 
knowledgments for their regard, and advifed them to 
fend immediately to intercede for themfelves. *« For me," 
faid he, " intercede net. It is for the conquered to turn 
*' fuppliants, and for thofe who~ have done an injury to 
" beg pardon. For my. part, I have been unconquered 
*« through life, and fuperior in the thing 1 wifhed to be ; 
** for in jufticeand honor I am Caefar's fuperior. Ccfar 
** is the vanquifhed, the filling man, being now clearly 
'* convifled of thofe d^Hgns againfl his country which he 
«' had long denied." 

After he had thus fpoken to the three hundred, he 
left them j and being informed, that Caefar was already 
on his march to Utica, " Strange !" faid he, '* it ieems 
he takes us for men." He then went to <he fenators, 
and defired them to haften their flight .while the ca. 
valry remained. He likewife fhut all the gates, ex- 
cept that which leads to the fea ; appointed (hips for 
thofe who were to depart ; provided for good order 
in the town ; redreffed grievances 4 compofed didurb- 
ances, and furniftied all who wanted with the neceflary 
provifions for the voyage. About this time Marcus Oc- 
tavius* approached the place with two legions ; and, as 
foon as he had encamped, fent to defire Cato to fettle with 
him the bufinefs of the command. Cato gave the mef- 
lengers no anfwer, but turning to his friends, faid, 
*' Need we wonder that our caufe has not profpcrcd^ 

♦ The Came who commanded Pompcy's flwfc. 
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<* when we retain our ambition on the very brink of- 
" ruin ?" 

In the mean time, having intelligence that the cavalry^ 
at their departure, were taking the goods of the Uticans, 
as lawful prize, he hafiened up to them, andfnatched the 
plunder out of the hands of the foremoft ; upon which 
they all threw down what they had got, and retired in 
filence, dejected and ashamed. He then aflembled the 
Uticans, and applied to them in behaU of the three hun- 
dred, defiring them not to exafperate Caefar againft thofe 
Romans, but to adt in concert with them, and confult each 
other's fafety. After which he returned to the fea fide to 
look upun the embarkation ; and fuch of his friends and 
acquaintances as he could perfuade to go^ he embraced, 
and difmiflfed with great marks of aiFeflion. Uis fon was 
not willing to go with the red ; and he thought it was 
not right to infift on his leaving a father he was io fond of.- 
There was one Statyllius,* a young man, who affected a 
firmnefs of refolution above his years, and, in all refpedls, 
iludied to appear like Cato, fuperior to paflion. As this 
young man's enmity to Caefar was well known, Cato de- 
fircd him by all means to take fliip with the reft ; and, 
when he found him bent upon ftaying, he turned to Apol- 
lonides the Stoic, and Demetrius the Peripatetic, and iaid, 
** It is your bufmefs to reduce this man's extravagance of 
*• mind, and to make him fee what is for his good." He 
jiovf difmilfed all except fuch as had bufinefs of import- 
ance with him ; and upon thefe he fpent that night and 
great part of the day lollowing. 

Lucius Csefar, a relation of the conqueror, who intend- 
ed to intercede for the three hundred, defired Cato to aflift 
him in compofing a fuitable fpeech. " And for you," faid 
ke, ^*.I fhall think it an honor to become the moft humble 
'* fuppliant, and even to throw myfelf at his feet." Cato, 
however, would not fuffer it : **^IfI chofe to be indebt- 
*« ed," faid he, ** to Caefar for my life, I ought to go in 
** perfon, and without any mediator ; but I will not have 
«* any obligation to a tyrant in a bufinefs by which he fub- 
** verts the laws. And he does fubvert the laws, by fav- 

♦ This brave young Roman was the fame, who after the battle 
•f Philippi, went through the enemy, to inquire into the condition 
•f Brutus's camp, and was ilain in bis return by Caefar's foldicis . 
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" ing, as a mafter, thote over whom he has no right of 
•< auihority. Neverthelefs, we will confider, if ycru pteafe, 
«* how to make your application mod eft'edtual in behalf 
«< of the three hundred." 

After he had fpent fome time with Lucius Cxfar upoji 
this affair, he recommended his fon and friends to his pro- 
te6>ion, conduced him a little on his way, and then took 
his leave, and retired to his own houfe. His fon and the 
rell of his friends being aflerabled there, he difcourfed 
with them aconfiderable^imc ; and, among other things, 
charged the young man to take no (hare in the adminiftra- 
tion. " For the Hate of affairs," faid he, " is fttch, that 
" it is impoffible for you to fill any office in a manner wor- 
" thy ot Cato ; and to do it otherwife, would be anwor* 
«« thy of yourfelf." 

In the evening he went to the bath ; where bethinking 
himfclf of Statyllius, he called out aloud to ApoUonidcs, 
and faid, " Have you taken down the pride of that youngs 
" man ? And is he gone without bidding us farewell ?" 
•* No indeed,** anfwered the philofopher, " wc have taken 
'* a great deal of pains with him ; but he continues ai 
** lofty and refolute as ever ; he fays he will ftay, and ccr- 
** tainly follow your conduct." Cato then fmilcd, and" 
faid, " That will foon be feen." 

After bathing, he went to (upper, with a large compa- 
ny, at which he fate, as he had always done fincc the bat- 
tle of Pharfalia ; for (as we obfcrvcd above) he never 
now lays down except to flcep. All his friend.s, and the 
magiftrates of Utica, fupped with him. After fupper, the 
wine was feafoned with much wit and learning ; and ma- 
ny queftions in philofophy were propofed and difcuflbd^ 
In the courfe or the converfation, they came to the para- 
doxes of the Stoics (for fo their maxims are commonly 
called) and to this in particular, " That the good man- 
** enly is free, and all bad men are flaves."* The Peripa- 
tetic, in purfuance of his principles, took up the argu-i 
mcnt againft it. Upon which, Cato attackea him with 
great warmth, and in a louder and more vehement accent 
than ufual, carried on a mofl fpirited difcourfe to a confid- 
erable length. From the tenor of it, the whole company 
perceived, he had determined to put an end to his being,. 

* This was not only the fentiment of the Stoics, but of Socrates. 
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to extricate himfelf from the hard conditions on which 
he was to hold it. 

As he found a deep and melancholy filence the confe- 
quence of his difcourfe, he endeavored to recover the 
fpirits of his giicfts, and to remove their fufpicions, by 
talking of their prefent affairs, and exprefling his fears 
both for his friends and partizans who were upon their 
voyage ; and for thofe who had to make their way through 
dry deferts, and a barbarous country. 

After the entertainment was over, he took his ufual 
evening walk with his friends, and gave the officers of the 
guards fuch orders as the occafion required, and then re- 
tired to his chamber. The extraordinary- ardor with 
which he embraced his fon and his friends at this parting, 
recalled all their fufpicions. He lay down, and began to 
read Plato's book on the Immortality of the Soul ; but 
before he had gone through with it, he looked up, and 
took notice that his fword was not at the head of his bed, 
where it ufed to hang ; for his fon had taken it away while 
he was at fupper. He, therefore, called his fervant, and 
afked him, who had taken away his fword ? As the fer- 
vant made no anfwer, he returned to his book ; and, after 
a while, without any appearance of hafte or hurry, as if it 
was only by accident that he called for the fword, he or- 
dered him to bring it. The fervant ftill (JMayed to bring 
it, and he had patience till he had read ouf his book ; but 
then he called his fervants one by one, and in a louder 
tone demanded his fword. At laft he ftruck one of them 
fuch a blow on the mouth, that he hurt his own hand ; 
and growing more angry, and raifing his voice ftill higher, 
he cried, ** I am betrayed and delivered naked to my 
** enemy, by my fon and my fervants." His fon then 
ran in with his friends, and tenderly embracing him, had 
recourfe to tears and entreaties. But Cato rofe up, and, 
with a ftern and awful look, thus exprefTed himfelf :-— 
«* When, and where, did I (how any figns of diftradlion, 
** that nobody offers to diffuade me from any purpofe I 
** may Icem to be wrong in, but I muft be hindered from 
«* purfuing my refolutions, thus difarmed ? And you, 
** young n:r.n, why do you not bind your father ; bind his 
*9 hands behind his back, that when Casfar comes, he 
" may find me utterly incapable of refiflance ? As to 4 
** fword, I have no need of it to defpatch myfelf j for if I 
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** do but hold my breath a while, or dafh my headagainit 
** the wall, it will anfwer the piirpofeas well. 

Upon his ri>caking in this manner, the young man went 
our of the chaniber weeping, and with him all the reft 
except Demetrius and ApoUonides. To thefe philolb- 
phers, he addrefFcd himfclf in a milder tone : — ** Are you 
'* alfo determined to make a man of my age live, whetner 
" he will or ro ? And do you fit here in iilence to watch 
'* me ? Or do you bring any arguments to prove, that, 
** now Cato has no hopes from any other quarter, it is no 
** drfhonor to beg mercy of his enemy ? Why do not you 
•* begin a lecture to inform me better, that, dfifmi fling the 
" opiniuns in which you and I have lived, we may, through 
«* Ca:f;ir*s means, grow wifer, and fo have a ftill greater 
•* obligation to him ? As yet I have determined nothing 
•'* with ref^-ect to niyfclf ; but I ought to have it in my 
'* power to put my piirpofe in f-xecuMon, when I have 
*• formed it. And, indeed, 1 fhall, in fomcmeafwre, con- 
" fult with you, for 1 fhall proceetl in my deliberationi 
<' upon the principles of your philofophy. Be fatisficd 
*< then, and go te)l my fon, if perfuafion will not do, not 
** to have recourfe t:) condraint." 

They made no anfwer, but went out ; the tears falling 
front their eyes as they withdrew. Tlic fword v. as fcnt in 
by d little boy. Hf; drew, and examined it, ar.d finding 
the point a;.d the ^d[\c ^'ood, " Now,'* faid he, *< I ain 
•* mailer of inyfeif." Ihen laying down the fword, he 
took u]} the book a rain, and, it is faid, he perufed the 
whole twice.* At-cr which, he flept fo found, that he 
was heard by thofe who v.cre in waiting without. About 
midi-ight he called for two of his freedmen^, Cleanthei 
the piivfician, and Butas, whom he generally employed 
about public bulincfs. The latter he (ent to the port, to 
ice whether all tiie Romans had put off to fea, and bring 
him word. 

In the mean time he ordered the phyfician to drefs hit 
hand, which was inflamed by the blow he had given hit 
fervant. This was fomeccnr<>laii')n to the whole honfe, 
tor now they thought he had dropt his JeHgn againfl his 
life. Soon after this, Butas leturned, and informed them 
that they were all got off except Cralfus, who liad been 

^ Yet this very dialogue coDdemns fuicide }n the flrongcfl tcnns. 
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iletatned by fome burinefs, but that he intended to em- 
bark very foon, though the wind blew hard, and the fea 
vas tempeftuous. Cato, at this nesvs, fighed in pity of 
his friends at fea, and fent Butas again, that if any of 
them happened to have put back, and ihould be in want 
of any thing, he might.acquaiiit him, with it. . 

By this time the birds began to ling,* and Cato fell 
«frain into a little (lumber. Butas, at his return, told him, 
%U was quiet in the harbor ; upon which, Cato ordered 
him to (hut the door, having nr(t (Iretclied liimfelf on the 
bed, as if he defignedto (leep out the reft of the night. 
But after Butas was gone, he drew his fword, and iiabbed 
himfeif under the breaft. However, he could not (irike 
liard enough on account of the inflammation in his hand, 
9pd therefore did not prefently Gi(;pire, but in the (Sniggle 
with death, fell from the bed, and threwsdown.a little ge- 
ometrical table that (lood by* 

The noife alarming the fervaivts, they cried out, and 
his fon and his friends immediaitely entered the room. 
They found him weltering in his blood, and his bowels 
fallen out ; at the (ame time he was alive, and looked 
upon them. — They were ftruck with incxprellible horror. 
The phyfician approached to examine the wound, and 
finding the bowels uninjured, he put them up, and began 
to few up the wound. But as foon as Cato came a litije 
tohtmfelf, he thru(t away the phyfician, tore open the 
wound, plucked out his own bowels, and immediately ex- 
pired. 

In lefs time than one would think all the family could 
be informed of this fad event, the three hundred were at 
the door ; and a little after all the people of Uticu 
thronged about it, with one voice, calling him ** their 
*• benefaflor, their favior, the only free and unconquered 
*• man." This they did, tho«gh at the fame time, they 
had intelligence that Cacfar was approaching. Neither 
fear, iior the flattery of tlie conqueror, nor the fadHous 
difputes that prevailed among themfelves, could divert 
fhem from doing honor to Caio. They adorned the body 
in a magnificent manner, and, after a fpiendid procefljon 
buried it near the fea ; where now (lands his (latue, with 
a fword in the right hand. 

* ' ■ 'O og>K nmTt>*»iA,Qa9i r^» in Ha><a}f, Athene, 1. x". 
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This great bufmefs over, they began to take meafures 
for faving themfelves and their city. Caefar kad been 
informed by peifons who went to Surrender themfelves, 
that Cato remained in Utica, without any thoughts of 
flight ; that he provided for the efcapeof others indeed, 
but that himfelt, with his friends and his fon, lived there 
without any appearance of tear or appreheniion. Upon 
thete circumdances he could form no probable conje£lu re. 
However, as it was a great point with him, to get him 
into his hands, he advanced to the place, ivith his army, 
with all poflible expedition. And when he had intelli. 
gence of Cato's death, he is reported to have uttered this 
Iho.rt fentence, " Cato, I envy thee thy death, fince thou 
couldefl: envy me the glory of faving thy life." Indeed, 
if Cato had deigned to owe his life to Caefar, he would 
not fo much have tarnifhed his own honor, as to have 
added to that of the conqueror. What might have bcea 
the event is uncertain ; but, in all probability, Casfar would 
have inclined.to the merciful fide. 

Cato died at the age of fortyeight. His fon fuffered 
nothing from Cxfar ; bur, it is faid, he was rather im- 
moral, and that he wascenfured for his condu6l with re- 
fpedt to women. In Cappadocia he lodged at the houfe 
of Marphadates, one of the royal family, who liad a very 
handfome wife ; and as he ftayed there a longer time than 
decency could warrant, fuch jokes as the(ie were pafled 
upon him : ** Cato goes the morrow after the thiiticth day 
•' of the month." — ** Porcius and Marphadates are two 
*' friends who have but one foul ;" for the wife of Mar- 
phadates was named Pfyche^ which fignifies/o«/. — " Cato 
** is a great and jxenerous man, and has a Yoy2i\foul,*^ Nev- 
erthelefi, he wiped off all afperfions by his death ; for 
fighting at Philippi, aRainft Ortavius Caefar and Antony, 
in the caufe of liberty, after his party gave way,- he dif- 
dained to fly. ln(tead of Hipping eut of tlie ai^tfon, he ■ 
cha-llenged the enemy to try ibeirrtrenglh with Cato ; he 
animated fuch of his troops' as had Itcod their ground, and 
fell, acknowledged by his adverfaries a prodigy of valor. 
Cato's daugiiter was much more admired for her vir- 
tue^. She was not interior to her father, either in pru- 
dence or in fortitude ; for being married to Brutus, who 
killed Caefar, fhe was trufted -with the fecret of the con- 
fpiracy, and put a period to her life, in a manner wortliy 
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of her birth and of her virtue ; as we have related in the 
life of Brutus. 

As for Statyllius, who promifcd to imitate the pattern 
of Cato, he would have defpat<:hed himfelf foou after him, 
but was prevented by the philofophers. He approved him- 
ielf afterwards to Brutus a faithful and able officer, and 
fell in the battle of Philippi, 
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XT is not without appearance of probability that fome 
think the fable of Ixion defigned to reprefent the fate of 
ambitious men. Ixion took a cloud inftead of Juno to his 
arms, and the Centaurs were the offspring of their em- 
brace ; the ambitious embrace honor, which is only the 
■image of virtue ; and governed by different impulfes, 
a<5luated by emulation and all the variety of padions, they 
produce nothing pure and genuine ; the whole iflTue is of 
a prepofterous kind. The fbepherds in Sophocles fay of 
their flocks, 

— Thefe are our ftib]c£ls, yet we fervc them, 

And liften to their mute command. 

The fame may be truly affirmed of thofe great ftatefmen 
who govern according to the capricious and violent incli- 
nations of the people. They become (laves to gain the name 
of magidrates and rulers. As in a (hip thofe at the oar can 
fee what is before them better than the pilot, and yet are 
often looking back to him for orders; fo they who take 
their meafures of adminiflration only with a view to pop- • 
ular applaufe, are called governors indeed^ but, in fatt, 
are no more than flaves of rhe people. 

The complete, the honeft ftatefman, has no farther re- 
card to the public opinion, than as the confidence it gains 
him facilitates his defigns, and crowns them with fuccefs. 
An ambitious young man may be allowed, indeed, to 
value himfelf upon his great and good adlions, and to ex- 
pert his portion of fame. For virtues, as Theophraftus 
lays, when they firft begin to grow in perfons of that age 
and difpofition, arecheriftied and ftrengthened by praife, 
and afterwards increafe in proportion as the love or glory 
increafes. But an immoderate pallion for fame, in all 

Vol. IV. K k 
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affairs if dangerous, and in political matters dedmAivi^ 
For, joined to great authority, this pailion drives all that 
are poffeflTed with it into folly and madnefs, while they no 
longer think that glorious which is good, but account 
%i liatever is glorious to be alfo good and honed. There- 
fore, as Phocion faid to Antipater, when he defired fbme- 
ihing of him inconfiflent witn juftice, " You cannot have 
** Phocion for your friend and flatterer too j*' this, or 
'* fomethinglikcit, Ihould be faid to the multitude, ''You 
** cannot have the fame riian both for your governor aod 
•* your flave.'* For that would be no more than exempli- 
fying the fable of the ferpent. The tail, it feems, oneoav 
quarrelled with the head» and, inflead of being forced al« 
vays to follow, infifled that it (hould lead in its turn. 
Accordingly, the tail undertook tJie charge, and, aiit 
moved forward at all adventures, it tore itfelf in a terrible 
manner ; and the head which was thus obliged, againil 
nature, to follow a guide that could neither fee nor hear, 
fuffered likewife in its turn. We fee many under the &mt 
predicament, whofe obje^ is popularity in all the ftepsof 
their adminidration. Attached entirely to the capricious 
vmltitude, they produce fuch difordcrs as they cao nei* 
ther redrefs nor rellrain. 

Thefe obfervations on popularity were fuggelYed to aS| 
by confidering theeffei^s of it in the misfortunes of Tibe- 
rius and Caius Gracchus. In point of dirpoHtion, ofedu' 
cation, and political principles, none could exceed them ; 
yet they were ruined, not ib much by an immoderate love 
of gloiy, as by a fear of difgrace, which, in its origin, 
was not wrong. They had been (o much obliged to the 
people for their favor, that they were afhamed to be 
behindhand with them in the marks of attention. On the 
contrary, by the mod acceptable fervices, they always flu- 
died to outdo the honors paid them, and being flill 
more honored on account of thoJe fervices, the affection 
between them and the people became at lad fo violent, 
that it forced them into a fituation wherein it was in vain 
to fay, ** Since we are wrong, it would be a fliame to per- 
fid," In the courie of the hidory, thefe obfervations 
occur. 

With thofe two Romans let us compare two Spartai 
kings, Agis and Cleomenes, wlio were not behind them 
in popularity. Like the Gracciii| they drove to enlarge 
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Ac prHrilegcs of the people, and by reftoring the jufl and 
glorious inf^itutions which had long fallen into difufe, they 
became equally obnoxious to the great, who could not 
think of parting with the fuperiority which riches gave 
them, and to which they had long been accudomed. 
TI\efe Spartans were not, indeed, brothers ; but th«r 
a6lions were of the fame kindred and complexion ; the 
fource of which was this : 

When the love of money made its way into Sparta, and 
brought avarice and nieannefs in its train on the one hand, 
on the other profufion, etfeminacy, luxury ; that ftaic 
fbon deviated from its original virtue, and funk into con- 
tempt till the reign of Agis and Leonidas. Agis was of 
the family of Eurytion, tiie Ton of Eudamidas, the (ixth 

' indefcent from Agefilaus, diftinguifhed by his expedition 
into Alia, and for his eminence in Greece. Agefilaus wai 
Aicceeded by his fon Archidamus, who was flain by the 
Meflapians at Mandoniuni in Italy.* Agis was the eldeft 

- fon of Archidamus, and being flain at Megalopolis by 
Antipater, and leaving no ilTue, was fucceeded by his bro- 
ther Eudamidas. He was fucceeded by another Archida- 
mus, his fon, and that prince by another Eudamidas; 
his ion likewife, and the lather of that Agis of whom w« 
are now fpeaking. Leonidas, the fon of Cleonymus, 
"wasof another branch of the family of the Agiadas, the 
eighth in defcent from that Paufanias, who conquered 
Mardonius at Platxa. Paufanias was fucceeded by his fon 
Pliftonax, and he by another Paufanias, who being ban- 
ifhed to Tegea, left his kingdom to his elded fon Aged- 
polis. He, dying without iflue, was fucceeded by his 
Dfother Cleombrotus, who left two fons, Agefipolis and 
Cleomenes. Agefipolis, after a fhort reign, died without 
ifTiie, and Cleomenes, who fucceeded him in his kingdom, 
after burying his eldcrt fon Acrotatus, left furviving ano- 
ther fon Cleonymas, who, however, did not fucceed to the 
kingdom, which fell to Areus the fon of Acrotatus, and 
grandfon of Cleomene. Areus being flain at Corinth, 
the crown defcended to his fon Acrotatus, who was de- 
feated and killed in the battle of Megalopolis, by the ty^ 
rant Ariflodemus. He left his wife pregnant, and as the 

• We know of no fuch place as Mandonium. Probably we {hould 
read Mandurium, which is a city of Japygi^ mentioned by the ge- 
ographers. CclUriuSf p. 90a. 
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••Iiild proved to be a Ton, Leonidas the fon of Cleonyvinf 
took the guardianlhip •£ him ; and his charge dying in his 
minority the cr«wn fell to him. This prince was not 
agreeable to his people. For, though the corruption was 
general, >nd they all grew daily more and more diepraved, 
ye^ I eonidas was more remarkable than ihe red for hi* 
deviation from the cuftoms of his anceftors. He had long 
hecn converlant in the courts of the Afiatic princes, par- 
ticularly in thar of Seleucus, and he had the indifcretion to 
introduce the pomp of thofe couits into a Grecian ftatc, 
into a kingdom where the laws were the rules of govern- 
iwent. 

Agis far exceeded not only him, but almoft all the kings 
who reigned before him fince the great Aoefilaus, in good- 
uefs of difpofition and dignity of mind. For though 
brought up in the greatcft affluence, and in all the indul- 
gence that might "be expe6ted from female tuition, under 
nis mother Agefiflrata and his grandmother Archidamia, 
who were the richeft perfons in Lacedaemonia, yet before 
he reached t)je age of twentv he declared war againft 
pleafure"; and, to prevent any vanity which the beauty of 
liis perfon might have fugoefted, he difcarded all unnecef- 
fary ornament and expenfe, and ccnllanily appeared in a 
plain Lacedaemonian cloak. In his diet, his bathing, and 
m all hisexercifes, he kept clofe to the Spartan fimplicity, 
and he often ufed to fay that the crown was no farther an 
ohjctt of defire to him, than as it might enable him to rc- 
ftore the laws and ancient difcipline of his country. 

The firfl fymptoms of corruption and uiftemper in their 
•ommonwealth, appeared at the time w hen the Sparbns 
had entirely deftroyed the Athenian empire, and began to 
bring gold and lilver into Laccdiemon. Neveiil-elefs, 
the Agrarian law eflablifhed by Lycur<;iis (till fubi. iHng, 
and the lots of land defce»:ding undimmifhcd from taiher 
to fon, order and equaliiy in iomt- racafure remaned, 
which prevented other errors from being fatal. But Epi- 
tadeows, a man of great auihority in Sparta, though at the 
fame time factious and illuaruied, beii.g aj pointed one 
of tlie fpbori, and having a qui.rrel \vi;h his (on, procured 
a law that all mei\ fliuuld liave libci ;y to a). mate* their 

* It was good policy in the khigs of Er.gldn/; :'nd Irant-.e to pro- 
cure laws empowering the nobility to alienate their efta:c5, ?r.d by 
that means to reduce their power ; for the nobility ia thofe tiiiiM- 
9yT(i uo belter than fo many party tyrants. 
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etetes in their lifetime, or toTea?e them to whom they 

£ leafed at their death. It was to indulge his private re- 
tntment, that this manpropofed the decree, wriich others 
accepted and confirmed from a motive of avarice, and 
thus the bed inftitution in the world was abrogated. Men 
of fortune now extended their landed cftates without 
bounds, nor fcrupling to exclude the right heirs ; and pro- 
perty quickly coming into a few hands, the reft of the peo- 
ple were poor and miferable. The latter found no time or 
opportunity for liberal arts and exercifes, being obliged to 
drudge in mean and mechanic employments for their bread, 
and confcquently looking with envy and hatred on the 
rich. There remained not above feven hundred of the old 
Spartan families, oi which, perhaps, one hundred had ef- 
tates in land. The reft of the city was filled with an in- 
(ignificant rabble without property or honor, who had nei- 
ther heart nor fpirit to defend their country againft war* 
abroad, and who were always watching an opportunity for 
changes and revolutions at home. 

For thefc reafons Agis thought it a noble undertaking, 
SL9 in fadl it was, to bring the citizens again to an equal- 
ity, and by that means to replenifti Sparta, with refpedU 
able inhabitants. For this purpofe he founded the incli- 
nations of his fubjefls. The young men liftened to him 
with a readinefs far beyond his expeflation ; they adopted 
the caufe of virtue with him, and for the fake of liberty, 
changed their manner of living, with as little obje6tion 
as they would have changed their apparel. But moft of 
the old men, being far gone in corruption, were as much 
afraid of the name of Lycurgus, as a fugitive flave, when 
brought back, is of that of his mafter. They inveighed, 
therefore, againft Agis for lamenting the prefent flate of 
things, and defiring to reftore the ancient dignity of 
Sparta. On the other hand, Lyfander the fon of Libys, 
Mandroclidas the fon of Ecphanes, and Agefilaus, not 
only came into his glorious defigns, but cooperated with 
them. 

Lyfander had great reputation and authority among the 
Spartans. No man underftood the interefts of Greece bet- 
ter than Mandroclidas, and with his ftirewdnefs and capa- 
city he had a proper mixture of fpirit. As tor Agefilaui, 
he was uncle to th« king, and a man of §reat eloquence, 
>ut at the fame time effeminate and avaricious. Howcrcr, 

4. & k a 
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i 
he. was animatod to this enterprife by his Ton Hippome* 
don, who had diftinguifhed himfelf in many wars, and 
was refpeflable on account of the attachment of the Spar- 
tan youth to his perfon. It mud be acknowledged, in- 
deed, that the thing which really perfuaded Agefilaus to 
embark in the defign, was the greatnefs of his debts,, 
which he hoped to be cleared off by a change in the con- 
fiitution. 

As foon as Acis had gained him, he endeavored, with 
his afliftanee^ to bring his own mother into the fcheme.— 
She was fifter to Agefilaus, and by her extenfive connez- 
ions, her wealth, and the number of people who owckI 
her money, had great influence in Sparta, and a confider- 
able (hare in the management of public affairs. Upon 
the fird intimation of the thing, (he was quite a(toni(ned 
at it, and.diffuaded the young, man as much as poflible,. 
from meafures which (he looked upon as neither pra6lica- 
ble nor falutary. But Agefilaus (howed her that they 
might eafily be brought to bear, and that they would, 
prove of the greate(t utility to the ftate. The young 
prince, too, entreated bis mother to iacrifice her wealth 
to the advancement of his glory, and to indulge his laud- 
able ambition. •* It is impoflible," faid he, " for me ever 
** to vie with other kings in point of opulence. The do- 
** meftics of an Afiatic grandee, nay, the fervants of the 
** stewards of PtoUmy and Seleucus were richer than all 
" the Spartan kings put together. But if by fobriety^. 
** by finiplicity of provifion for the body, and by great- 
•* nefs ot mind, lean do fomething which (hall far exceed 
'' all tlieir pomp and luxury, I mean the making an equal 
** partition of property among all the citizens, I Ihall 
•* really become a great king, and have all the honor 
•* that fuch aflions demand." 

This addrefs. changed the opinions of the women. — 
They entered into the young man*s glorious views ; they 
caught the flame of virtue as it were by infpiration, and, 
jui their turn, haftened Agis to put his fcheme in execu- 
tion. They feiit for their friends, and recommended the* 
affair to them ; and they did the fame to the other matrons,. 
For they knew that the Laced*emonians always hearken 
to their wives, and that the women are permitted to inter- 
meddle more with public bufmefs, than the men are with 
idK domedic. Thiis, indeed, was the principal ob(truc«^ 
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fion to Agis's cnterprife. Great part of the wealth of 
Sparta was now in the hands of the women ; confequently 
they oppoled the reformation, not only becaufe they knew 
they muft forfeit thofe gratifications, in which their devi- 
ation from the feverer paths of fobricty had brought them 
to place their happinefs ; but becaufe they faw they muft 
alfo lofe that honor and power which follow property. — 
They, therefore, applied to Leonidas the other king, and 
defired him, as the older man, to put a ftop to the pro- 
je6ls of Agis. 

Leonidas was inclined to ferve the rich ; but as he fear- 
ed the people who were very defirous of the change, he 
did not oppofe it openly. Privately,, however, he ftrove 
to blaft the defign, by applying to the magiftrates, and in- 
vidioufly reprefented, ** That Agis offered the poor a (hare 
** in the eftates of the rich, as the price of abfolute power ; 
•* and that the diftribution of lands, and canceling of 
** debts, was only a means to purchafe guards for himfeUV 
** not citizens for Sparta." 

Agis, however, having intereft to get Lyfander elefted 
one of the ephorl, took the firft opportunity to propofe his 
rbetra to the fcnate ; according to which, **^ Debtors were 
** to be releafed from their obligations ;. and lands to be 
** divided in the following manner i — Thole that lay be- 
'»* tween the Valley of Pellene and Mount Taygetus, ai^ 
** far as Malea and Sellafia, were to be diftributed in four 
** thoufand five hundred equal lots ^ fifteen thouiand lots 
** were to be made of the remaining territory, which fhould 
** be fliared among the neighboring inhabitants who were 
** able to bear arms : As to what lay within thelimitsfirft 
** mentioned, Spartans were to have ihe preference ; but 
** if their number fell (hort, it fhould be made up out of 
** ftrangers, who were unexceptionable in point of perfon, 
♦* condition, and education. Thefe were to be divided 
•* into fifteen companies, fome of four hundred, fome of 
** two hundred, who were to eat together, and keep to the 
♦' diet and difcipline enjoined by the laws of Lycurgus.'* 
The decree thus propofed in the fenate, and the mem- 
bers differing in their opinions upon it, Lyfander fummoned 
an aflfembly of the people ; and he, with Mandroclidas 
^^a^d Agefilaus, in their difcourfe to the citizens, entreated 
'^^them not to fuffer the few to infult the many, or to fee 
with unconcern the majefty of Sparta trodden under foou 
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They defired them to recollefl the ancient oracles whick 
bade them beware of the love of money, as a vice the molt 
ruinous to Sparta, as well as the late anfwer from the 
temple of Pafiphx, which gave them the fame warning.-^ 
For Pafiphx had a temple and oracle at Thalamiae.* Some 
fay, this Pafiphae was one of the daughters of Atlas, who 
ha4 by Jupiter a fon named Ammon. Others fuppofe 
her to be Caflandra,t the daughter of Priam, wlio died 
at tkat place, and might have the name of Pqfipba^X from 
her anlwering the queflions of all that confulted her.— 
But Phylarchus fays, (he was no other than Daphne, the 
daughter of Amyclas, who flying from the folicitatioos of 
ApoUo, was turned into a laurel, and afterwards honored 
by that deity with the gift of prophecy. • Be that as it 
may, it^was affirmed that her oracle had commanded all 
the Spartans to return to the equality which the laws of 
Lycurgus originally enjoined, 

Lafl of all, king Agis entered the aflTembly, and, after 
a fhort fpeech, declared, that he would contribute largely 
to the inftitution he recommended. He would firfi give 
up to the community his own great cftatc, confifling oi 
arable and pafture land, and of Ax hundred talents in 
money :^Then his mother and grandmother, all his rela- 
tions and friends, who were the richeft perfons in Sparta^ 
would follow his example. 

The people were aftoniftied at the magnificence of the 
yqung man's propofal, and rejoiced, that now, after the 
Ipace of three hundred years, they had at laft found a 
king worthy of Sparta. Upon this, Leonidas began open- 
ly and vigoroufly to oppofe the new regulations. He 
confidered that he fhould be obliged to do the fame with 
his colleague, without finding the fame acknowledgments 

♦ Thofe who confulted thii oracle lay down to flccp in the tem- 
ple, and the goddeCs revealed to them the objeft of their inquirie* 
in a dream. Lie. de Div. 1. i. 

+ Paufanias would incline one to think that this was the goddeik^ 
Ino. ** On the road between Oetylus and Thalamiae," fays he, " ii 
'* the temple of Ino. It is the cuftom of thofe who coniult her to 
»» fleep in her temple, and what they want to know is revealed to 
" them in a dream. In the court of the temple are two ftatues of * 
" brals, one of Paphia [it ought to be Pajiphz\ the other of the fun . 
*' That which is in the temple is fo covered with garlands and-fil- 
** Jets that it is not to be fccn ; but it is Uid to be of biali.*' 

\ L%» TO TSLffi fetmtp ^airnai. 
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itom the people ; that all would be equally under a ne-. 
ccffity of giving up their fortunes, and that he who firft 
fet the example, would alone reap the honor. He there- 
fore demanded of Agis, " Whether he thought Lycurgus 
a juft and good man ?" Agis anfwering in the affirmative, 
Leonidas thus went on— •* But did Lycurgus ever order 
*' juft debts to be cancelled, or beftow the freedom of Spar- 
** taupon ftrangers ? Did he not rather think his com- 
** xnonwealth could not be in afalutary ftate, except flrang- 
•* ers were entirely excluded ?" Agis replied, ** He did 
** not wonder that Leonidas, who was eoucated in a for- 
<« eign country, and had children by an intermarriage 
** with a Perfian family, fhould be ignorant that Lycurgus, 
<* in banifhing money, baniftied both debts and ufury from 
** Lacedaemon. As for Grangers, he excluded only thofe 
«< who were not likely to conform to his inftitutions, or fit 
** to clafs with his people. For he did not diflike them 
** merely as ftrangers ; his exceptions were to their man- 
** ners and cultoms, and he was afraid that, by mixing 
«* with his Spartans, they would infect them with their 
«* luxury, effeminacy and avarice. Terpander, Thales, 
** and Pherecydes were ftrangers, yet becaufe their poetry 
•• and philofophy moved in conceit with the maxims of 
** Lycurgus, they were held in great honor at Sparta. 
** Even you commend Ecprepes, who, when he was one 
<< of the ephori, retrenched the twofUings which Phrynis 
<* the mufician had added to tjie feven of the harp ; you 
«• commend thofe who did the fame by Timotheus ;* and 
*< yet you complain of our intention 10 banilh fuperfloiity, 
<* pride, and luxury from Sparta. Do you think that in 
<* retrei.chin-^; the fwelling and fuj ernumary graces of mu- 
** fie, they had no farther view, and that they were not 
<* afraid the excefs and (.i (order would reach the lives and 
** manners ct the people, and deftroy the harmony of the 
<< ftate ?" 

From th'S time the common people followed Agis. But 
the rich entiearedLconieas not to i^jve up their caufe ; and 
they exerted their ir.teief: fo effectually with the fer.ate, 
whofe chief p'owei hi) in y revioufly dct^^rmining what law» 

• Timotheiis ihe Milesian, a cel.^bri'vJ Dithyrsmbic poet and 
mufician. He added even a twluh iniug to the harp, tor which 
he was leVerely punifhed by the ii^ge Spartans, who concluded tbaX 
luxury of found would cHeminate the people. 
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fliould be propofed to the people, that they carried it 
ogainft the rhetra by a majority or one. Lyfander, how- 
ever, being yet in office, refolved to profecutc Leonida» 
upon an ancient law, which forbids e^ery defcendant of 
Hercules to have children by a woman that is a llranger» 
and makes it capital for a Spartan to fettle in a foreign 
count -y. He inftrii6led others to allege thefe things againft 
Leonidas, while he with his colleagues watched for a Hgn 
from heaven. It was the cuftom for the epbori every 
ninth year, on a clear ftarlight night, when there was no 
moon, to fit down, and in fiTence obferve the heavens. If 
a ffar happened to fhoot from one part of them to another* 
they pronounced tJie kings guilty of fome crime againft 
the gods, aod fufpendcd them till they were reeflablifhed 
by an oracle from Delphi or Olympia. Lyfander, affirm- 
ing that the fign had appeared to him, fummoned Leoni- 
das to his trial, and produced witneOTes to prove that h» 
had two children by an Afiatic woman, whom one of Se- 
leucus*s lieutenants had given him to wife ; but that, oi> 
Jier conceiving a mortal averfion to him, he returned 
home againft his will, and filled up the vacancy in the 
throne of Sparta. During this fuit, he perfuaded Cleom- 
brotus, foninlaw to Leonidas, and a prince of tiie blood,, 
to lay claim to the crown. Leonidas, greatly terrified, 
fled to the altar of Minerva in the Chalciacus^* as a fup- 
pliant ; and his daughter, leaving Cleombrotus, joined 
him in the intercefTion. He was refummoned to the court 
of judicature ; and as he did not appear, he was dep©fed, 
and the kingdom adjudged to Cleombrotus. 

Soon after this revolution, Lyfander's time expired, and 
he quitted his office. The epbori of the enfuing year 
lirtened to the fupplication of Leonidas, and confented to 
reftore him. They likewife began a profecution againfi 
Lyfander and Mandroclidas for the cancelling of debts and 
diftribution of lands, which thof'e magiffrates agreed to 
contrary to law. In this danger, they perfuaded the two 
kings to unite their intereft, and to defpife the machina- 
tions of the ephori, ** Thefe magiftrates," faid they, " have 
" no power but what they derive from fome difference 
•* between the kings. In fuch a cafe they have a right to 

* Minerva had a temple at Sparta, entirely of l>raif. 
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•^ fupport with their fuiFragc the prince whofe mcafiire* 
*• are falutary, againft the other who conlults not the pub- 
** lie good J but when the kings are unanimous, nothing 
** can overrule their determinations. To refift them is 
<* then to fight againft the laws. For, as we faid, they 
^ can only decide between the kings in cafe of difagree- 
" raent ; when their fcntiments are the fame, the epbori 
<* have no right to interpofe." 

The kings, prevailed upon by this argument, entered 
the place of aftembly with their friends, where they re- 
moved the ephori from their feats, and placed others in 
their room. Agefilaus was one of thefe new magiftrates. 
They then armed a great number ot the youtb, and re- 
leafed many out of prifon ; upon which, their adyerfa- 
ries were ftruck with terror, expecting that many lives 
would be loft. However, they put not one man to the 
fword ; on the contrary, Agis underftanding that Agefi* 
laus defigned to kill Leonidas in his flight to Tegea, an<f 
had planted affadins for that purpofe on the way, gener- 
oufly fent a party of men whom he could depend upon, 
to efcort him, and they conducted him fafe to Tegea. 

Thus the bufmefs went on with all the fuccefs they 
could defire, and they had no farlhef oppofition to en- 
counter. But this excellent regulation, fo worthy of La- 
cedpEinon, raifcarried through the failure of one of its 
pretended advocates, the vile difeafe of avarice in Agefi . 
raus. He was poiFefled of a large and fine eftate in land, 
but at the iame time deeply in debt ; and as he was nei- 
ther able to pay his debts, nor willing to part with hi« 
land, he reprcfented to Agis, that if both his intentions^ 
were carried into execution at the fame time, it would 
probably raife great commotions in Sparta ; but if he firft 
obliged the rich by the cancelling of debts, they would 
afterwards quietly and readily confent to the di^ribution 
of lands. Agefilaus drew Lyfander, too, into the fame 
fnare. An order, therefore, was iffued for bringing in all 
bonds (the Lacedaemonians call them clariaj and they 
were piled together in the market place, and burnt. — 
When the fire began to burn, the ufurers and other cred- 
itors walked off in great diflrefs. But Agefilaus, in a 
fcoffing way, faid, *< He never faw a brighter or max^ 
^orious fl;iaie.'* 
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The common people demanded that the diftributioi «f 
lands fliould alfo be made immediately, and the kings gave 
orders for it ; but Agefilaus found out fome pretence or . 
other for delay, till it was time for Agis to take the field 
in behalf of the Achaeans, who were allies of the Spartans, 
and had applied to them for fuccors. For they expelled 
that the -^tolians would take the route through the ter- 
ritory of Megara, and enter Pcloponnefus. Aratus, gen« 
eral of the Achaeans, aflembled an army to prevent it, and 
wrote to the epbori for afliftance. 

They immediately fent Agis upon that fervice ; and that 
prince went out with the higheft hopes, on account of the 
Ipirit of his men, and their attachment to his perfon. They 
were mofl of them young men, in very indifferent circuno- 
itances, who being now releafed from their debts, and 
expecting ^ divifion Of lands if they returned from the 
war, ft rove to recommend themfelves as much as poffible 
to Agis. It was a moft agreeable fpe6lacle to the cities, 
to fee them march through Peloponnefus without commit- 
ting the leaft violence, and witli inch difcipline that they 
were fcirce beard as they pafled. The Greeks faid one 
to another, "With what excellent order and decency muft 
** the armies under Agefilaus, Lyfander, or Agefilaus of 
V old have moved, when we find fuch exa6l obedience, 
** fuch reverence in thefe Spartans to a general, who is, 
** perhaps, the youngell man in the whole army !" Indeed, 
this young prince's fimplicity of diet, his love of labor, 
and his effeCHng no fliow either in his drefs or arms above 
a private foldier, made all the common people, as he 
paired, look upon him with pleafure and admiration :— 
But his new regulations at Lacedaemon difpleafed the rich, 
and they were afraid that he might laile commotions eve- 
ry where among the commonalty, and put them upon 
following the example. 

After Agis had joined Aralus at Corinth, in the delibe- 
rations about meeting and fighting the enemy, he fhowed 
a proper courage and fpirit without any enthufiaftic or ir- 
rational flight.s. He gave it as his opinion, *' That they 
** fhould give battle, and not fuffer the war to enter the 
**' gates of Peloponnefus. He would do, however, what 
** Aratus thought moft expedient, becaufe he was the 
** older man, and general of the Achaeans, whom became 
•' not to dictate to, but to aflill in the war." 
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It miift be acknowledged that Bato* of Sinope relates it 
in another manner. He fays, Aratuswas for fighting, and 
Agls declined it. But Bato, had never met with what 
Aratus writes by way of apology for himfelf upon this 
point. That general tells us, " That as the hufbandmen 
«* had almoft finifhed their harveft, he thought it better to 
** ler the enemy pafs, than to hazard^ by a battle, the lofs 
** of the whole country." Therefore, when Aratus de- 
termined not to fight, and difmiiled his allies with com. 
pliments on their readinefs to ferve him, Agis, who had 
gained great honor by his behavior, marched back to 
Sparta, where, by this time, internal troubles and changes 
demanded his prefence. 

Agefilaus, ftill one of the ephori and delivered from the 
preflure of debt which had weighed down his fpirits, 
icrupled no a(5t of injuftice that might bring money into 
his coffers. He even added to the year a thirteenth month, 
though the proper period for that intercalation was not 
come, and infifting on the people's paying fupernumerary 
taxes for that month. Being afraid, however, of revenge 
from thofe he had injured, and feeing himfelf hated by all 
the world, he thought it neccflary to maintain a guard, 
which always attended him to the fenate houfe. As to 
the kings, he exprefled an utter contempt for one of them, 
and the refpedl he paid the other he would have under- 
flood to be, rather on account of his being his kinfman, 
than his wearing the crown. Befides, he propagated a re- 
port, that he fhould be one of the ephori the year follow- 
ing. His enemies, therefore, determined to hazard an 
immediate attempt again0 him, and openly brought back 
Leonidas from Tegea, and placed him on the throne. 
The people faw it with pleafure ; for they were angry at 
finding themfelves deceived with refpe6t to the promifed 
diftribution of lands. Agefilaus had hardly efcaped their 
fury, had not his fon Hippomedgn, who was held in great 
cfteem by the whole city on account of his valor, inter- 
ceded for his life. 

The kings both took fanftuary, Agis in Cbalciacus^ and 
Cleombrotus in the temple of Neptune. It was againft 
the latter that Leonidas was moft incenfed j and therefore 
palling Agis by, he went with a party of foldiers to feize 

♦ He wrote the hiftory of Perfis. 
V9L. IV. Ll 
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Cleombrotus, whom he reproached, in terms of refent- 
nient, with confpiring againft him, though honored witli 
liis alliance, depriving him of the crown, and banifhing 
him his country. 

Cleombrotus had nothing to fay, but fat in the deepeft 
diflrefs and filence. Chelonis, the daughter of Leonidas, 
had looked upon the injury done her father as done to hcr- 
felf : When Cleombrotus robbed him of the crown, flic 
left him, to confole her father in his misfortune. Wh»lc 
he was in fan binary, (he flayed with him, and when he re- 
tired, fhe attended him in his flight, fympathizing with his 
forrow, and full of refentment againft Cleombrotus. But 
when the fortunes of her father changed, fhe changed too. 
She joined her hulband as a fuppliant, and was found fit- 
ting by him with great marks of tendernefs, and her two 
children, one on each fide, at her feet. The whole com- 
pany were much ftruck at the light, and they could not 
refrain from tears when they confidered her goodne(s of 
heart and fuch fiiperior inftaiices of aBTeflion. 

Ciielonis then pointing to her mourning habit and 
difhevelled hair, thus addrefled Leonidas : <* It was not, 
*• my dear father, compaflSon for Cleombrotus which put 
** me in this habit, and gave me this look of mifery. My 
•' forrows took their date with your misfortunes and your 
** banifhment, and have ever fince remained my familiar 
** companions. Now you have conquered your enemies, 
** and are again king of Sparta, (hould I ftill retain thefe 
** enfigns of afflidlion, or aflTume feftival and royal orna- 
*< ments, while the hu(band of my youth, whom you gave 
** me, falls a victim toyoui vengeance. If his own Tub* 
<< minion, if the tears or hicj wife and children cannot pro- 
« pitiaie you, he muft futi'er a fievcrer punifhment for his 
♦* offences tlum you require — he muft fee his beloved wife 
** die before him. For how can I live and fupport the 
•* fight of my own fex, after both my hufband and my 
•* father have refufed to hearken to my fupplication — when 
** it appears that, both as a wife and a daughter, I am 
<< born to be miferable with my family ? If this poor 
<* man had any vlanfible reafons for what he did, I ob- 
** viated them all by forfaking him to follow you. But 
<< you furnifti him with a fuflicient apology for liis mif- 
•* behavior, by fhowing that a crown is fb great and 
<' defirable an oh')Qt\, that a foninlaw muft be (lain, anti 
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«< a daughter utterly difrcgarded, where that is in the 
«* queftion." 

Chelonis, after this fupplication, refted her cheek on 
her hufband's head, and with an eye dim and languid with 
forrow looked round on the fpetftators. Leonidas confult- 
ed iiis friends upon the point, and then commanded Cle- 
ombrotus to rile and go into exile ; but he dcfired Che- 
lonis to ftay, and not leave fo afFedionate a father, who 
had been kind enough to grant her her hiilband's life. 
Chelonis, however, would not be perfuaded. When her 
hulband was rlfen from the ground, iheput one child in 
his arms, and took the other herfelf, and after having paid 
«lue homage at the altar where they had taken fan^tuary, 
£he went with him into banifhment. So that, had not 
Cleombrotus been corrupted with the love of falie glory, 
he muft have thought exile, with fuch a woman, a greater 
happinefs than a kingdom without her. 

After Cleombrotus was thus expelled, the epberi remov- 
ed and others put in their place, Leonidas laid a fcheme 
to get Agis into his power. At firft he defired him to 
.leave his fan^tiiary, and refume his ihare in the govern- 
ment : ** For the people," he faid, ** thought he might 
** well be pardoned, as a young man ambitious of honor ; 
*' and the rather, becaufe they, as well as he, had been 
** deceived by the craft of Agefilaus." But when he 
found'that Agis fufpe61ed him, and chofe to i^ay where 
he was, he threw otf the raaik of kindnefs. Amphares, 
Demochares, and Arcefilaus ufed to give Agis their com- 
pany, for they were his intimate friends. They likewife 
conduced him from the temple to the bath, and, after he 
had bathed, brought him back to the fan^uary. Am- 
phares had lately borrowed a great deal of plate and other 
rich furniture of Agefiilrata, and he hcrped that if he 
could deftroy the king and the princelfes of his family, he 
might keep thofe goods as his own. On this account he 
is faid to have firf) liftened to the fuggeH-ons of Leonidas, 
and to hav« endeavored to bring the epboriy his colleagues, 
to do the fame. 

As Agis fpent the reft of his time in the temple, and 
only went out to the bath, they refolved to make ufe of 
that opportunity. Therefore, one day on his return, they 
laet him with a great appearance of friendship, and as they 
€ondu6led him on his way, converfed with much freedom 
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and gaiety, which his youth and their intimacy with him 
feemed to warrant. But when they came to the turning 
•fa flrcet which led to the prifon, Atnphares, by virtue^ 
•f his office, arref^ed him. " I take you, Agis," faid he, 
'* into cuftody, in order to your giving account to the 
•* epbori of your adminiflration." At tlie fame time, De- 
inoc hares, who was a tall (frong man, wrapped his cloak 
i.bout his head, and dragged him off. I'he ref^, as fhev 
iiad previoufly concerted th« thing, pufhed him onbehindl 
and no one coming to his refcuc or aififbince, he was com- 
mitted to prifon. 

Leonidas prefently came with a firong band of mercena* 
ries, to fecurc the prifon without ; and the epbori entered 
it, with fnch fenatorsas were of their party. They began, 
as in a judicial procefs, with demanding what he hiul to 
fay in defence of his proceedings ; and as the young prince 
only laughed at their diilimulation, Amphares told him, 
•* '1 hey would foon make him weep for his prefumption." 
Another of the epbori feeming inclined to put him in a 
May oi cxcufing himfelf and getting off, aflced him, 
'< Whether Lyfander and AgefiUus had not forced him 
** into the meafures he took V* But Agis anfwered, " I 
<< was forced by no man ; it was my attachment to the 
'< inflitutions of Lycurgus, and my defire to imitate him, 
•• which made me adopt his form of government.** Then 
the fame magiflrate demanded, " Whether he repented 
** of what he had done ? And his anfwer was, 1 (bail nev- 
** er repent of fo glorious a defign, though I fee death 
** before my eyes." Upon this, they jpaflTed fentence of 
death upon nini, and commanded the officers to carry him 
into the decade^ which is a fmall apartment in the prifon 
where they ftrangle malefaflors. But the officers durft 
not touch him, and the very mercenaries declined it ; for 
they thought it impious to lay violent hands on a king. 
Bemochares feeing this, loaded them with reproaches, and 
threatened to j-mifli them. At the fame time, he laid 
hold on Agis himfelf, and thrufi him into the dungeon. 

By this time it was generally known that Agis was taken 
into cuftody, and there was a great cwncourfe of people 
at the prifon gates with lanthorns and torches. Among 
the numbers who refented thefe proceedings, were the 
«iother and grandmother of Agis, crying; out and begjpnn; 
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that the king might be beard and judged by the people in 
full aflembly. But this, inftead of procuring him a rrfpite* 
hafteaed his execution ; for they were afraid he would be 
refcued in the night, if the tumult fliould increafe. 

As Agis was going to execution, he perceived one of 
the officers lamenting his fate with tears ; upon which, he 
iaid» ** My friend, dry up your tears ; for, as I fufifer in* 
** nocently, I am in a better condition than thofe who 
** condenm me contrary to law and juflice." So faying^ 
he cheer fulfy offered his neck to the executioner. 

Araphares then g*ing to the gate, Agefiftrata threw her* 
felf at his feet, on account of their long intimacy and 
friendship. He raifed her from the ground, and told her, 
** Ho farther violence ihould be offered her fon, nor Should 
he now hare any hard treatment." He told her, too, (he 
might go in and fee her fon, if fhe pleafed. She defired 
that her mother might be admitted with her, and Ampharei 
aflured her, there would be no objeflion. When he had 
]et them in, he commanded the gates to be locked again, 
and Archidamia to be firft introduced. She was very old, 
and had lived in great honor and efieem among the Spar- 
tans. After fhe was put to death, he ordered Agefiftrata 
to walk in. She did fo, and beheld her fon extended on 
the ground, and her mother hanging by the neck. She 
aiiifled the officers in taking Archidamia down, placed the 
body by that of Agis, and wrapped it decently up. Then 
embracing her fon, and kiffing him, fhe faid, *' My fon, 
thy too great moderation, lenity and humanity, have ru- 
ined both thee and us." Amphares, who from the door 
faw and heard all that pafTed, went up in great* fury to 
Agefiflrata, and faid, " If you approved your ion^s actions, 
you fhallalfo have his reward." She rofe up to meet her 
fate, and faid, with a figh for ner country, ** May all this 
be for the good of Sparta." 

When thefe events were reported in the city, and the 
three corpfes carried out, the terror the fad fcene infpired 
was not fo great, that the people openly expreflfed their 
grief and indignation, and their hatred of Leon idas and 
Ampharos. For they were perfuaded that there had not 
been fuch a train of villanous and impious a6lionsat Spar, 
ta, fince the Dorians firft inhabited Peloponnefus. The 
najefiy of the kings of Sparta had been held in fuch ven- 

4 L 1 a 
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erat'.on even by their enemies^ that they bad icrupled to 
Orikethem, when they had opportunity for it in battk. 
Hence it was, that in the many aft ions between the La- 
cedaemonians and the other Greeks, the former had loft 
only their kinj^ Cleombrotiis, who fell by a javelin at the 
battle of Leuflra, a little before the times of Philip of 
Macedon. As for Theopompus, who as the Mefleoians 
affirm, was flaln by Ariftomenes, the Lacedzmoniaos deny 
it, and fay he was only wounded. That, indeed, is a mat- 
ter of fome difpute ; but it is certain that Agis was the 
f*rfl king of Lacedxmon put to death by the efbori ; and 
that he fnffered only for engaging in an enterpnfe that was 
truly glorious and worthy of Sparta ; though he was of 
an age at which even errors are confidered as pardpnable. 
His friends had more reafon to complain of him, than liis 
enemies, for faving Leonidas, and trufting his aflbciates 
en the undefigning generofity and goodnefa of his heart. 
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lFTER Agis was put to death, Leonidas intended the 
fame fate for his brother Archidiamus ; but that prince 
f jved himfelf by a timely retreat. However, his wife Agi- 
atis, who was newly brought to bed, was forced by the 
tyrant from her own houfe, and given to his fon Cleo- 
omenes. Cleomenes was not quite come to years of ma- 
turity, but his father was not willing that any other man 
thoiild have the lady ; for fhe was daughter to Gylippus, 
and heirefs to his great e(!ate ; and in beauty, as well as 
happinefs of temper and conduct, fuperior to all the wo- 
men of Greece. She left nothing unattempted, to prevent 
her being forced into this match, but found all her efforts 
ineffectual. Therefore, when flie was married to Cleo- 
ipencs, fhe made him a good and affectionate wife, though 
il-e hated his father. Cleomenes was pallionately fond of 
her from the firft, and his attachment to his wife made 
h'm fympathize with her on the mournful remembrance 
4>f Agis. He would often afk her for the hiftory of that 
unfortunate prince, and liften with great attention to her 
account of his fentiments and deligns. 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and had a native 
greatnefs of mind. Nature had, moreover, difpofed him 
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t» temperance and (implicity of manners, as much as Agis; 
but he had not his calmnefs and moderation. His fpirit 
had an ardor in it ; and there was an impetuoHty in hit 
purfuits of honor, or whatever appeared to him under that 
charadler. He thought it moft glorious to reign over a 
willing people ; but, at the fame time, he thougJht it not 
inglorious to fubdue their retudtances, and bring them 
againd their inclinations into what was good and falutar) r 

He was not fatisfied with the prevailing manners and 
cudoms of Sparta. Hp faw that eafe and pleafure were 
the great objects with the people ; that the king paid but 
little regard to public concerns, and if nobody gave. him 
any difturbance, rhofe to ipend his time in the enjoyments 
of affluence and luxury ; that individuals, entirely adhiat- 
ed by felfintereft, paid no attention to the buHnefs of the 
flate, any farther than they could turn it to their own 
emolument. And what rendered the profped ftiU more 
Hiclancholy, it appeared dangerous to make any mention 
of training the youth to ftrong excrcifes, and {ir\t\ teni- 
perance, to perfevering fortitude, and univerfal equality, 
fince the propofing of thefe things coft Agis his life. 

It i§ faid too, that Cleomenes was indrufted in philo- 
fophy, at a very early period of life, by Sphserus the Bo« 
ryfthenite,* who came to Lacedaemon, and taught the 
y^uth with great diligence and fuccefs. Sphaerus was ono 
of the principal difciples of Zeno the Citiean jf and it 
feems that he admired the flrength of genius he found in 
CleoHienes, and added freih incentives to his love of 
glory. We are informed that whea Leonidas of old, was 
aflced, "What he thought of the poetry of Tyrtaeus ?" he 
faid, •* 1 think it well calculated to excite the courage of 
« our youth ; for the enthufiafm with which it infpire* 
** them, makes them fear no danger in battle." So the 
Stoic philofophy % may put perfons ofgreat and fiery fpirits- 
upon enterprifes that are too defperate ; but in thofe of a 

• This Sphaerus "was bom towards the end of the reign of Ptole- 
my Philadelphus, and flourilhed under diatof Euergetes. Diogenes 
Lacrtius has given us a catalogue of his works, which were confid. 
erable. He was the icholar of Zeno, and afterwards of Cleanthus. 

-f He was fo called to diftinguifli him fromZeno of £lea, a city 
of Laconia, who flourifhed about two hundred years after the death 
Oif Zeno the Citiean. Citiumt of which the elder Zeno was a n^ 
live, was a town in Cyprus. 

X From its tendency to infpirc a contempt of dcaih, and a Mkf ^ 
Ml the agency of Providence 
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grave and mild difpofition, it will produce all the good 
effects for which it was dedgned. 

When Leonidas died, and Cleomenes came to the crown , 
he obferved that all ranks of men were utterly corrupted. 
The rich had an eye only to private profit and pleaTure, 
and utterly negle^ed the public interefl. The commoA 
people, on account of the meannefsof their c'u-cum(}aaces» 
bad no fpirit for war, or ambition to inftrudl their chil- 
dren in the Spartan exercifes. Cleomenes himfelf had 
only the name of king, while the power was in the handi 
of the rpbori. He, therefore, foon began to think of chang- 
ing the prefent pofhire of affairs. He had a friend called 
Xenares, united to him by fueh an affedtion as the Spar- 
tans called infpiration. Him he fird (bunded ; inquiring 
of him what kind of prince Agis was ; by what (leps^ 
and with what aflfociates, he came into the way he took. 
Xenares at firil confented readily enough to fatisfy his curi- 
olity, and gave him an exaCl narrative of all the proceed- 
ings. But when he found that Cleomenes interelted him- 
felf deeply in the affair, and took fuch an enthufiaflic 
pleafure in the new fchemes of Agis, as to defire to hear 
them again and again, he reproved his diflempered incli- 
nations, and at laft entirely left his company. However, 
he did not acquaint any one with the caufe of their mif- 
underflanding ; but only faid, *' Cleomenes knew very 
well." As Xenares fo ftrongly opppofed the king's pro- 
jetl, he thought others mufl be as little difpofed to come 
into it ; and therefore he concerted the whole matter by 
himfelf. In the perfuafion that he could more eaiily 
effcft his intended change in time of war than in peace, 
lie embroiled his country with the Achseans, who had in- 
deed given fufficient occafion of complaint. For Aratus, 
who was the leading man among them, had laid it down 
as a principle, from the beginning of his adminiflration, 
to reduce all Peloponnefusto one body. This was the end 
he had in view in his numerous expeditions, and in all 
the proceedings of government, during the many yeara 
that he held the reins in Achaia. And, indeed, he was 
of opirrion, that this was the only way to fecure Pelopon- 
nefus againfl its enemies without. He had fucceeded with 
moft of the flates of that peninfula ; the Lacedaemonians 
and Eleans, and fuch of the Arcadians as were in the La- 
cedaemonjan intereft, were all that flood out.. Upon the 
death of Leonidas, he commenced hoflilities againd th« 
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Arcadians, particularly thofe who bordered upon the 
Achseans ; by this means defigning to try how the Lace- 
daemonians flood inclined. As for Cleomenes, he defpiied 
him as a young man without experience. 

The fpbort, however, ient Cleomenes to feize Athe- 
naeum,* near Belbina. This place is one of the keys of 
Laconia, and was then in difpute between the Spartans and 
Msgalopolitans. Cleomenes accordingly took it, and for- 
tified it. Aratus made no remonilrance, but marched by 
night to furprize Tegea and Orchomenus. However, the 
perfons who had promifed to betray thofe places to him, 
found their hearts fail them, when they came to the point ; 
and he retired undiicovered as he thought. Upon this, 
Cleomenes wrote to him, io a familiar way, defiring to 
know, " Whither he marched the night before ?'* Aratus 
anfwered, " That, underUanding his defign to fortify 
•* Belbina, the intent of his laft motion was to prevent 
** that meafure." Cleomenes humoroufly replied, ** lam 
'* fatisHed with the account of your march ; but ihould bo 
" glad to know Where thofe torches and ladders were 
** marching." 

Aratus could not help laughing at the jeft ; and he a(ked 
what kind of man this young prince was ? Democratf s^, 
$1 Lacedaemonian exile, anfwered, ** If you defign to do 
** any thing agatnd the Spartans, you muft do it quickly^ 
*• before the fpurs of this cockrel be grown." 

Cleomenes, with a few horfe, and three hundred foot^ 
was now polled in Arcadia. The epbori, apprenlive of 
a war, commanded him home ; and he obeyed. But find* 
ing, that, in confequence of this retreat, Aratus had taken 
Caphyae, they ordered him to take the field again. Cleo. 
menes made himfelf mafler of Methydrium, and ravaged 
the territories of Argos. Whereupen the Achaians 
marched againfl him with twenty thoufand foot, and a 
thoufand horfe, under the command of Ariflomachus. 
Cleomenes met him at Palantium, and offered him battle. 
But Aratus, intimidated by this inflance of the young 
prince's fpirit, diffuaded the general from engaging, and 
retreated. This retreatexpofed Aratus to reproach among 
the Achaeans, and to fcorn and contempt among the Spar- 
UQ9| whole army confifted not of more than five thQuii^4 

* A tcmpU of Miacna. 
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men. Cleomencs, elevated with this fuccefs, begsn r# 
talk in a higher tone among the people, and bade them re. 
member an expreffion of one of their ancient kings, who 
faid, *' The Lacedaemonians feldom inquired the number 
** of their enemies, but the place where they could be 
" found." 

After this, he went to the adi fiance of theEleans,againft 
whom the Achzans had now turned their arms. Heat- 
tacked the latter at Lyceum, as they were upon the retreat, 
and pat them entirely to the rout ; not only fpreading ter- 
ror through their whole army, but killing great numbers, 
and making many prilbners. It was even reported among 
the Greeks, that Aratus was of the number of the (lain. 
Aratus availing himfelf in the beft manner of the oppor. 
tunity, with the troops that attended him in his flight, 
marched immediately to Mantmea, and coming upon it 
by furprtfe, took it, and fecured it for the Achaeans. 

The Lacedaemonians, greatly difpirited at this lofi, 
oppofed Cleomenes in his inclination for war. He, there- 
fore bethought himfelf of calling Archidamus, the bro- 
ther of Agis, from MeflTene, to whom, in the other fara- 
ilv» the crown belonged. For he imagined that the 
power of the^i&ori would not be fo formidable, when tbt 
kingly government, according to the Spartan conAituti«n, 
was complete, and had its proper weight in the fcale. 
The party thai had put Agis to death, [)eiceiving this, 
and dreading vengeance from Archidamus, if he fhould 
be eftablifhed on the throne, took this method fo prevent 
it. They joined in inviting him to come privately to 
Sparta, and even ailified him in his return ; but ihey af- 
faifinated him immed'at^ly after. Whether it wasagainft 
the confent of Cleomenes, as Phylarciius ihinks, or whe- 
ther his friends perfuaded him to abandon that unhappy 
prince, we cannot take upon us to fay. The greate(t part 
of the blame, however, fell upon thofe friends, who, if 
he gave his confent, were fuppofed to have teazed him 
into it. 

By tliis time he was refolved to cany his intended 
changes into immediare execution j and therefore he 
bribed the ephori to permit him to renew the war. He 
gained a I fo many others by the affiflance of his mother 
Crateficlea, who liberally fupplied him with money, and 
joined in his fcbemcs of glory . Nay, it is faid, that, though 
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^ifinclined to inart7 again, for her Ton's fake (be accepted 
a man who had great intered and authority among the 
people. 

One of his firft operations was, the going to feize Leuc- 
tra, which is a place within the dependencies of Mega- 
lopolis. The Achaeans haftened to its relief, under the 
command of Aratus ; and a battle was fought under the 
walls, in which part of the Lacedaemonian army was 
beaten. But Aratus flopping the purfuit at a defile which 
was in the way, Lyliadas,* the Megalopolitan, offended 
at the order, encouraged the cavalry under his command 
to purfue the advantages they had gained ; by which means 
he entangled them among vineyards, ditches, and other 
enclofures, where they were forced to break their ranks, 
and fell into great diforder. Cleomenes, feeing his op- 
portunity, commanded the Tarentines and Cretans to fall 
upon them ; and Lyfiadas, after great exertions of valor, 
was defeated and flain. The Lac:dxmonians thus encour- 
aged, returned to the a6tion with fhouts of joy, and routed 
the whole Achaean army. After a confiderable carnage, 
a truce was granted the furvivors, and they were permit- 
ted to bury their dead ; but Cleomenes ordered the body 
of Lyfiadas to be brought to him. He clothed it in robes 
of purple, and put a crown upon its head ; and, in thisat* 
tire, he fent it to the gates of Megalopolis. This was that 
Lyfiadas who reflored liberty to the city in which he was 
an abfolute prince, and united it to the Achaean league. 

Cleomenes, greatly elated with this victory, thought, 
if matters were once entirely at his difpolal in Sparta, the 
Achaeans would no longer be able to (land before him. 
For this reafon he endeavored to convince his fatherin- 
law, Megiltonus, that that yoke of the epbori ought 
to be broken, and an equal divifion of property to be madej 
by means of which equality, Sparta would refume her an* 
cient valor, and once more rife to the empire of Greece. 
Megiflonus complied, and the king then took two or three 
other friends into the fchenic. 

Abuut that time, one of the ephori had a furprifing dream, 
as he flept in the temple of Pafiphae. He thought, that, 

* In the text It is L\dUdas, ButPolybiusca.ls him Xj^a/jx; 
f« does Plutarch in aaother place. 
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in the court where the epbonaM to (it for the difpatch of 
bufinefs, four chairs were taken away, and only one left. 
And as he was wondering at the change, he heard a voice 
from the fanfluary, which faid, " This isbeftfor Sparta." 
The magiftrate related this vifion of his to Cleoinenes, 
who at firft was greatly difconcerted, thinking that fome 
fufpicion h^d led him to found his intentions. But when 
he found that there waj no fiflion in the cafe» he was the 
more confirmed in his purpofe ; and taking with him fuch 
of the citizens as he thought moft likely to oppofe it, he 
marched againft Hercea and Alfae, two cities bolongingte 
to the Achaean league, and took them. After this,, he 
laid in a ftoreof provifions at Orchomenus, and then be- 
(ieged Mantinea. At laft he fo harrafled the Lacedaemo- 
nians by a variety of long marches, that mod of them de- 
fired to be left in Arcadia ; and he returned to Sparta with 
the mercenaries only. By the way he communicated hit 
defign to fuch of them as he believed mod attached to his 
interefl, and advanced (lowly, that he might come upoo 
the etbori as they were at fupper. 

When he approached the town, he fent £uiyclidas be- 
fore him to the hall where thofe magiftrates ufed to fup, 
upon pretence of his being charged with fome meflfage * 
relative to the army. He was accompanied by Thericion 
and Phoebis, and two other young men who had been 
educated with Cleomenes, and whom the Spartans call 
Samoibracians.* Thefe were at the head of a froall party. 
While Euryclidas was holding the etbori'm difcourfe, the 
others ran upon them with their drawn fwords. They 
were all (lain but Agefilaus, and he was then thought to 
have (hared the fame fate ; for he was the firft man that 
fell ; but in a little time he conveyed himfelf filently out 
of the room, and crept into a little building which was 

• All the commentators agree that SafAo3^«jea< is a corruption. 
Palmerias propofes to read Flft^H;, Pythians. So at Sparta they 
called two perfons whom the king fcnt to confultthe oracle of A- 
pollo, and who ufed to eat at the king's tabic. But Ot/^ivc is very 
diftant in found from Sa/xo$^»x«^. l1ie editor of ihe former 
Englifh tranflatton, propofes, by no means unhappily, to read 
o)^o3p»WT«6{, which is fynonymous to cvpTfQ^tfs, Proper regard 
ought to be paid, too, to the conje£lure of Bryan and Du Soul, 
who offer us 5:«;««yT<f«j. Thi» dgmfici^ pcr/uns whg ^ivt theft^* 
MM I ^ battle y prce/edi^ gcncrdt. 
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tlie temple of Fear. This temple was generally fhut up, 
"but then happened to be open. When he was got in, he 
immediately barred the door. The other four were def- 
patched outright j and fo were above ten more who came 
to their aflj ft ance. Thofe who remained quiet, received no 
*Jiarm ; nor were any hindered from departing the city. 
Nay, Agedlaus himfelf was fpared, when he came the next 
day out of the temple. 

. The Lacedaemonians have not only temples dedicated 
to Fear, but alfo to Death, to Laughter, and many 
of the paflions. Nor do they pay homage to Feary as one 
of the noxious and deftroying demons, but* they confider 
it as the beft cement of foci^ty. Hence it was, that the 
epbori (as Ariltotle tells us) when they entered upon their 
office, caufed proclamation to be made, that the people 
ihould fhave their upper lip, and be obedient to the laws, 
that they mig)it not be under the neceflity of having re^ 
ceurfe to feverity. As for the (having of the upper lip, 
in my opinion, all the defign of that injun6tion is, to 
teach the youth obedience in the fmalleft matters. And 
it feems to me, that the ancients did not think that valor 
confifts in the exemption from fear; but on the contrary, 
in the fear of reproach, and the dread of infamy. For 
thofe who (hind moft in fear of the law, a6l with the 
great eft intrepidity againft the enemy ; and they who are 
moft tender of their reputation, look with the leaft con- 
cern upon Q\Xi€r dangers. Therefore one of the poct« 
iaid well. 

Ingenious ihame refides with fear. 

Hence Homer makes Helen fay to her fatherinlaw, Pria- 
mus, 

Before thy prefence father I appear 
^ With confcious fhame and reverential fear. Pope, 

And, in another place, he fays, the Gr^idn troops 
With fear and filence on their chiefs attend. 

For reverence in vulgar minds, is generally the concom- 
itant of fear. And therefore, the l^cedaemonians placed 
the temple of Fear near the hall where the epbort ufed 
to eat, to fliow that their authority was nearly equal to 
tjie regal. 

Vol. IV. M m 
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Next day Cleomcnes profcribed eighty ofjhe citizens, 
whom he thought it neceffary to e^pel ; and he removed 
all the feats of the epbori except one, in which he defigned 
to fit him(elf to hear caufes, and defpatch other bufinefs. 
Then heafllimblcd the people, in order to explain and 
defend what he had done. His fpeech was to this effe^ : 
<* The adminiflration was put by Lycurgus in the handt 
*< of the kings and the lenate ; and Sparta was governed 
*• by them a long time, without any occafion for other 
^' magidrates. But, as the Medcnian war was drawn out 
« to a great length, and the kings, having the annies 
** to command, had not leifure to attend to the dccifion 
*' of caufes at home, they pitched upon fome of their 
« friends to be left as their deputies for that purpofe, 
" under the title of epbori or in/pe^ors. At firft they be- 
*< haved as fubftitu^es and fervants to the kings ; but, by 
*' little and little, they got the power into their own 
** hands, and infenfibly erected their office into an inde- 
** pendent magiftrzcy.* A proof of this, is a cuftom 
'< which has obtained till this time, that when tlie epbori 
** fent for the king, he refufed to hearken to the firft and 
<' fecohd meffape, arid did not atteixl tliem till i hey fent a 
•* third. Afteropus was the fir<l of tlic epbori, who' 
** raifed their office to that Iieight of authority many ages 
«• after their creation. While they kept within the bounds 
•* of moderation, it was better to endure than to remove 
*• them ; but when, by their ufurpation:^ they deft royed 
** the ancient form of oovernmcnt, when they depofed 
•* I'ome kings, put Olivers to death without any form of 
•* trial, and threatened xlvoit princes who defire to iee the 
«* divine conltitution of their country in its original luftrc, 
** they became al?f^^lutcly unfupportable. Had it been 
pofliblc, with.out the fhedding of blood, to have extcrmi- 
•♦ nated thole pefts which they had intro^uqed into La- 
<( cedazmon ; fuch as Iqxury, fuperfluous'cxpehfe, debts, 
•* ufury, and thofe moie ancient evils, poverty and riche.s, 
•• I fliouid then have .thought my(ielf the happicll uf kingb, 
«* In cuiing the diftempers of my ccuhti7, I Ihouldhave 

♦ When the authority of the kings was grown too enorn?.ous, 
Thcooonipus tound it necelTary to ciirb it, "by the inftitution of 
t.c cfkori. But ihcy were not asCIeoznenex lays ; they were, ia 
mc-.T drit cdUblilhnieQt, xnioifters to the kio^^i. 
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** been confidered as the phyfician whofe lenient hand heals 
** without giving pain. But for what neceffity hasoblig- 
^* ed me to do, I have the authority of Lycurgus, who, 
V though neither king nor raagiftrate, but only a private 
•* man, toolc upon him to a6t as a kin^,* and appeared 
** publicly in arms. The confequence ot which was, that 
*' Charilaus, the reigning prince, in great cpnfternation, 
*• fled to the altar. But beinof a mild and patriotic king, 
** he foon entered into the defjgns of Lycurgus, and ac- 
** cepted his new form of government. Therefore, the 
** proceedings of Lycurgus are an evjdence that it is next 
** to impoflible to new model a conftitution without the 
.** terror of an armed force. For my own part, I have ap- 
** plied that remedy with great moderation 5 only ridding 
•* myfelf of fuch as oppofed the true intereft of Lacedae- 
•* mon. Among the reft, I fhallraakeadiftribution of all 
•* the lands, and clear tlie people of their debts. Among 
•* the ftrangers, I (hall fele6l fome of the beft and ablefr, 
** that they may be admitted citizens of Sparta, and pro- 
** \et\ her with her arms ; and that we may no longer fee 
•* Laconiaa prey to the i55tolians and lUyrians, for want 
*' of a fufticient number of inhabitants concerned for its 
'*** .defence. " , ...:... 

When he had finifhed his fpeech, he was the ifirft to fur- 
render his own eftate into the public ftoc/c. Hi§ fatherin- 
law Megiftonis, and his other friends, followed his exam- 
pfe. The reft of the citizens did the fame 5 and then the 
land was divided. He even aftigned Ibts for each of the 
perfons whom he had driven into exile •, and declared that 
they ftiould all be recalled when tranijuility had once more 
r^eh place.. Having filled up the number of citizens out 
of the beft of the inhabitants of the neigfebbring countries, 
^e raifed a body of four thou fand foot, whom he taught 
to ufe the twoiianded pike inrtead of t[hc javelinj and to 
liQld their fhields by a nandte, and not by a ring as before. 
Then he applied himielf to the education of the youth, 
and formed them with all the ftriflnefs.of the Lacedasmo* 
iiian difcipline ; in the courfe of which he was nvuch aflift- 
ed by Sphaerus. Their fchools of excrcife, anil their re* 
fe^oiries, yverc foon brought into that good order, which 
ikxey had of old } fome being reduced to it by compulfion, 

* Lycuirgos^ never afTamed or afptred to regal authority ; atid 
Clcoroenes mcotions this only to take off the odium from hirafelf.. 
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but the greatcft part coming voluntarily into that nobT© 
training peculiar to Sparta. However, to prevent any 
offence that might be taken at the name of monarchy, he 
made his brother Euclidas his partner to the throne ; and 
this was the only time that the Spartans had two kings of 
the fame family. 

He obferved that the Achaeans, and Aratus, the princi- 
pal man among them, were perfuaded that the late change 
had brought the Spartan affairs into a doubtful and unfct- 
tled ftate ; and that he would not quit the city w liile it 
was in fuch a ferment. He therefore thought it would 
}»3ve both its honor and utility, to ftiow the enemy how 
readily his troops would obey him. In confequencc oi 
^'hich he entered the Megalopoliian territories, where he 
ipread defolation, and made a very confiderable booty. In 
«»ue of his lart marches, he feized a company of comedians 
who were' on the road from Meffene ; upon which, he 
built a ffage in the enemy's country ; propofed a prize of 
ibrty min^ to tlie befl performer, and fpcnt one day in 
feeing them. Not that he fet any great value on fuch di- 
verfions, but he did it by way of infult upon the enemy, 
to fhow his fuperiority by this mark of contempt. For, 
among the Grecian and royaF armies, his was the only one 
which had not a train of players, jugglers, fingers, and 
dancers, of both fexes. No intemperance or buffoonery, 
no public fhcws or feafls, except on the late occaHon, were 
ever feen in his camp. The young men paffed the greatcrt 
part of their time in the cxercjfes, and the old men in 
teaching them. The hours of leifure were amuCed with 
cheerful difcourft, which had all the fmartnefs of Laconic 
repartee. This kind of amufemcnt had \hoic advantages 
which we have mentioned in the life of Lycurgus. 

The king himfelf was the beft teacher. Plain and fimple 
in his equipage and diet, affuming no manner of poinp 
above a common citizen, he fet a glorious example of fo- 
briety. This was no fmall advantage to his affairs in 
Greece. When the Greeks addreffed themfelves to other 
kings, they did not fo much admire their wealth and mag- 
nificence, as execrate their pride and fpirit of oftentation ; 
their difficulty of accefs, and harfhnefs of behavior to all 
who had bufinefs at their courts. But when they applied 
to Cleomenes, who not only bore the title, but had all the 
lircal qualities of a king, they faw no purple or robe^ 
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*f ftate, rlo rich carriages, no gauntlets of pages or door- 
keepers to be run. Nor had they their anfwer, after great 
difficulties, from the mouth of fccretaries ;• but they 
found him in an ordinary habit, ready to meet them and 
offer them his hand. He received them with a cheerful 
countenance, and entered into their bufinefs with the ut- 
moft eafe and freedom. This engaging manner gained 
their hearts ; and tliey declared he was the only worthy 
defcendant of Hercules. 

His common fupper was fliDrt and truly Laconic. There 
were only couches for three people ; but when he enter- 
tained ambafladors or (Irangers, two more couches were ad- 
ded, and the table was a little better furniflied by the fer- 
vants. Not that any curious defert was added ; only the 
difhes were larger, and the wine more generous. For he 
blamed one of his friends for fetting nothing before ftrang- 
ers but the coarfe cake and black broth, which they eat in 
their common refectories. «• When we have Grangers to 
entertain," he faid, " we need not be fuch very exa6t Lace- 
daemonians." After fupper, a threelegged ftandf was 
brought in, upon which were placed a brafs ^ bowl full of 
wine, two filver pots that held about a pint \\ and a half a' 
piece, and a few cups of the fame metal. Such of the guefh 
as were inclined to drink, made.ufe of thefe velfels, for the 
cup was notpreflfed upon any man againd his will. There 
was no mufic or other extrinfic amufement ; nor was any 
fuch thing wanted.- He entertained his company very 
agreeably with his own converfation ; fometimes aflcing 
queflions, and fometimes telling flories. His ferious dif- 
eourfe was perfectly free from morofenefs ; and his mirth 
from petulance and rufticity. The arts which other 
princes ufed. of drawing men to their purpofe by bribery 
and corruption, he looked upon as both iniquitous and 
impolitic. But to engage and fix people in his interelt by 
the charms of converlation, without fraud or guile, ap- 
peared to him an honorable method, and worthy of a 
king. For he thought this the true difference between a 
hireling and a^friend ; that the one is gained by itioheyi 
^d the other by an obliging bekavior. 

* InthetextUis ypafiiiocntap, hy billets; but probably itChoDld 
fje read ypUfAiAMnof, fccretaries^ there bfcing no inftances in aoti- 
quity that have come to our knowledge, of anfwers in writing Itr 
a perfonal application. 

4 V n a 
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The Mantineans were the firft who applied for h's atlift- 
ancc. They admitted him into their city in the night ; and 
having with his help expelled the Achaean garrifon, put 
themfelves under his pro'ec^ion. He reefiablifhed their 
laws and ancient form of government, and retired the fame 
day to Tegea. From thence he fetched a compafs through 
Arcadia, and marched down to Pherae inr Acha'*a ; intend, 
ing by this movement either to bring the Achacans to a 
battle, or make them took upon Aratiis in a mean light, for 
giving up the country, as it were to his deltroying fword. 

Hyperbatas was indeed general at that time, but Aratus 
had all the authority. The Achaeans affembled their forces, 
and encamped at bymeac* Hecatomboeum ; upon which 
Cleomenes marched up to them, though it was thought a 
rafh ftep for him to take pofl between Dymeae which be- 
longed to the enemy, and the Achaean camp. However, 
he boldly challenged the Achaeans, and indeed, forced them 
to battle, in which he entirely defeated them ; killed great 
numbers uf»on the fpot, and took many prifoncrs. Lango 
vas his next object, from which he expelled an Achaean 
garrifon,and then put the town into the hands of the Eleans. 

When the'Achsean aifairs were in this ruinous flate, 
Aratus, who ufed to be general every other year, f refufed 
the command, though they preflTed him ftrongly to accept it. 
Hut certainly it was wrong, when fuch aflorm was raging, 
to quit the helm, and leave the direflion to another. The 
tirft demands of Cleomenes appeared to the Achaean de- 
putiesj nioderate enough ; afterwards he infixed on hav- 
ing the command hirnfelf. In other matters, he faid, he 
fhould not differ with them, for he would ref^ore ihem 
both the prifoners and their lands. The Achacans 
agreed to a pacification on thefe conditions, and invit- 

* IViybius calls it Dymae. 

+ Etfb^uq TFup i»»avT{*r ait ipamynf. The former Englifh 
tranfljior renders this, uko ufcdto continue general two years together ; 
and Dacier to the fame lenfi*, qui avoit auoutume d* eire (aj'itaine gen^ 
cral tou.s Us deux ans. But they arc both under a great mi ibke. — 
Vttp ivixvrot does certainly fignify etrry other year. So in Poly- 
bius, wapx reta^Tuy iifjLtpxv^ eiery Jourth dsy ;' zndi in Ariftotle, 
vapot aijrx Tf^rof, every third month. 

:f The two French tranilators, and the Englifh on« employed by 
Tonfon, change piiT^ia here into « /xiTpta, without any nccefOry 
•r pretence of authority for it. Wc do not fee why Cleomenes 
might not, in the firft conditions he propofed, poflibly demand 
fomething lets of the Achasaiis than their allowing him to be com- 
m4mdcr in chief, and governor of all Greece. 
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ing Cleomenes to Lerna, whete a general aflembly of 
rfieir ftate was to be held- But Cleomenes haftenin^ hij 
march too much heated himfelf, and then very imprudent- 
ly drank cold water; the confequence of which was, that 
he threw up a great qnantity of blood, and loft the ufe of 
his fpcech. Hfc therefore lent the Achaeans the moft ref- 
pe6lable of the prifoners, and putting off the meeting, re- 
tired to Laced a;mon. 

This ruined the afl^irs of Greece. Had it not been 
for this, (he might have recovered out of her prefent dif- 
trefs, and have maintained herfelf againft the infolence 
and rapacioufnefs of the Macedonians. Aratus either 
feared or diftrufted Cleomenes, or envied hi» unexpected 
fuccefs. He thought it intolerable that a young man 
newly fprung up (hould rob him at once of the honor and 
power which he had been in poflfeflion of for three and 
thirty years, and come into a government which had been 
growing fo long under his aufpices. For this reafon, ht 
firft tried what his intereft and powers of perfnafion would 
do to keeff the Achxans from clofing with Cleomenes ; 
but they were prevented from attending to him, by their 
admiration of the great fpirit of Cleomenes, and their 
opinion that the demands of the Spartans were not unrea- 
fonable, who only defired to bring Pcloponnefus back to 
its ancient model. Araius then undertook a thing which 
would not have becomeany man in Greece, but in him 
was particularly diftionorable, and unworthy of all his 
former condudl, both in the cabinet and the field — 
He called Antigonus into Greece, and filled Pelopon- 
ncfus with Macedonians, though in his youth he had ex- 
pelled them, and refcued the citadel of Corinth out of 
their hands. He was even an enemy to all kings, and 
was equally hated by them. Antigonus in particular, 
he loaded with a thoufand reproaches, as appears from 
the writings he had left behind him.* He boafts that he 
had encountered and overcome innumerable difficulties, 
in order to deliver Athens from a Macedonian garrifon ; 
and yet he brought thofe very Macedonians, armed as they 
were, into his own country, into his own houl'e, and even 
into the women's apartment. At the fame time, he could 
not bear that a Spartan king, a defcendant of Hercules, 
who wanted only to reftorethe ancient policy of his coun- 
try to correct its broken harmony, and bring it back to the 

* Aratus wroteahi^lory of the AchaBaos,and of hrsown condu6l. 
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fober Doric tone which Lycurgus had finven it ;* hceoakl 
not bear that fuch a prince fhould be declared general of 
the Sicyodians and Tricaeans.f While he avoided the 
coarfe cake and the diortctoak; and what he thought the 
grcatefl {grievance in the nhole fyf!eni of Cleomene^, the 
aboiifhing of riches, and making poverty a more fupport- 
able thing, he made Acha a truckle to the diadem and pur- 
ple of Macedonians, and of Afia'ic grandees. To (huo 
the appearance of fubm.nton to Cleoraenes, he offered (a- 
crifices to the divinity of Antigonus, and with a £arla':d 
on his head, fung faans in honor of a rotten Macedonian. 
Thefe things we fay not in accufation of Aratus (form 
many refpefts he was a great maa and worthy of Greece}^ 
we mean only to point out with compainon the weakneis 
of human nature, which in difpofitions the befl formed to 
virtue, can produce no excellence without fome taint of 
' imoerfe^lion. 

When the Achaeans afTembled again at Argos, and 
Gleomenes came down from Tegea to meet them, the 
Greeks entertained great hopes of peace. But Aratus, 
who had already fettled the principal points with Aoti- 
gonus, fearing that Cleemenes, either by hit obliging 
manner of treating, or by force, would gain all he wasted of 
the people, propofed, *' That he fhould take three hun- 
" dred hoAages for the fecurity of his perfon, and enter 
" the town alone ; or, if he did not approve of that pro- 
" pofal, (hould come to the place of exercife without the 
** walls, called Cyllarabium,X and treat there at the head 
** of his army." Cleomenes remonflrated that thefe pro- 
ceedings were very unjufl. He faid, "They fhould have 
" made him thefe propofals at firfl^ and not now, when he 
"<( was come to their gates, didrufl and fhut him out." He 
therefore wrote the Achsansa letter on this fubje^l, aU 
mefl filled with complaints of Aratus ; and the applications 
of Aratus to the people were little more than invediives 
a/;ain(l the king or Sparta. The confequence of this was, 
that the latter quickly retired, and fent a herald to de- 
clare war againfi the Achseans. This herald, according 

. * Th« mufic, liice the architeflure of the Dorians, was remarka- 
ble for its fimplicity. 

+ This probably, fhould be Tritacani. Tritfae was a city of 
Phocis, and comprehended in the league ; but Tricca, which wiaa 
Ml TheflTaly, could hardly be fo. 
X From Cyllarbusi the (on of Stbenelus. 



to Aratus, was fent not to Argos, but to ^gium,* in or- 
der that the Achaeans might be entirely unprepared. — 
There were at this time great commotions among the 
members of the Achasan league ; and many towns were 
ready to -fall off. For the common people hoped for an 
equal diftribution of lands, and to have their debts can- 
celled ; while the better fort in general were difpleafed at 
Aratus, and fome of them highly provoked at his bring- 
ing the Macedonians into Peloponnefus. 

Encouraged by thefc mifunderllandings, Cleomenes en- 
tered Achaia; where hefirft took Pellene by furprize, and 
diflodged the Achaean garrifon. Afterwards he made him- 
£elf mafter of Pheneum and Penteleum. As the Achaeans 
were apprehenfiveofa revolt at Corinth and Sicyon, they 
fent a body of cavalry and fome mercenaries from Argos, 
to guard againft any meafures tending that way, and went 
thcmfelves to celebrate the Nemean games at Argos. — 
Upon this, Cleomenes hoping, what really proved the cafe, 
that, if he could come fuddcnly upon the city, while it was 
filled with multitudes alFembled to partake of the diver- 
fions, he ftiould throw all into the greatertconfufion,march- 
cd up to the walls by night, and feized the quarter called 
Afpesy which lay above the theatre, ngtwithftanding its 
difficulty of accefs. This ftruck them with fuch terror 
that not a man thought of making any refiftance; they 
agreed to. receive a garrifon, and gave twenty of the citi- 
zens as hoftages for their a61ing as allies to Sparta, and 
following the ftandard of Cleomenes as their general. 

This action added greatly to the fame and authority of 
that prince. For the ancient kings of Sparta, with 
air their endeavors, could never fix Argos iu their in- 
tere[i; and Pyrrhus, one of the ableft generals in the 
world, though he forced his way into the town, could not 
hold it, but loft his life in the attempt, and had great part 
of his army cut in pieces. Hence the defpatch and keen- 
nefs of Cleomenes were the more admired ; and they 
who before had laughed at him for declaring he would 
tread in the fteps of Solon and Lycurgus in the cancelling 
of debts, and in an equal divifion of property, were now 
fully perfuaded that he was the fole caufe of all the change 
in the fpirit andluccefs of the Spartans. In both refpefts, 

* This was a maritime town of Achaia on the Corinthian Bay. — 
|hc intention of Cleomenes was to take it by furprife, before the io-^ 
habitants co.uld have intelligence of the: war. 
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they were fo contemptible before, and fo little able to 
thcmfelvesy that the iStolians made an inruad into I 
nia, and carried oiF fifty thoufand flares. On whicl 
cafion, one of the old Spartans faid, ^* The enemj 
** done them a kindnefs, in taking fiich a heavy charj 
their hands." Yet thsy had no fooner returned to 
primative cuftoms and difcipline, than, as if Lyci 
nimfelf had reftorcd his v•l'^v> and invigorated it wit 
prefence, they had given the niofl extraordinary inft; 
of valor and obedience to their magiftratcs, in ft 
Sparta to its ancient fupenority in Greece, and reo 
in^ PeloponneAis. 

Clcoijae and'Flrlius* came in the fame tide of fi 
with Argos. Aratiis was then making an inqiiifit 
Corinth into the condwfl of fuch as were reported to 
the l^ced^emonian intercft. But when the news of 
late loffes reached him, and he found that the cit 
falling off to Cleomenes, and wanted to get rid c 
Achaansjf he was not a little alarmed. In this conf 
he could think of no better expedient thaii that of c 
the citizens to council, and in the mean time, Ik 
sway to the gate. A horfe being ready for hiiii \ 
he mounted and fled to Sicyon. The Corinthian's 
in fuch hafte to pay their compliments toCleomen^Sj 
Aratus tells us, they killed or fpoiled adi therr horl 
lie acquaints us alio, that Cleomenes highly blame 
people of Corinth for fuflfering him to efcape. N 
thelefs, he adds, that Megiftonus came to him on the 
of that prince, and offered to give him large "funis 
would deliver up the citadel of Corinth, where he h. 
Achaean garrifon. He anfwered, *< That affairs di 
** then depend upon him, but he muft be govern 
** their circumftances." So Aratus himfelf writes. 

Cleomenes, in his march from Argos, added the 
zenians, the Epidaurians, and Hertmonians, to the 
ber of bis friends and allies, and then went to Co; 
and drew a line of circumvallation about the ci 
which the Achasans refufed to furrender. Howeve 
fent for the friends and ftewards of Aratus, and or 

♦ Towns between Argos and Corinth. 

+ In the printed text it is Ayoum avaWayvvcct |3tfXcf*i»fc 
the Latin and French tranflators have followed it, rendcrin 
this iehie, and the Achadns wen haftening home ; but two manu 
five us, Qaoyuyi^vit^ which is to be referred to woytr, before 
V»th the former Englijh tranflator^ wc choofe to follow that r< 
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thrm to the care of his hoiife and efFedbs in that city. He 
likewife fent a^ain to that general by Tritymallus, the 
MefTewian, and propofed that the citadel ihoiild be garri- 
foncd half with Achasans and Halif with Lacedemonians j 
otfering, at the facae time, to double the penfioah^ had. 
from Ptolemy, king of Egypt. ' As Aratus^ inftead of ac^ 
cepting thefe conditions, lent his foa and other hoftages 
to Antigonus, and perfuaded the Achasans. to give orders 
that the citadel of Corinth fhould be put in the haad^ of 
that prince, Cleomenes immediately ravaged the territo- 
ries of Sicyon, and in purfuance of a decree of the Co. 
rinthians, I'eized on the wioleeftate of Aratus. . After 
Antigonus had palled Gerauia,* with a great army, Cleo- 
menes thought it, more advifeable to fortify tlieOniea/j 
mpuntainsjf than the Ifthmus, andby the advantage of 
his poft to tire out the Macedojiians, ratber than hazard a 
pitched battle with a veteran phalanx. Antigonus W9^ 
greatly perplexed at this plan ©f operations. For he had 
neither laid in a fufiScient quantity of proviCons, nor could 
he eafily force the. pais by which Cleomenes had fat down. 
He attejmpted one night, indeed, to get into Peloponnelus 
by.the port of Lachaeiim,J.but was repulfed with lofs. 

Cieomenea was mujch encouraged with this fuccefs, and 
his troops went to their evening's refrefliment with plea- 
fure. Atntigonus, oq thp.other h^nc}, was extremely dispi- 
rited,; for he faw himfelf in fo tro.ublefome a fituation, 
that it was fcarceJy poffible to find any refourccs, which 
were not extremely difficult. At tail, he deiermiued to 
move to the pi*pmbntpry of Heraeum, and from thence to 
tranfporthis troops .in boats .to Sicyon j but. that required 
a great deal of time, an(} very confiderable pr.epj^rations. 
Howprer, the evening atter, Yoi)ie of the friendj-i of Ara- 
tus arrived froni Argos by Tea, being fcnt to acquaint Jiiia 
that the Argives were revolting from Cleomenes, and 
purpofed to invite him to tliat city. Ariftotle was the 
author of the aefe^lion ; and lie h?^d found no great dif- 
ficulty in peri'uading the people into it, because .Cleomenes, 
had ttot cancelled their debts, as he. had given then) room 
to hope. Upon, this Aratus, with fifteen hundred men, 
whom he had from Antigonus, failed to Epidaurus. Hut 

♦ Mountaia between Megara and Corinth. 

+ This raageof mountains extends from theScitonian rocks, oa 
the road to Attica, as far as mount CItheroa. bind;., 1. vii. TUey 
vfcre called oovi oi»i»«, the Mountains pf AUe«. 

X One of the harbors of Coriath. 
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Ariftotle, not waiting for him, aflcmbled the toWnTm^n^ 
and, with the atliftance of Timoxenua and a party of 
Achxans from Sicyon, attacked the citadel. 

Cleomenes getting intelligence of this about the fecond 
watch of the night, fent for Mcgiftonus, and in an angry 
tone, ordered him to the relief of Argos. For he it was 
who had principally undertaken for the obedience of the 
Argives, and, by tnat means, prevented the expulfion of 
fuch as were fufpe^ted. Having defpaiched Megiftonus 
upon this bufmefs, the Spartan prince walched the mo- 
tions of Antigonus, and endeavored to difpel the fears of 
the Corinthians, alfiiring them, it was no great thing that 
had hapv^ened at Argos, but only an inconfiderable tu- 
mult. Megiftonus got info Argos, and was flain in a 
ikirmifli there ; the garrifon were hard prefled, and mef- 
fcnger after meflfenger fent to Cleomenes. Upon this, he 
was afraid that the enemy, after they had made rhemfelves 
maflers of Argos, would block up the paflages againithimy 
ftnd then go and ravage Laconia at their pleafure, and be- 
fiege Sparta itfelf, which was left without defence. He 
therefore decamped from Corinth ; the confequence of 
which was the lois of the town 5 for Antigonus immedi- 
ately entered it and placed a garrilbn there. In the 
mean time, Cleomenes, having colletled his forces which 
were fcattercd in theirroarch, attempted to fcale the walls 
of Argos ; but failing in that enterprize, he broke open 
the vaults iiuder the quarter called Afpisy gained an en- 
trance that way, and joined his garrifon, which fliil held 
out again (t the Achasans. After this, he took fome other 
quarters of the city by aflfault ; and ordering the Cretan 
archers to ply their bows, cleared the ftreeis of the enemy. 
But when he (aw Antigonus defcending with his infantry 
from the heights into the plain, and his cavalry already 
pouring into the city, he thought it impoffible to maintain 
his polt. He had now no other refource but to collect all 
his men, and retire along the walls, which he accordingly 
did without lofs. Thus, after achieving the greate ft things 
in a fliort fpace of time, and making himfelf mafter of aU 
mofl: all Peloponnefus in one campaign, he loft all in lefs 
time than he gained it; fome cities immediately withdraw- 
ing from hisalliance, and others furrendering themfelves 
nor long after to Antigonus. 

Such was the ill fuccefs of this expedition. And what 
was no lels a mistorlune^ as he was marching home, mcf- 
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Tengers from Laccdaemon met him in the evening near 
Tegea, and informed him of the death oif his wife. His 
siffeflion and efteem for Agiatis was (o great, that, amidft 
the current of his happieft fucc«fs, he could not ftay from 
her a whole campaign, but often repaired to Sparta. No 
wonder, then, that a young man, deprived of fo beauti- 
ful and virtuous a wife, was extremely affefled with the lofs. 
Yet his forrow.did not debafe the dignity of his mind. 
He fpoke in the fame accent ; he preferved the famedrefs 
and look ; he gave his orders to his officers, and provided 
for the fecurity of Tegea. 

Next morning he entered Lacedaemon ; and after pay* 
ing a proper tribute to grief at home with his mother and 
his children, he applied himfelf to the concerns of ftate. 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, agreed to furnifli him with fuc- 
cors ; but it was on condition that he fent him his mo- 
ther and children as hoftages. This circumftance he knew 
not how to communicate to her mother ; and he often at* 
tempted to mention it to her, but could not go forward. 
She began to fufpeft that there was fomething which he 
was afraid to open to her ; and (he aflced his friends what 
it might be. At lafl he ventured to tell her ; upon which 
Ihe laughed very pleafantly, and faid, " Was this the thing 
** which you have fo long hefitated to exprefs : Why do 
** not you immediately put us on board a (hip, and fend 
** this carcafs of mine where you think it may be of moft 
** ufe to Sparta, before age renders it good for nothings 
** and finks it into the grave V 

When every thing was prepared for the voyage, they 
went by land to Taenarus ; the army condu(fling them to 
that port. Cratificlea being on the point of taking (hip, 
took Cleomencs alone into the temple of Neptune, where 
feeing him in great emotion and concern, (he threw her arms 
about him, and faid, *^ King of Sparta, take care that when 
** we go out, no one perceive us weeping, or doing any 
*' thing unwoniiy that glorious place. This alone is in our 
** power ; the event is m the hands of God.'* After (he 
had given him this advice, and composed her countenance, 
(he went on board, with her little grandfon in her arms, 
and ordered the pilot to put to fea as foon as polTible. 

Upon her arrival in EgV'pt, (he underftood that Pto- 
lemy had received ambaliadors from Antigonus, and 
feemed to liften to his propofals ; and on the other hand, 
(he was informed that Cleomenes, though invited by the 
Achieans to a pacification, was afraid on her account* 

Vol. IV. NK 
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10 put an end to the war, without Ptolemy's confent. In 
this difficulty fhe wrote to her fon, to defire him ** to do 
•• what he thought moft advantageous and honorable for 
<* Sparta, and not for the fak« of an old woman and a 
** child,* to live always in tear of Ptolemy." So great 
was the behavior of Crateficlea under adverfe fortune. 

After Antigonus had taken Tegea, and plundered Or- 
chomenus andMantinea, Cleomcnes, now fhutup within 
the bounds of Laconia, enfranchiled' fuch of the helots as 
could pay five Attic mina for their liberty. By this ex- 
pedient heraifed fifty talents ; and having, moreover, arm- 
ed and trained in the Macedonian manner two thoufand of 
thole helots y whom he defigncd to oppofe to the Leucajpides 
of Antigonus, he engaged in a great and unexpefled en- 
ter prize. Megalopolis was at that time as great and 
powerful a city as Sparta. It was fupported beddes, by 
the Achacans and Antigonus, whofe troops lay oa each 
<ide of it. Indeed the Megalopolitans were the foremoft 
and moft eager of all the Achaeans in their application to 
Antigonus. This city, however, Cleomenes refolved to 
fu rprize ; for which purpofe he ordered his men to take 
five days provifions, and led them to Sellafia, as if hede- 
ligned an inroad into the territories of Argos. But !« 
turned fhorr, and entered thofe of Megalopolis j and, af- 
ter having refrefhed his troops at Rhoetium, he marched 
by Helicon,* diredly to the object he had in view. 
V/hen he was near it, he lent Panteus before with two 
companies of Lacediemonians, to leize that part of the 
wall which was between the two towers, and which he 
iinderftood to be the leaft guarded. He followed with 
the red of his army at the common pace. Panteus finding 
not only that quarter, but great part of the wall without 
defence, pulled it down in fome places, undermined it in 
others, and put all the fentinels to the (word. While he 
was thus employed, Cleomenes came up, and entered the 
city with his forces, before the Megalopolitans knew of 
his approach. 

They were no fooner apprifcd of the misfortune which 
had befallen them, than the greate/t part left the city, 
taking their money and moft valuable effects with them. 
The reft made a Hand, and though they could not diflodgc 
the enemy, yet their jcfiftance gave their fellowcitizeni 

* Lubinus thinks it ought to be read Hcliifon, there being n# 
t«ch plact; as IlelicaTi in Arcadia. 
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©pportunity to efcape. There remained not above a thoii- 
fand rneti in the town, all the reft having retired to Mef- 
{ene, with their wives and children, before there was any 
poftibility of purfuing them. A confiderable part even of 
thofe who had armed and fought in defence of the city 
got off, and very few were taken prifoners. Of this num- 
ber were Lyfandridas and Thearidas, two perfons of 
great name and autliority in Megalopolis. As they were 
fiich refpedlable men, the foldiers carried them before 
Cleomenes. Lyfandridas no fooner law Cleomenes, th^ 
he thus addreffed him : ** Now,** faid he, in a loud voice, 
becaufe it was at a diftance, **Now, king of Sparta, you 
** have an opportunity to do an afiion much more glo- 
** rious and princely than the late one, and to acquire 
** immortal honor." Cleomenes gueffing at his aim, 
made anfwer ; ** You would not have me reftore you 
** the town ?" " That is the very thing," faid Lyfandridas, 
** I would propofe. I advife you by all means, not to 
" deftroy fo fine a city, but to fill it with firm friends and 
** faithful aUies, by reftoring the Megalopolitans to their 
** country, and becoming the favior of fo confiderable si 
" people." Cleomenes paufed a while, and then replied, 
** This is hard to believe ; but be it as it will, let glory 
•* with us have always greater weight than intereft." In 
coniequence of this determination, he fent the two men 
to Meffene, with a Hisrald in his own name, to make the 
Megalopolitans an offer of their town, on condition thai 
they would renounce the Achaeans, and declare themfclvos 
his friends and allies. 

Though Cleomenes made fo gracious and humane a 
propofal, Philopoemen would not fuffer the Megalopoli- 
tans to accept it, or to quit the Achaean league,* but af- 
furing them that the king of Sparta, inftea4 of inclining 
to reftore them their city, wanted to get the citizens too 
into his power, he forced Thearidas and Lyfandridas to 
leave Meffene. This is that Philopoemen who afterwards 
v^as the leading man among the Achxans, and (as we 
have related in his life) one of the moft illuft rious per- 
sonages among the Greeks, ' 

Upon this news, Cleomenes, who hitherto had kept the 
houfes and goods of the Megalopolitans with fuch care, 
that not the leaft thing was embezzled, was enraged to 

* Polibius beftows great and juft encomiuras on this coaduft ef ] 
ibe MegalopoUtaas, 1. xi. 
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fuch a d<?grce that he plundered the whole, fcnt the tat- 
ues and pidliires to Sparta, and levelled the greatcft and 
beft parts of the city with the ground. After this, he 
marched home again, being under fome apprehenfions that 
Antigonusand the Achseans would comeupon him. They, 
however made no motion towards it, for they were then 
holding a council at ^gium. Aratus mounted the roftrum 
•n that occafion, where he wept a longtime, with his 
robe before his face. They were all greatly furprifed, 
and defired him to fpeak. At laft he faid, "Megalopolis 
•* is deftroyed by Cleomenes." The Achaeans were afton- 
i/hed at fo great and fudden a ftroke, and the council 
immediately broke up. Anti<»onus made great efforts to 
fiS> to the reliefer the place ; but, as his troops aflembled 
flowly from their winter quarters, he ordered them to re- 
main where they were, and marched to Argos with the 
forces he had with him. 

This made the I'econd enterprife of Cleomcnes appear 
fafli and defpcrate ; but Polybius,* on the contrary, in- 
forms us, that it was conduced with great prudence and 
forefight. For knowing (as he tells us) that the Mace- 
donians were difperfed in winterquarters, and that Anti- 
gonus lay in Argos with only his friends and a few mer- 
cenaries about him, he entered the territories of that city ; 
in the perfuafion that either the fliame of fuffering fuch 
an inroad would provoke Antigonus to battle, and expofe 
him to a defeat, or that if he declined the combat, it 
would bring him into difrepute with the Argives. The 
event juftified his expectation. When the people of Ar- 
gos faw their country laid wafte, every thing that was va- 
luable deftroyed or carried off, they run in great difplea- 
fure to the king's gates, and befieged them with clamor, 
bidding him either go out and fight, or elfe give place to 
his fuperiors. Antigonus, however, like a wife and able 
general, thought the cenfures of Grangers no difgrace, in 
comparifon of his quitting a place of fecurity, and rafhiy 
hazarding a battle, and therefore he abode by his firft 
jefblulions. Cleomenes, in the mean time, marched up 
to the very walls, infulted his enemies, and before he 
retired, fpread defolation at his pleafure. 

Soon after his return, he was informed that Antigonui 
was come to Tegea, with a defign to enter Laconia on 
that fide, Upon this emergency, he put his troops uuder 

♦ Polybius, lib. J^i. 
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march another way> and appeared again before Argos by 
break of day, ravaging all the adjacent fields. He did not 
now cut down the corn with fcythes and fickles, as people 
ufually do, but beat it down with wooden indruments in 
the form of fimitars, as if this deftrudlion was only an 
amufement to his foldiers in their march. Yet when 
they would have fet fire to Cyllarabis, the fchool of exer- 
cife, he prevented it j reflecting that the ruin of Megalo- 
polis was didtated rather by paffion than by reafon. 

Antigonus immediately returned to Argos, having taken 
care to place guards in all the pafles of the mountains. 
But Cleomenes, as if he held him and his operations in 
the utmort contempt, fent heralds to demand the keys of 
Juno's temple, that he might facrificeto the goddefs. Af- 
ter he had plcafedhimfelf with this iniult on his enemy, and 
offered his facrifice under the walls of the temple, which 
was fad fhut up, he led his troops off to Phlius. In his 
march from thence he diflodged the garrifon of Ologun- 
tum, and then proceeded by Orchomenus ; by which means 
he not only infpired this people with frefh courage, but 
came to b^ confidered by the enemy as a moft able general, 
and a man capable of the grcateft undertakings. For, with 
the ftrength of the fingle city to oppofe the whole power 
of the Macedonians and Peloponnelians, and all the trea- 
fures of the king; and not only to keep Laconia untouch, 
cd, but to carry devaftation into the enemy's country, were 
indications ot no common genius and fpirit. 

He who firft called money thefinenjjs of bufinefsy feems 
principally to have had refpe6l t© that of war. And De- 
mades, when the Athenians called upon him to equip their 
navy and get it out, though their treafury was very \o^^ 
told them, " They rauft think of baking bread, before 
they thought of an embarkation." It is alio faid that 
the old Archidamus, at the beginning of the Peloponne. 
fian war, when the allies defired that the quota of each 
(hould be determined, made anfwer, " that war cannot 
be kept at a fet diet." And in this cafe we may jullly fay, 
that as wreftlers, ftrengthened by long cxercife, do at lalt 
tire out thofe who have equal (kill and agility, but not 
the exercife 5 (o Antigonus coming to the war with vaft 
funds, in procefs of time tired out and overcame Cleo- 
menes, who could but in a very (lender manner pay his 
mercenaries, and give his Spartans bread. 

In all other refpetis the times favored Cleomenes^ An*- 

4 mmZ' 
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tiggniis being drawn home by the bad pofhire of his af- 
fairs. For in his abience the barbarians invaded and rav- 
aged all Macedonia. The lUyrians in Darticuiar, de- 
icending with a great army from the north, harrafled the 
Macedonians fo much, that they were forced to fend for 
Antigonus. Had the letters been brought a little before 
the battle, that general would have immediately departed, 
and bidden the Achacans a long farewell. But fortune, 
who loves to make the greateft affairs turn upon fome 
minute circumflance, (howed on thisoccadon of what con- 
fequence a moment of time may be.* As foon as the 
battle of Sellafiaf was fought, and Cleomenes had loft 
his army and his city, meflengers came to call Antigonus 
home. This was a great aggravation of the Spartan 
king's misfortunes. Had he held off* and avoided an 
a€lion only a day or two longer, he would have been 
under no neceflity of fighting ; and after the Macedo- 
nians were gone, he might have made peace with the 
Achaeans on what conditions he pleafed. But fuch, as 
we faid, was his want of money, that he had no refource 
but the fword ; and, therefore, as Polybius informs us, 
with twenty thoufand men was forced to challenge thirty 
thoufand. 

He (howed himfelf an excellent general in the whole 
courfe of the a6lion ; his Spartans behaved with great 
fpirit and his mercenaries fought not ill. His defeat was 
owing to the fuperior advantage the Macedonians had 
in therr armor, and to the weight and impetuolity of 
llieir phalanx, 

• Phylarchus, indeed, affiires us, it was the treachery of 
«ne of his officers, that ruined the affairs of Cleomenes, 
Antigonus had ordered the lUyrians and Acarnanians fe« 
cretly to fetch a compafs, and furround that wing which 
was commanded by Euclidas, the brother of Cleomenes, 
while he was marfhalling the red of his army. Cleo- 

* Plutarch had this reflcftion from Polybius. 

+ Polybius has given a particular account of this battle. Antigo- 
»us had twentycight thoufand foot, and twelve hundred horfc. The 
army of Cleomenes confided only of twenty thoufand ; but it was 
advantageoufly pofled. He was encamped on two mountains, which 
were almoil inacceflible, and feparated only by a narrow defile. 
Thefe he had fortified with ftrong ramparts and a deep foffc ; fo that 
Antigonus, after reconnoitering his rituation,did not think proper 
If) attack him, but encamped at a fmall diftance on the plain. At 
length for want of money and provifions, Cleomenes was forced t« 
tftac to a^ion, and was beaten. Fol)i, lib. xi. 



mcnes taking a view from an eminence of his adverfary't 
difpofition, could not perceive where the Illyrians and 
Acarnanians were ported, and began to fear they were 
defigned for fome inch manoeuvre. He therefore called 
Damoteles, whofe bufinefs it was to guard againft any 
furprize, and ordered him to reconnoitre the enemy's 
rear with particular care, and form the bed conjei^ture he 
could of the movements they intended, Demoteles, who 
is faid to be bribed by Antigonus, affured him that " he 
** had nothing to fear from that quarter, for all was fafe 
f* in the rear ; nor was there any thing more to be done 
r^ but to bear down upon the front." Cleomenes, fatis- 
/fied with this report, attacked Antigonus. The Spar- 
[tans charged with fo much vigor, that they made the 
Macedonian phalanx give ground, and eagerly purfued 
their advantage for about five furlongs. The king then 
feeing Euclidas in the other wing quite furrounded, flop- 
ped, and cried out, "Thou art loft, my dear brother, 
" thou art loft ! in fpite of all thy valor I but great is thy 
** example to our Spartan youth, and the fangs of our 
** matrons fhall forever record thee I'** 

Euclidas, and the wing he commanded, thus being (lain, 
the vi6lors fell upon Cleomenes, who feeing his men in 
great confufion, and unable to maintain the fight, pro- 
vided as well as he could for his own fafety. It is faid 
that great numbers of the mercenaries were killed j and 
that of fix thoufand Lacedaemonians no more than tw« 
hundred were faved. 

When he reached Sparta, he advifed the citizens 
to receive Antigonus. " For my part" faid he, " I am 
*< willing either to live or die, as the one or the 
** other may be moft for the intereft of my country." 
Seeing the women run to meet the few brave men who 
had efcapedwith him, help to take off their armor, and 
prefent them with wine, he retired into his own h«ufe. 
After the death of his wife, he had taken into his houfe a 
young woman, who was a native of Megalopolis, and free- 
born, but fell into his hands at the fack of the place. She 
approached him according to cuftom, with a tender of 
her fervices on lih return from the field. But though 
both thirfty aad weary, he would neither drink nor fit 
* He a6^ed like a brave foldier, but not like a ikilful officer. In- 
ftead of pouringmpon the enemy from the heights, and retiring as 
he foMnd it convenient, he flood fUU, and fuifered tke A£icedoBiM» 
to cut off his KtrcaU 
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down ; be only leaned his elbow againd a pillar, and his 
head upon it, armed as he was ; and having refled a few 
moments, while he confidered what courfe to take, he re- 
paired to Gythium with his friends. There they went 
on board veflfels provided for that purpofe, and immedi- 
ately put out to lea. 

Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Sparta furrendered. 
His behavior to the inhabitants was mild and humane, and 
■ot unluitable to the dignity of their republic. For he 
utFered them no kind of infult, but rellored to them 
their laws and politv ; and after having facrificed to the 
gods, retired the third day. He was informed, indeed, 
that Macedonia was involved in a dangerous war ; and 
that the barbarians were ravaging the country, Befides, 
he was in a deep confumption, and had a continual de- 
fluxion upon the lungs. However, he bore up under his 
affliction, and wreftled with domedic wars, until a great 
▼i<^ory over, and carnage of the barbarians made him die 
more glorious. Phylarchus tells us (and it is not at all 
improbable) that he burd a veOel in his lungs with (hoot- 
ing in the battle ; though it palTed in the fchools, that in 
exprelfing his joy after the viftory, and crying out, ** O glo« 
rious day !" he brought up a great quantity of blood, 
and fell into a fever, of which he died. Thus much con- 
cerning Antigonus." 

From the ifle of Cythea, where Cleomenes firft touched, 
he failed to another illand called ^gialia. There he had 
formed a defign to pafs over to Cyrene, when one of his 
friends, named Therycion, a man of high and intrepid 
fpirit, on all occafione, and one who always indulged him- 
fclf in a lofty and haughty turn of expreffion, came pri- 
vately to Cleomenes, and thusaddreifed him : ** We have 
*• loft, my prince, the moft glorious death, which we 
•* might have found in battle ; though the world had 
•* heard us boaft that Antigonus (hould never conquer the 
«* king of Sparta till he had flain him. Yet there 
*♦ is another exit ftill offered us by gUry and virtue. 
** Whither then are we fo abfurdly failing ? Flying a 
•* death that is near, and feeking one that is remote. If 
*< it is not difhonorable for the defc<i,ndants of Hercules 
*< to ferve the fucceffbrs of Philip and Alexander, why do 
♦* not we fave ourfelves a long voyage, by making our 
** fubmiftion to Antigonus, who, in all probability, as 
" much excels Ptolemy, as the Macedonians do the 
« Egyptians i but if we do notchoofe to be governed 
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" by a man who beat us in the field, why do we take one 
** who never conquered us, for our mafter ? Is it that 
•* we may fhow our inferiority to two, inftead of one, by 
** flying before Antigonus, and then going to flatter Pto- 
** lemy ? Shall we fay that you go into Egypt forlhefake 
** of your mother ? It will be a glorious^and happy thing 
** truly for her, to fliow Ptolemy's wives her fon, of a king 
•• become a captive and an exile. No ! while we arc yet 
** maiters of our fwords, and are yet in fight of Laconia, 
•* let us deliver ourfelves from thismiferable fortune, and 
" make our excuTe for our paft behavior to thofe brave 
** men who fell for Sparta at Sellafia. Or fhall we rather 
" fit down in Egypt, and inquire whom Antigonus has 
" left governor of Lacedaemon ?" 

Thus Therycion Ipoke, and Cleomenes made this an- 
fwer : " Doftthou think then, wretch that thou art ! doft 
** thou think, by running into the arms of death, than which 
** nothing is more eafy to find, to fhow thy courage and 
•• fortitude ? And dbfl thou not confider that this flight 
** is more daflardly than the former ? Better men than wc 
*' have given way to their enemies, being either overfet 
•* by fortune, or opprefTed by numbers. But he who 
•* gives out either for fear of labor and pain, or of the 
*^ opinions and tongues of men, falls a vi6lim to his owa 
** cowardice. A voluntary death ought to be an aflion, 
•* not a retreat from a^Hon. For it is an ungenerous thing 
** either to live or to die to ourfelves. All that thy ex- 
** pedient could poffibly do, would be only the extricating 
^* us from our prefent misfortunes, without anfwering any 
** purpofe either of honor or utiHty. But I think neither 
«* thou nor I ought to give up all hopes for our country. 
** If thofe hope* fhould defert us, death, when we feek 
** for him, will not be hard to find." Therycion made no 
reply ; but the firft opportunity he had to leave Cleo^ 
menes, he walked ciown to the fhore and flabbed himfelf. 

Cleomenes left i^gialia, and failed to Africa, where h^ 
was received by the king's officers, and conducted to AU 
exandria. When he was firfl introduced to Ptolemy,* 
that prince behaved to him with fufficient kindnefs and 
humanity ; but when, upon farther trial of him, he founc^ 
vrhat flrength of underflanding he had, and that his laco^ 
|li(^ and fimple way of converting was mixed with a vcia 
• ?lol«my Eur^ctd. 
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of wit and plcafantry ; when he faw that he did not, in 
any inftance whatever, dishonor his royal birth, or crouch 
to fortune, he began to take more plealurc in liis difcourfc, 
than in the mean facrifices of complaifancc ami flattery. 
He greatly repented, too, and bhWhed at the thought of 
having neglected luch a man, and given him up to Anti- 
goiuis, who, by conquering \\\m, had acquired (o much 
power and glory. He, therefore, encouraged him now 
with every mark of attention and rcfpcct, and promifcd to 
fend him back to Greece with a fleet and fupply of money, 
to rcefiablifh him in his kingdom. His prejent appoint- 
ments amounted to four and twenty talents by the year. 
Out of this he maintained himfelf and his friends in a fo- 
ber and frugal manner, and bellowed the reft in offices of 
humanity to fuch Greeks as had left their country, and 
retired into Egypt. 

But old Ptolemy died before he could put his intentions 
in favor of Cleomenes in execution ; and the court (bon 
becoming a fcene of dcbaucliery, wlicre women had the 
fway, the bufinefs of Cleomenes was negle6led. For the 
king* was fo much corrupted with wine and women, that 
in his more fober and ferious hours he would attend to 
nothing but the celebration of myfleries, and the beating 
a drum with his royal hands about the palace ; while the 
gieat affairs of flate were \A\ to his mirtrefs Agathoclea 
and her mother, and Ocnantlics, ilic infamous minifier to 
liis pleafiires. It appearb, however, that at rtrll fome ulie 
wai. made of Cleomenes. lor Ptolemy being afraid of 
his brotlier Magas, who, through his mother's intereft", 
flood well with the army, aciinlited Cleomenes to aeon- 
lultation in his cabinet ; tiic fubject of wliich was, wheth- 
er he fliould deliroy his brother. All the refl voted for 
it, but Cleomenes oppofed it firongly. He /aid, ** The 
** king, if it were pollible, fliould have more brothers, for 
** th? greater fecuriiy of the crown, litd the better man- 
" agemcnt of atlairs." And when Sofibius, the king's 
principal favorite replied, ** That the mercenaries could 
** not be depended on, while Magas was alive,'* Clco- 
mcn«s defircd them to give themfelves no pain about that, 
** For," faid lie, ** above three thoufand of the mercenaries 
** are Pdoponnefians, who, upon a nod from me, will be 
** ready with their arms." Hence, Ptolemy, for the pref- 
ent, looked upon Cleomenes not only as a faft friend^ 

* Ptoletny PhUopator. 
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but a man of power; but his weaknefs afte rwards in • 
creafing his timidity, as is common with people of little 
underftanding, he began to place his fecurity in jealoufy 
and fufpicion. His minifters were of the fame ftamp, 
and they confidered Cleomenes as an objed of fear, on 
account of his interefl with the mercenaries ; infomuch 
that many were heard to fay, " That he was a lion 
** among a flock of fheep." Such, indeed, he feemed to 
be in court, where, with a filent feverity of afpe6t, heob* 
ierved all that pafled. 

In thefe circumftances, he made no more application? 
for fliips or troops. But being informed that Antigonus 
was dead ; that the Achaeans were engaged in war with 
the -^tolians ; and that affairs culled (trongly for bis pre- 
fence, in the troubles and diftradtions that then reigned in 
Poloponnelus, he defired only a conveyance thither for 
Jiimfelf and his friends. Yet no man liliened to liim. The 
king, who fpent his time in all kinds of Bachunahan re- 
vels with women, could not poffibly hear him. Sofihins, 
the prime minilter, thought Cieonienes inull prove a for- 
midable and dangerous mUn, if he were kept in Egypt 
againrt his will j and that it was not fate to difmifs him, 
becaufe of his bold and enterpriiing fpirit j and becaufe 
he had been ah eye witnefs to the diflempered (tate of 
the kingdom. For it was not in the power of money to 
mollify liira. As the Ox Apis, though revelling, to all 
appearance, in every delight that he can defire, yet lonj>s 
atter the liberty which nature gave him, wants to buiind 
over the fields and paitures at his pleafure, and di(covers 
a nianifefl uneafineis under the hands of the prielt who 
feeds him ; lo Cleomenes could not be fatisfied with a fuft 
andcfreminate life ; but, like Achilles, 

Confuming cares hy heavy on his mind ; 

In his blacK. Uioughls revciigeand ilaughtcr roll, 

And fceutfs ot bluod rile dreadful in his loul. Popf. 

While his atta-rs were in th's pofiure, Nicagoras the 
MelFenian, a man who concealed the mo{t rancorous liatred 
of Cleomenes, under the pretence of friend (hip, came 
to Alexandria. It feenis he had formerly fold him a 
Jiandiome piece of ground, and the king, either through 
want of money, or his continual engagement in war, had 
jicgleclcd to pay hiui for it, Cleomenes, who happened 
to be walking u^>on the quay, faw this Nicagoras jull land- 
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ing from a Tnerchantman, and faluting him with great 
kindnefs, afked, ''What bufinefs had brought him to 
Egypt ?" Nica[;oras returned the compliment with equal 
appearance of friendfhip, and anfwered } *• I am brin£;ing 
** feme fine warhorfes for the king." Cleomcnes laugned, 
and faid, ** I could rather have wifhed that you had 
*< brought him fome female muficians and pathics ; for 
" thofe are the cattle that the king at prefent likes beft." 
Nicagoras, at that time only fmiled ; but a few days 
after he put Cleomenes in mind of the field he had fold 
him, and defired he might now be paid j pretending, 
** that he would not have given him any trouble about it, 
" if he had not found confiderable lofe in thedifpofal of 
** his merchandifc.'* Cleomenes affiired him, ** That he 
•* had nothing left of what the kings of Egypt had given 
*' him ;" upon which Nicagoras, in his difappoint- 
ment, acquaint«d Sofibius with the joke upon the king, 
Sofibius received the information with pleafure ; but, be- 
ing defiroiis to have fomething againft Cleomenes that 
would exafperate Ptolemy (till more, he perfuaded Nica- 
goras to leave a letter, afferting, that, " if the Spar- 
'* tan prince had received a fupply of (hips and men from 
** the king of Egypt's bounty, he would have made ufe 
" of them in feizing Cyrene for himfelf." Nicagoras 
accordingly left the letter and fet fail. Four days after 
SoHbius carried it to Ptolemy, asif juft come to his hands; 
and having worked up the young prince to revenge, it 
was refolved that Cleomenes (hould have a large apart- 
ment alli^ned him, and be lerved there as formerly, but 
not fuft'ered to go out. 

Tliis was a great afflitlion to Cleomenes ; and the fol- 
lowing accident made his profpei^^s ftill more miferable. 
Ptolemy, the fon of Chryfernuis, who was an intimate 
friend of the king's, had all along behaved to Cleomenes 
with great civility ; they Teemed to like each other's com- 
pany, and were upon fome terms of confidence. Cleo- 
iJienes, in this diftrefs, delired the fon of Chryfermus to 
come and fpeak to him. He came and talked to him 
plarifibly enough, endeavoring to difpel his fufpicions, 
and to apologize for the king. But as he was going out 
of the apartment, without obferving that Cleomenes fol- 
lowed him to the door, he gave the keepers a fevere repri- 
mand, ** for looking (b careiefsly after a wild beafl, who, 
*' tf he elcaped, in all probability could be taken n« 
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*• more.*' Cleomenes having heard this, retired before 
Pcolemy perceived him, and acquainted his friends with 
it. Upon this, they all difmifTed their former hopes, and, 
taking the roeafures which anger didlated, they refolvcd 
to revenge themfelves of Ptolemy's injurious and infolent 
behavior, and then die as became Spartans, inflead of wait- 
ing long for their doom in confinement, like vi6lims fatted 
for the altar. For they thought it an infufferable thing 
that Cleomenes^ after he had difdained to come to terms 
with' Antigonus, a brave warrior, and a man of action, 
fhould fit expecting his fate from a prince who aflumed 
the character of a prieft of Cybele ; and who, after he 
liad laid afide his drum, and was tired of his dance, would 
find another kind of fport in puttins; him to death. 

After they had taken their refolution, Ptolemy hap- 

fening to go to Canopus, they propagated a report, that, 
y the king's order, Cleomenes was to be releafed j and 
as it was the cuftom of the kings of Egypt to fend thofc 
to whom they defigned to extend fuch grace, a fupper, 
and other tokens of friendfhip, the friends of Cleomenes 
made ample provifion for the purpofe, and fent it to tlic 
gate. By this ftratagem the keepers were deceived ; for 
they imagined that the whole was fent by the king. Cle- 
omenes then offered facrifice, with a chaplet of flowers on 
his head, and afterwards fat down with his frieads to the 
banquef, taking care that the keepers (hould have larg^ 
portions to regale them. It is faid, that he fet about his 
enterprife fooner than he intended, becaufe he found that 
one of the fervants who was in the fecrer, had been out 
all night with his miltrefs. Fearing, therefore, that a 
discovery might be made about midday, while the intoxi- 
cation of- the prectding night ftill kept the guards fait 
afleep, he put on his military tunic, having firft opened 
the feam of ihe left ftioulder, and ru (bed out, fwoid i/i 
]jand, accompanied by his friends, who were thirteen in 
number, and accoutiedirt'the fame manner. 

One of them, named Hippoias, though lame, at fir/t 
was enabled, by the fp.rit of tl.e enterprife, to keep pace 
with them ; but' afterwards perceivir,|^ that they wenS 
(lower on his account, he dehrtd them to kill him, and 
not ruin the whole fcheme, by waiting foi d luaa who could 
do them no ferv.ce. By good fortune 'Ikv fc ui;i1 an Al- 
exandrian leading a horfe in the Iheft j ihev luok i*^, und 
Vol. IV. Uo 
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fet Hippotas upon it, and then moved fwiftlv through the 
fireets, all the way inviting the people to liberty. They 
iiad jufl rpirit enough left to praiie and admire the bold 
attempt of Cleomenes> but not a man of them yentured 
to follow or aflift him. 

Ptolemy, the fon of Chryfermus, happening to come 
out of the palace, three of them fell upon him, and def- 
patched him. Another Ptolemy who was governor of 
tlie city, advanced to meet them in his chariot ; they at- 
tacked and difperfed his officers.and guards ; and dragging 
him out c f the chariot, put him to the fword. Then they 
marched to the citadel, with a defign to break open the 
prifon and join the prifoners, who were no fmall number 
to their party. But the keepers had prevented them by 
flronglv barricading the gates« Cleomenes, thus difap- 
j^ointed again, roamed up and down the city ; and he 
found tliat r.ot a Tingle man would join him, but that all 
avoided him as they would avoid infection. 

He therefore (lopped, and faid to his friends, ** It is no 
*' wonder that women govern a people who fly from lib- 
** erty ;*' adding, " That he hoped they would all die in a 
*^ manner that would rcflefl no dishonor upon him, or on 
** their own achievements." Hippotasdefired one ot the 
younger men to defpatch him, and was the firft that fell. 
Afterwards each of them, without fear or delay, fell upon 
his own fword, except Panteus, who was the firflman that 
fcaled the walls of Megalopoiis, when it was taken by fur- 
rife, lie was in the Hower of his age ; remarkable for his 
e.iuty, and of a happier turn than the reft of the youth 
for the Spartan dikipllne, which perfe6tions had given 
Iiim a great fliare in the king's regard ; and he now gave 
Iiim orders not to defpatch himfelf, till he faw his prince 
and all the reft breithlcfs on the ground. Panteus tri«d 
one after another with his dagger, as they lay, left fome 
one fliould happen to be left with life in him. On prick- 
ing Cleomenes in the foot, he perceived a contortion in 
his face. He therefore kilfed him, and fat down by him 
till the breath was out of his body j and then embracing 
the corpfe, Hew himfelf upon it. 

Thus fell Cleomenes, after he had been fixteen years 
king of Sparta, and fhowed himfelf in all refpedls the 
great man. When the report of his death had fpread 
•ver the city, Crateficleaj though a woman of fuperiof 
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fbrtitiide, Aink under the weight of the calamity ; (he em- 
braced the children of Cleomenes, and wept over them. 
The eldeft oi them, difengaging himfelf from her arms, 
got unfufpedled to the top of the houfe, and threw him- 
^If down headlong. The child was not killed, but much 
hurt 5 arid, when they took him up, he loudly exprefled 
his grief and indignation that they would not fuffer him to 
defiroy himfelf. 

Ptolemy wasnofooner informed of thefe things, than 
he ordered the body of Cleomenes to be flayed, and nail- 
ed to a crofs, and his children to be put to death, together 
with his mother, and the women her companions. Amongft 
thefe was the wife of Panteus, a woman of great beauty, 
and a moft majeftic prefence. They had been but lately 
married, and their misfortunes overtook them amidft the 
firft tranfports of love. When her huiband went with 
Cleomenes from Sparta, (he was deflrous of accompany, 
ing him j but was prevented by her parents, who kept 
her in clofe cuflx)dy. But ioon after (he provided herfelf 
a horfe and a little money, and, making her efcape by 
night, rode at full fpeed to Tsenarus, and there embarked 
on board a (hip bound for Egypt. She was brought fafe 
to Panteus, and fhe cheerfully (hared with him in all the 
inconveniences they found in a foreign country. When 
the foldiers came to take out Crateficlea to execution, (be 
led her by the hand, aflifling in bearing her robe, and 
dedred her to exert all the courage (he was miflrefs of ; 
though (he was far from being afraid of death, and de- 
fired no other favor than that (he might die before her 
children. But when they came to the place of execution, 
the children fuffered before her eyes, and then Cratedclea 
was defpatched, who, in this extreme diftrefs, uttered 
only thefe words, ** O I my children ! whether are you 
gone !" 

The wife of Panteus, who was tall and (trong, girt her 
robe about her, and, in a (ilent and compofed manner, 
paid the lad offices to each woman that lay dead, winding 
up the bodies as well as her prefent circumftances 
would admit. Lad of all (he prepared herfelf for the 
poniard, by letting down her robo about her, and adjuft- 
mg it in fuch a manner as to need no abidance after 
death ; then calling the executioner to do his office, and 
permitting no other perfon to approach her, (he fell like 
a heroine. In death (he retained all the decorum ihe had^ 
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pi«ftirvcdia Nib I Mddw dmner wUdi hUteik I 
crc4 with this excel teot wcamit niU nnHuiied about 
Tbu ill ikm bloodf ti^giedy^ wheivia the women 
tended to the laft for the priaeof counge with, the i 
laeedaBHkMi AowedthU hhimf^hUfirfsriume H 

A fewdqfe after, the foldien who watched the 1 
of Cleomenes on the crofs^* law a mat fiiake wia 
ab^t his head, and cdveriitf all his nce» fo that no 
of pref durft touch it. This ftn^k the king with fu 
ftitious terrors, and made way fior the women to try a 
rieTR of expiations; for Ftolemy was now periiiaded 
he had cauied the death of a peHbn who was a hwi 
of heaven, and (bmething more than mortal. The A 
andrians crowded to the place, and called Cleomei 
hero^- a Ton of the sods, tilt the philofopfaers pot a 
to tMr devotions, by aflurtng them» that as dead c 
breed bees,t horfes, wafps,t and beetles rife out of 
putreMlion of allcs ; fo human carcaies, when fbme oi 
moiArtre of the marrow is evaporated, aod it comes 
thidttr oonfiftencci prodoce iet^nts.[| The aoci 
hinowtng this dodtrine, appropriated theferpent, ra 
than any other animal to heroes.. 

* Ttttt tbe frkodt of the deceafed might not take- it awa 
sight. Thus we find in Petronius's Epheiian matron, hdilt 
truces affer^ vaiat, tu^uis adfrpalturam corpora dctraheret : And 
we find in aa authority, we (hadl not mention at the fame time 
Pctronips. 

f Thia waa the received opinion of antiquity, as we find in Vi 

X l^relTui humo bellatorequus crabonia orico. Ovid, 
[[Sunt qui, cum claufb putrefa^b eft fpina kpulchro ; 

Mutara credant humanas angue medulla*. Cxi', 
The above verfes feem to be taken from fome Grtek lines of 
chelaus, addreiTed to Ptolemy on tbe fubjcf^sof ferpents bcin, 
neiatsd from the corruption of the human body. 
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